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YELLOWSTONE— 
Bar Harbor and all 
nature’s playgrounds 
east and west, where 
the outdoors makes 
eager appetites, more 
Baby Ruth is sold 
than any _ other candy 














you go they know their BABY RUTH 


Pure enjoyment has made Baby Ruth the 
nation’s good-time candy. Your pleasure 
is increased delightfully by each tasty 


ingredient. 


One is peanuts—and such peanuts! In Baby 
Ruth you'll enjoy only sound, whole nuts, 
the pick of the crop, selected right in the 
fields. Flavor—a blend of three choice 
varieties, cleaned and culled in nine pro- 
cesses. Roasted over open fires in the 
world’s largest roasting plant to bring out 
all their golden goodness. You don’t know 
how good peanuts can be until you’ve eaten 
a Baby Ruth. They make the other good 
things in Baby Ruth taste even better. 


Everywhere Baby Ruth is the candy choice 


of particular people because it is dollar-a- 


pound quality for 5c. Always fresh and 
delicious in the sanitary red-and-white 
package. Treat yourself today. 5c does it. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
OTTO ¥. SCHNERING, President 





{n dainty slices—the popu- 
lar guest candy of today 


BABY RUTH IS SOLD BY OVER A MILLION CA 


Tremendous sales assure its freshness everywhere 





at 
ATLANTIC CITY 
and Hollywood, too, 
Baby Ruth leads in 
popularity. Wherever 
your vacation | trail 
leads, there Baby Ruth 
is waiting tomake your 
day more enjoyable 





WHAT IS BABY 

RUTH MADE OF— 
Dvlicious, imported 
chocolate, crisp with 
sweet, meaty peanuts 
(just the roughage your 
system needs), delight- 
fully chewy caramel, 
creamy fudge... and 
everything nice 
THAT’S WHAT BABY 

RUTH IS MADE OF 


NDY DEALERS 
© 1928, C. C. Co. 
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WlopERN FOODS, SO SOFT, SO RICH 











threaten the health of your teeth and gums 












LANCE at any modern 

menu. Mentally check 
over the last meal you ate. 
Did it contain any natural 
roughage—any coarse, fibrous 
material—any similar sub- 
stance that could really stir and stimulate 
the gums io life and health? 

Very probably not. For nearly all the 
things we eat are soft and creamy. Our 
taste is for tender meats, for fruits and 
vegetables stripped of fibre, for grains 
robbed of their husks. ° 

To this over-refinement of our diet the 
dental profession traces the under-nour- 
ishment of our gums—to it they trace, as 
a basic cause, the multitude of gum 
troubles which beset modern teeth. 


Why over-coddled gums become 
soft and tender 


There’s nothing mysterious about it. 
Like any other living tissue, the gums 
need exercise, The vigorous chewing of 
hard foods once kept gums active and 
well nourished, with a brisk flow of 
fresh blood within their walls. 

But modern diet robs our 
gums of exercise, They be- 


But IPANA and massage keep 
gums firm and sound . . and 
teeth sparkling white 


come soft and flabby. They lose their 
normal tonicity, and they bleed easily. 
“Pink tooth brush” is often the forerun- 
ner of more serious troubles to come. 


Ipana and massage restore 
the gums to health 


Fortunately, specialists have discovered 
an effective safeguard against the damage 
done by soft foods. It is gum massage—a 
simple frictionizing of the gums, with the 
brush or finger. You can perform it twice 
daily at the time you brush your teeth. 
And thousands of good dentists pre- 
scribe Ipana Tooth Paste as the ideal 
medium for massage as well as for the 
regular cleaning with the brush. For the 
stimulating properties of Ipana tone and 
strengthen the weakened tissue and the 
gums become more resistant to disease. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


For Ipana has an ingredient 
of certain and specific benefit 
to the gums. It contains zira- 
tol, a preparation widely 
known to dentists for its anti- 
septic and hemostatic prop- 
erties. To its beneficial effect upon the 
gums as well as the teeth, Ipana owes the 
professional. standing that has brought it 
such swift success. 

Test this excellent tooth paste. Send the 
coupon for the ten-day tube, if you want 
to. It will quickly demonstrate Ipana’s 
delicious taste—its power to make your 
teeth white and beautiful. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 


But to give your gums the full benefit 
of Ipana, get a full tube at the most con- 
venient drug store. Brush your teeth— 
rub your gums with Ipana, twice daily, for 
a whole month. Note the improvement in 
your gums—how much firmer their tex- 
ture, how much better their color. Then 
you, too, will probably decide, as so 
many thousands of others have done, that 
Ipana deserves a permanent 
place in your home and on 
your tooth brush! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 














BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept, I 88, 73 West St., New York 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
#8. cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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HUT 


Fay Wray 
and all-star cast 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., ‘ “If it’s a Paramount Picture, 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bidg., N.Y. AD it’s the best show in town!” 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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OW they say that Greta Garbo will 

do “The Green Hat” under the 

name of “A Woman of Affairs,” with 
Nils Asther playing opposite. 


HEODORE ROBERTS returns to the 
screen in Jack Gilbert’s ‘“‘The Mask of 
the Devil.” 


Ger sagen DIX celebrated his appendi- 
citis recovery by turning Irish 

in “Moran of the Marines,” which 
is to be followed by “Redskin,” in 
which he will again play an Indian. 
This will be entirely in Technicolor. 


AFTER she completes ‘The 
Fleet’s In,’? Clara Bow is to 
make a two-months motor tour of 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and 
Zion National Parks. 


VW iuaM FOX has signed 
Robert Flaherty to make a 
study of Indian life, using all red- 
skin actors. Eight months will be 
spent in Arizona. 


IS Private Life” will be 

Adolphe Menjou’s first picture 
on a new one-year Paramount con- 
tract. 


HyPMUND LOWE is likely to 
play opposite Gloria Swanson in 
her new film, directed by Erich Von 
Stroheim. This is now called 
“Queen Kelly,” instead of “The 
Swamp.” 


OROTHY MACKAILL is to 
divorce her husband, Lothar 
Mendez, the director. 


| psd WRAY and John Monk 
Saunders, the author, were 
married at Easton, Md., June 15th. 
Miss Wray and Gary Cooper have 
been making a picture in Maryland 
and the bride was still in make-up 
when the wedding was held. Mr. 
Saunders was recently divorced 
from Avia Hughes, daughter of 
Rupert Hughes. 


OAN CRAWFORD is about again 
after her recent illness. 
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UNE COLLYER gave a silver wedding 

anniversary party at her Beverly Hills 
home for her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clahton Heermance, of New York. 


VA VONBERNEishere. Hername was 
Eva Von Plentzner and she is the 
daughter of an Austrian army colonel. 
Irving Thalberg saw her picture in a Vien- 
nese magazine and signed her during his 





Doug Fairbanks and Mary Pickford hur- 
ried back from Europe on the S. S. Roma. 
Doug was anxious to get started on his 


next film. The custom officials held up 
some of Mary’s trunks, pending a check- 
up of her valuation of purchases 


. LO 


ress 






’ ka Minute News 
rom Gast anh West 


recent trip abroad. When she landed she 
insisted that she couldn’t work here unless 
she got her beer. 


UDDY ROGERS and his Paramount 

company, directed by Frank Tuttle, 
completed their exteriors on the Princeton 
campus and returned to Hollywood. They 
took along Phillip R. Holmes, a Princeton 
sophomore, to complete his rdle. Holmes, 
who is a son of Taylor Holmes, the 
actor, proved unusually promising. 


ECILB. DE MILLE has returned 
to Hollywood after a month’s 
cruise on his yacht: Mr. De Mille 
has decided to insert sound effects 
into his special, ‘‘The Godless Girl.” 


AMES MURRAY is to get another 

chance. Metro-Goldwyn has 
loaned him to Universal, to play 
opposite Mary Nolan in “The 
Shakedown.” After his appearance 
in “The Crowd,” young Jimmie 
disappeared from sight. 


"THEY are casting “The Canary 
Murder Case” at the Para- 
mount coast studios. Louise Brooks 
is to be the Canary, while Ruth Tay- 
lor will be Alice, her chorus girl 
friend. William Powell will play 
Philo Vance, the eminent detective 
who solves the murder mystery. 


OSEPH SCHILDKRAUT has 

been given the coveted réle of 
Gaylord Ravenal in Universal’s 
“Show Boat.” 


Ruck JONES has selected Jo- 
byna Ralston for his leading 
woman in his first independently 
made picture, “The Big Hop.” 
James Horne will direct. 


ANET GAYNOR devoted a day 
of her New York visit to working 
in a New York department store as 
salesgirl. Miss Gaynor is to do 
Warwick Deeping’s “Kitty” next. 


Rots CHATTERTON, the stage 
star, has been signed to play 
opposite Emil Jannings in ‘The 
Sins of His Fathers.” 
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The Biggest Hits of 1928-1929 will be PATHE HITS — Watch for 


Announcements at the Best Theatres. 













Pathe 


'f HERALDS NEW PROGRAM 
OF DE LUXE FEATURES 


HE season of 1928-29 will find Pathe taking the lead on 
the screen with the greatest output of pictures in its 
history. The famous rooster trademark, known to every 


picture fan in the world, will be your guide for the best in 
entertainment—the finest authors, the most popular stars, 


the most colorful and intriguing stories. 


Two Tremendous Specials Coming Soon 





A thrilling melodrama 
set in a section of New 
York's West Side where 
there are too often guns 
on hip pockets, and yet 
where there are many 
hearts of gold. Remember 
the screen team that 
made ‘‘Chicago” a sen- 
sation—Haver and 
Varconi? Herethey arein 
another story of romance 
in the underworld. 





WILLIAM BOYD 
“THE COP” 


with ALAN HALE, JACQUELINE LOGAN, 


ROBERT ARMSTRONG and TOM KENNEDY 
A DONALD CRISP Production 
Screen Play by Tay Garnett from the story 
by Elliott Clawson 
Ralph Block. Associate Producer . DeMille Studio Production 


“TENTH AVENUE 


WwitH 


PHYLLIS HAVER 


VICTOR VARCONI and JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 
A WILLIAM C. deMILLE 


production 


From the stage play by John McGowan & Lloyd Griscom 


Continuity by Douglas Doty 
DeMILLE STUDIO PRODUCTION. 


Pathe 





























A big, human drama 
built around the exciting 
adventures of a “‘tookie”’ 
cop on his beat in a great 
city. Bill Boyd as the 


guardian of the law who 
gets his man. You must 
see the picture to find 
out whether he gets “the 
girl.” 





Watch for Amazing New R. C. A. PHOTOPHONE musical and effect 
accompaniment on certain forthcoming PATHE FEATURE PRODUCTIONS. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Brickbats aud Bouquets 





LETTERS from 
PHOTOPLAY 
READERS 


Three prizes 
are given every month 
for the, best letters~ 


$25, $10 and $5 





The Real Critics, the Fans, Give Their Views 


The Monthly Barometer 


T’S a free-for-all fight. James R. Quirk’s 
Jesitora in answer to Jim Tully’s attack on 

John Gilbert brought an avalanche of let- 
ters. Most of them contained well-aimed 
bricks at the red, curly head of Mr. Tully. 
Inadvertently Mr. Tully has turned out to be 
the best press agent Mr. Gilbert ever had. One 
more rousing attack from Mr. Tully and Jack 
would be elected President. 

“Seventh Heaven,” “‘Sorrell and Son,”’ “The 
Crowd,”’ “The Way of All Flesh,” and ““Wings”’ 
are the most popular of the current pictures. 

Talking movies are both viewed with 
alarm and hailed as a boon. 

Janet Gaynor, Charles Rogers, Clara Bow, 
Greta Garbo and Emil Jannings are the stars 
who are sitting on top of the world. 

Ruth Biery’s story, “Misinformation,” was 
the most popular article in the June Pxoro- 
PLAY. 

Now what have you to say for yourself? 


$25.00 Letter 


San Francisco, Calif. 

I am under the impression that the reason so 
many persons find kicks against the movies is 
that they have a chance to see too many of 
them. Get out, as I have, up in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains for five months, out of 
touch with everything and you will appreciate 
a picture when you see it. 

I saw a company on location in the 
mountains, and believe me they worked. Four 
feet of snow; storms and blizzards; but day 
after day they worked. I saw cameramen darn 
near freezing, setting their cameras to get the 
right angles and light. I saw the actors, stars 
and extras alike, rehearse again and again, day 
after day, until they were ready to drop. 

Hollywood and luxury? Well, if the work 
they were doing up there is a soft snap, I’ll take 
my job of getting out timber all by my lone- 
some. For three weeks they were in my 
neighborhood and I met them all, invited them 
to my lone cabin and talked with them. A 
finer, cleaner, harder-working group of people 
I never met before. One thing seemed upper- 
most in their minds after a hard day’s grind— 
the tremendous desire to please their public. 
They did not moan and groan over blisters and 
frost-bites; it was part of the game. But they 
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The readers of PHOTOPLAY are in- 
vited to write to this department—to 
register complaints or compliments— 
to tell just what they think of pictures 
and players. We suggest that you 
express your ideas as briefly as pos- 
sible and refrain from severe per- 
sonal criticism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to exchange 
thoughts that may bring about better 
‘pictures and better acting.. Be con- 
structive. We may not agree with the 
sentiments expressed, but we’ll pub- 
lish them just the same! Letters must 
not exceed 200 words and should 
bear the writer’s full name and ad- 
dress. Anonymous letters go to the 
waste basket immediately. 








hoped sincerely that the picture-fans, sitting 
ina nice, comfortable theater, would not accuse 
them of using salt for snow, or a painted back- 
drop for mountains. 


H. J. ALLEN. 


$10.00 Letter 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Just a year ago I had a nervous breakdown 
for which the doctor prescribed “‘no work and a 
complete change of environment.”’ Now, full 
purses are as uncommon among school teachers 
as frayed nerves are prevalent and at first that 
prescription seemed utterly impossible of fulfill- 
ment. To be sure, I could stop work for a year 
and stay at home, but how to get acomplete 
change of environment without money? 

At last, in desperation, I decided to try the 
movies as a therapeutic device. Certainly few 
plays have wornout teachers as heroines and 
thus I might be able to get away from myself 
and my troubles for a few hours daily at least. 

Therefore, I started a definite program of 
movie attendance, always one show (and often 
two) per day. At first the darkness of the 
theater, the music and the restful atmosphere 
were all I could appreciate; then the plays 
began to arouse my interest; and soon I was 
taking my “daily medicine’ with real en- 
thusiasm. 


To make a long story short, the movies have 
definitely helped to cure my sick nerves, but 
I now have a malady that seems hopeless: I 
fear I have become an incurable movie fan. 

Mrs. RutH THomson. 


$5.00 Letter 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 
A few words of thanks to those people of 
magic who create the marvellous gowns and 
costumes worn by the leading ladies of the 


‘films. To an eighteen-year-old bride of a small- 


salaried clerk the opportunity of seeing the 
forecast of Parisian fashions, together with an 
evening’s entertainment, is very much wel- 
comed and appreciated. 

A new hem-line, a novel sleeve, or the cut of 
a collar quickly catches my eye and for a few 
dollars I can buy material and copy the mode 
of the moment. So it is with hundreds of other 
girls and wives whose trips to Paris are still 
castles in the air. With a small amount of 
cleverness and ingenuity we can be as smartly 
dressed as our wealthier sisters. 

I believe that moving pictures are largely 
responsible for the new chic simplicity of 
American women’s clothes, because many a 
moral is pointed out in the modern dramas by 
the contrast of an overdressed woman and one 
whose smartness is almost severe. The frilled 
and curled doll-woman is of the past genera- 
tion. 

Mrs. DorotHy LAWRENCE. 


The Pendulum Swings 


Montgomery, Ala. 

I am writing in behalf of the young people. 
We wish to register a kick against all pictures in 
general. We are so tired of being forced to 
look at pictures portraying life as we see it 
daily. We want stories of the American Revo- 
lution period, when women wore long funny 
dresses and men were gallant, bending to kiss a 
lady’s hand. Kisses were not given promiscu- 
ously; they were fought for. We want to see 
beautiful love stories with happy endings and 
real men and women who were good, pure and 
brave. We are so darned tired of milk-sop 
men, who kiss and pet, and girls who smoke 
and drink. Why should we be tortured by 
having to watch them on the screen? 

E. SINGLETON COOK. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 113] 
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“T’d give a hundred dollars 
or a Quip of Scotch!” 


-— pS 


~— 






“Mind ye, I did na’ say Nip; 
I’m not a drinking mon!” 


Here’s How — and Why 


Al Christie, the famous comedy producer, 
is a Scotchman. 





He is producing a novel series of comedies 


starring Jack Duffy as “Sandy McDuff.” 


Mr. Christie wants motion picture fans 
to tell him the best Scotch jokes they know 
which might be a gag or a subtitle in one of 
these films. 


The $100 in gold will be awarded to the 
reader of Photoplay Magazine who submits 
the best one. 


Besides—a ten-dollar gold piece will be 
sent to each of the five who send in the next 
best jokes. 


And a five-dollar gold piece will be sent 
to the five who submit the next best. 


If they made one-dollar gold pieces there 
would be more prizes; but anyway, Sandy 
McDuff will send his picture, autographed in 
gold ink, to those who don’t win prizes. 


(In case of a tie. the full amount of the prize will be 


_ awarded to all tying contestants. Jokes and gags submitted 


in this contest will not be returned. and will be considered 
the property of the Christie Film Company. 


Send answer by August 15th to Sandy McDuff. Christie 
Studios. 6101 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


IN .) 











{ 
Sandy McDuff denies \ P, 
that the Highland Fling 
was originated by a . 
Scotchman throwing 
pennies out the window 
for lads to scramble over 














ae, 


JACK DUFF Y 
“SANDY McDUFE” 


in a series of eight 


Paramount-Christie Comedies 


Ask at your favorite theatre when they will be shown. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ABIE’S IRISH ROSE-—Paramount.—The preat 
and original Irish- Jewish comedy, played by a likeable 
cast headed by Charles Rogers, Nancy Carroll, Ber- 
nard Gorcey and Ida Kramer. If this doesn’t amuse 
you, you areinthe minority. (A pril.) 

ACROSS TO SINGAPORE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Villainy on the high seas, complicated by 
Chinese deviltry. A rousing melodrama, well played 
by Ramon Novarro, Joan Crawford and Ernest 
Torrence. (June.) 

*ACTRESS, THE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.— 
Adapted from ‘“‘Trelawney of the Wells,” one of the 
most delightful of stage stories. After a series of 
pert, modern stories, it is good to see Norma Shearer 
return to her old-fashioned charm. (June.) 

ADORABLE CHEAT, THE—Chesterfield.— 
Nickelodeon fare. Lila Lee looks as pretty as ever 
and she’s the only bright spot in the film. (June.) 

AFTER THE STORM—Columbia.—Thrilling 
sea story with good human situations. Hobart Bos- 
worth, Charles Delaney and Eugenie Gilbert head 
cast. (June.) 

ALEX THE GREAT—FBO.—The funny adven- 
tures of a country boy who comes to New York to 
“Press his pants with the Flatiron building.’’ With 
““Skeets’’ Gallagher. (May.) 

ALMOST HUMAN—Pathe-De Mille.—Original 
twist in this film. It’s a story of human beings, told 
by three dogs. Entertaining and different. (June.) 

APACHE RAIDER, THE—Pathe.—Leo Maloney 
gets all hot and bothered about a few stolen cows. 
(May.) 

AVENGING SHADOW, THE—Pathe.—Intro- 
ducing a new dog star, Klondike. Klondike has looks, 
brainsand IT. (June.) 

BABY MOTHER, THE—Plaza.—Humorous and 
appealing child story with Priscilla Moran and her 
dog, Dinty. (June.) 

BACHELOR’S PARADISE — Tiffany-Stahl.—A 
somewhat rowdy comedy-drama with a little old- 
fashioned pie-throwing and an invigorating prize- 


fight. With Sally O’Neil. (July.) 
BARE KNEES—Gotham.—Proving that the 
flappers are not as bad as their big sisters. With 


Virginia Lee Corbin and Jane Winton. (May.) 

BATTLES OF CORONEL AND FALKLAND 
ISLANDS, THE—Artlee.—An authentic record of 
two big naval engagements between Germany and 
England. The picture tries to be a ‘‘ Potemkin’’— 
but misses. (May.) 

BEAU BROADWAY—Metro-Goldwyn-Maver.— 
Aileen Pringle and Sue Carol fight for the affections of 
Lew Cody. Gay, inconsequential comedy. (July.) 

*BEAU SABREUR—Paramount.—Not another 
“Beau Geste,’’ but a thrilling and picturesque tale, 

vertheless. You'll like Evelyn Brent, Gary Cooper, 
William Powell and Noah Beery. (March.) 


BECKY — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Again the 
poor working girl goes on the stage. A light, routine 
comedy brightened by the antics of two Irishers— 
Sally O’Neiland Owen Moore. (February.) 


BEYOND LONDON’S LIGHTS—FBO.—The 
young master gets familiar with the second girl and 
the result is a battle between the high hats and the 
lower classes in dear old London. (May.) 

BEYOND THE SIERRAS — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—A Tim McCoy Western that will put the 
kids to sleep. (July.) 

BIG CITY, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Lon 
Chaney and Betty Compson re-united in a crook 
stery in which Lon proves that he needs no trick 
make-up to make him a fascinating person. (March.) 

BIG NOISE, THE—First National.—Concerning 
a city election. And just about as interesting. (May.) 

BLACK FEATHER, THE—Wnm. Pizer.—Very 
od@ mystery drama with what is knowmas-a “‘society 
backeround.”’ e characters seem a little 
demented. (May.) 
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Brief Reviews of | 
Current Pictures 


BLONDE FOR A NIGHT, A—Pathe-De Mille.— 
A light domestic farce made agreeable Ly the cheering 
presences of Marie Prevost, Harrison Ford and T. 
Roy Barnes. (A pril.) 

BODY PUNCH, THE—Universal.—All the mak- 
ings of a good picture and some ring stuff that will go 
big with the men. You'll like it. (May.) 

BRANDED SOMBRERO, THE—Fox.—Buck 
Jones plays Buck Jones in a conventional picture that 
is only enlivened by a good fight. (March.) 

BRIDE OF THE COLORADO, THE—Pathe- 
De Mille.—Starring the Grand Canyon of Colorado. 
And what a great, big canvon it has grown to be! 
Nice scenery, but the picture offers little Story 
interest. (Mayvy.) 





Pictures You 


Should Not Miss 


“The Godless Girl” 
“Wings” 
“Sorrell and Son” 
“The Circus” 
“The Patriot” 
“Love” 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” 
“The Trail of 98” 
“The Patent Leather Kid” 
“The Noose” 
“Speedy” 


As a service to its readers, PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE presents brief critical 
comments on all photoplays of the 
preceding six months. By consulting 
this valuable guide, you can deter- 
mine at a glance whether or not your 
promised evening’s entertainment is 
worth while. PHOTOPLAY’s reviews 
have always been the most author- 
itative published. And its tabloid 
reviews show you accurately and con- 
cisely how to save your motion picture 
time and money. The month at the 
end of each review indicates the issue 
of PHoTopPLAy in which the original 
review appeared. 











BRINGING UP FATHER—Mcetro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Rolling-pin humor built around the char- 
acters of the comic strip. Polly Moran and Marie 
Dressler arefunny. (A pril.) 

BRONCO STOMPER, THE—Pathe.—It is Don 
Coleman's turn to outwit the villains in this Western. 
Some good pictures of a rodeo. (May.) - 

BURNING DAYLIGHT—First National. — An 
exciting tale of gold rush days that makes«splendid 
entertainment: «You'll like Milton SiJls and Doris 
Kenyon. (April.) 


*Indicates that photoplay was named as one 
of the six best upon its month of review 


BURNING UP BROADWAY—‘Sterling.—The 
doings of bootleggers and such, made very dull. 
Not worth the talents of Helene Costello and Sam 
Hardy. (June.) 


BY WHOSE HAND?—Columbia.—Those dog- 
gone jewels are missing again. The result is the usual 
ga-ga crook stuff. (March.) 


CAME THE DAWN—Hal Roach-M.-G.-M.— 
Max Davidson and Polly Moran have some bad 
moments in a haunted house. A short comedy, but 
funny. (May.) 

CANYON OF ADVENTURE, THE—First Na- 
tional—Ken Maynard sets the western scenery afire 
again. A good one. (June.) 


CASEY JONES—Rayart.—‘‘ Come all you round- 
ers if you want to hear.”” {Simple melodrama with 
Ralph Lewis asthe brave engineer. (February.) 


CERTAIN YOUNG MAN, A—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Romantic two-timing in Arlenesque London 
society. A bit languid but well played by Ramon 
Novarro, even if he isn’t precisely the perfect Anglo- 
Saxon. (July.) 


CHASER, THE—First National.—Harry Lang- 
don and a lot of gags—some of them too rough to be in 
good taste. Don’tcry if youmissit. (A pril.) 


CHEATING CHEATERS — Universal. — Fun 
among a lot of unusually agreeable crooks. With 
Betty Compson and Kenneth Harlan. (February.) 


CHEER LEADER, THE—Gotham.—This time 
the cheer leader rushes in and wins the game for dear 
old Alma Mater. All right, if you still have a taste for 
college pictures. (March.) 


*CHICAGO — Pathe-De Mille.—A shrewd satire 
on the lady murderess, beloved of the newspapers. 
And Phyllis Haver. Grown-up entertainment. See 
it. (February.) 

CHICAGO AFTER MIDNIGHT—FBO.—Ralph 
Ince in a vigorous melodrama built around the suffer- 
ings of another one of those innocent crooks. (March.) 


CHINATOWN CHARLIE—First National.— 
Johnny Hines cuts down on the gags and builds up 
the plot, and the result is one of his best pictures. 
(May.) 

CHORUS KID, THE—Gotham.—Goofy but 

amusing story of chorus girl, played by Virginia 
Browne Faire. (June.) 
- CIRCUS ROOKIES—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Reviewed under the title of ‘‘Monkey Business.”’ 
With Karl Dane, George K. Arthur, and a comedy 
gorilla. Good slapstick. (March.) 


CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN — Tiffany- 
Stahl.—Help! The Czar’s daughter is with us again, 
this time played by Eve Southern. The picture has 
its good moments. (July.) 

COHENS AND KELLYS IN PARIS, THE— 
Universal.—It was funny the first time, but not so 
goodinrepetition. Timetocallahalt. (A pril.) 

COME TO MY HOUSE—Fox.—Olive Borden and 
Antonio Moreno flounder around in a lot of insipid 
doings. (February.) 

COMRADES—First Division.—Again comes the 
World War! The story of a brave boy who takes the 
place of a cowardly one. With Helene Costello, 
Gareth Hughes and Donald Keith. (March.) 

COP, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—Once more the war- 
fare between the cops and crooks. Some good melo- 
drama well acted by William Boyd, Alan Hale and 
Jacqueline Logan. (July.) 

COUNT OF TEN, THE—Universal.—Something 
different in the way of a prize-fight story, with James 
Gleason, stage star, stealing the show. Charles Ray, 
too, deserves mention for a good performance. (May.) 


CREAM OF THE EARTH—Universal.—The 


_ romance of a week-end butterfly and a shy college 


youth, beautifully acted by Marion Nixon and 
Charles Rogers.” A Grade A picture. (Mav.) 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 14] 
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FRANK BORZAGE’S 


new love lyric 











Jrom the play by MONCK TON HOFFE 










A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


— 


“Street Angel’ is a picture of such ex- 
quisite beauty as only rarely emerges a 
from Holly wood—except from the : 
Fox Studios, which gave you 
“Sunrise “7th Heaven’, Four Sons’, 
What Price Glory ie will live 
when other feeble efforts have 
fia their final screecming. 


sn 


Wats alll is said and done Charles 
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BILAN 
FLAKES 


The glorious flavor 
of “PEP” and the health- 
ful roughage of BRAN 


A Bow. of Kellogg’s Pep Bran 
Flakes is the high-spot of break- 
fast. You’ve never tasted any- 
thing quite like this delightful 
cereal. Practically a perfect food, 
with milk or cream. 


Combines the flavor of PEP, 
the rich food elements of whole 
wheat, and enough bran to make 
it mildly laxative. Only Kellogg 
could have blended so much 
goodness and nourishment into 
these crisp, tasty bran flakes. 


Try Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 
You couldn’t give the family 
anything more healthful. For 
breakfast, lunch, the children’s 
evening meal! At grocers. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The PEP Gang 
of the 
Movies! 


Thousands delight in the 
antics of Hal Roach’s 
“Our Gang.” The dullest 
night they are good for a 
lot of laughs. Such bub- 
bling spirits—such romp- 
ing fun—such pep, it’s 
literally catching! 


IMPORTANT 


Kellogg’s Pep 
Bran Flakes are 
mildly laxative. 
. .. ALL-BRAN 
—another Kellogg 
product—is 100% 
bran and guaran- 
teed to relieve 
constipation. 
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ecipes from 
Mr. && Mrs. STILLS 


New variations in serving meat 
and potatoes—From PHOTO- 


PLAY’S Cook Book 


WO of the best recipes submitted for the new enlarged 
edition of PHOTOPLAY’s Cook Book were sent in by 
Doris Kenyon and Milton Sills. Perhaps I like these 
recipes because they are so simple and unfussy. And 
then, too, new and uncomplicated ways of 
preparing meat and potatoes are al- 
ways welcome. Both of these reci- 
pes are practical for the hurry- 
up meal. They may be pre- 
pared and cooked inside of 
forty-five minutes and all 
the ingredients used in 
them are to be found in 
every kitchen. 

Milton Sills calls his 
recipe Ham Steak a la 
Fresno. Buy a ham 
steak. and have it cut 
at least three-quarters 
of aninch thick. Select 
a piece with a good 
amount of fat. While 
the frying pan is heat- 
ing, prepare a sauce by 
using two tablespoons of 
water, one fourth cup of 
raisins which have pre- 
viously been fluffed by soak- 
ing, two slices of orange, cut 
very thin and two tablespoons 
of brown sugar. 

Mix until the sugar dissolves and 
then pour into the skillet in which the ham 
is to be cooked. Allow the sauce to come to a simmer. 


o° 








Then 
place the ham steak into the sauce and fry, or cook under 
broiler, until it is a golden brown. Baste or turn the meat fre- 
quently so that the sauce cooks thoroughly into it and so that 
it will not burn. 


QO. 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me a copy of PHOTOPLAyY’s CooK 
Book, containing 150 favorite recipes of the stars. 
I am enclosing twenty-five cents. 


ee wee — eee Oe eee eee ew ee ee eB ee ee He eee ee ee ees eee 
ee em ewe — owe we ow ee weet oe ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Be sure to write name and address plainly. 
You may send either stamps or coin. 


















Now for Miss Kenyon’s recipe—Potatoes 


ala Florenzo. Peel six large potatoes and 

cut into thin slices. Place the slices one over 
another and cut into thin strips, like straws. 

Butter eight small molds, dust with breadcrumbs 

and fill a little over half full with the potatoes, after 

seasoning them to taste with salt and pepper. Sprinkle 

grated cheese over the top of each mold and pour over them a 

generous amount of melted butter. Bake in a moderate oven 

about thirty-five minutes. 

As I have said, these two recipes are among the fifty new 
dishes that have been added to PHotoptay’s Cook Book. The 
Cook Book now has one hundred and fifty recipes and if you fill 
out the little coupon at the bottom of this page and send a 
quarter, one of these new Cook Books will be mailed to you. 

Many of the recipes were submitted by the younger stars who 
have come into prominence since the first edition of the Cook 
Book was published. Although the Cook Book is much larger, 
the price remains the same. 

You will find the Cook Book particularly valuable in arrang- 
ing menus for dinner parties and luncheons. Many of the 
recipes are entirely new and the recipes of standard dishes are 
made attractive and individual by the addition of some dis- 
tinctive touch. In spite of the fact that the dishes are of wide 
variety, none of them is beyond the capacity of a cook with the 
average amount of experience. 

Next month I am going to tell you something about the labor- 
saving devices that are to be found in the well-appointed 
kitchen of Hollywood, and also something about various simple 
ways of giving color and charm te the kitchen. And this article 


will be illustrated by specially posed pictures. 
CAROLYN VAN Wyck 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





CRIMSON CITY, THE—Warners.—Drama be- 
tween a couple of victims of bad luck in Singapore. 
Lots of action—and you'll like Myrna Loy. (March.) 

CUPID’S KNOCKOUT—Hercules.—Just a fair- 
to-middling comedy, for evenings when you have 
nothing bettertodo. (A pril.) 

*CZAR IVAN THE TERRIBLE—Sovkino. — A 
really great picture, made in Ruscia that, in acting 
and technical excellence, never has been surpassed. A 
marvellous performance by L. M. Leonidoff. If this 
comes your way, don’t missit. (4 pril.) 

DANGER PATROL, THE — Rayart. — A big 
wholesome, fresh air drama of the Northwest with 
three rousing murders. (July.) 

DANGER RIDER, THE—Universal. —There’s a 
saving dash of originality in the plot of this Hoot 
Gibson Western. (July.) 

DEAD MAN’S CURVE—FBO.—An automobile 
yarn that i is a flat tire. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., heads 
the cast, incase youcare. (February.) 

DESERT PIRATE, THE—FBO.—Filled with the 
usual clap-trap of the orthodox Western but made 
bearable by a plot with some originality and the 
charming presence of little Frankie Darro. (May.) 

DETECTIVES — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — Karl 
Dane and George K. Arthur in a collection of gags— 
and some of them are not exactly spotless. (July.) 

DEVIL’S CAGE, THE—Chadwick.—No use 
bothering your pretty little head about the incon- 
sistencies of a plot like this. (June.) 


DEVIL’S SKIPPER, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Lots 
of meat in this picture, what with slave ships, piracy, 
mutiny and revenge. Also a remarkable performance 
by Belle Bennett. (May.) 

DIAMOND HANDCUFFS — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Weird story, in three episodes, about the 
curse of a diamond, probably written about the sup- 
posed curse of the famous Hope diamond. Some fine 
acting by Eleanor Boardman, Lena Malena and 
Conrad Nagel is wasted. (June.) 

*DIVINE WOMAN, THE — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—How an ugly duckling becomes a great 
actress. With—goody, goody!—Greta Garbo. And 
Lars Hanson is a great help. Naturally, you'll go and 
see it. (March.) 

DON’T MARRY — Fox. — An amusing little ro- 
mantic comedy that will please the gals. Gayly 
played by Lois Moran and Neil Hamilton. (July.) 

*DOOMSDAY — Paramount. — Florence Vidor’s 
sympathetic and intelligent portrayal of a farm 
woman who marries to escape drudgery merits your 
attention. (A pril.) 

DOVE, THE—United Artists.—Norma Talmadge 
is starred, but it is Noah Beery’s picture, the naughty 
thief! An exciting stage play becomes a rather 
languid movie. (March.) 

*DRAG NET, THE — Paramount. — Vivid and 
swiftly moving underworld story with grade A acting 
by George Bancroft, William Powell and Evelyn 
Brent. (July.) 

*DRESSED TO KILL—Fox.—A tale of the under- 
world that holds your attention every second. It’s 
all action and suspense. And splendid work by 
Edmund Lowe, Mary Astor and Ben Bard. Rec- 
ommended. (May.) 

DRUMS OF LOVE—United Artists —D. W. 
Griffith tells the Paolo and Francesca legend, but 
spoils it by changing the locale and by overloading it 
with pageantry. Mary Philbin branches out with 
lots of IT and Don Alvarado gives a good perform- 
ance. (April.) 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


EASY COME, EASY GO—Paramount.—Richard 
Dix as the innocent partner of a crook. A bright, 
fast-moving comedy and Richard’s best in months. 
(June.) 

*ENEMY, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Anti- 
war propaganda, told in the terms of a tragedy that 
befell a Viennese household. Lillian Gish’s most human 
and appealing performance makes it worth seeing. 
(February.) 


ESCAPE, THE—Fox.—An ancient melodrama 
that should have been allowed to rest in peace. With 
Virginia Valli and William Russell. (May.) 


FAITHLESS LOVER, THE—Krelbar-—The dam 
bursts again. But aside from that, this is just a lot 
of mediocre celluloid. (May.) 


FALLEN ANGELS—Universal.—Norman Kerry 
drags through some gloomy doings in the réle of a 
man who must play dead. Interesting but hardly 
cheerful. (May.) 


FANDANGO—Educational.—Lupino Lane in a 
hilarious burlesque of all the Spanish pictures ever 
produced. (June.) 


FANGS OF JUSTICE—Bischoff.—A regular old 
home week of hokum. (May.) 


FASHION MADNESS—Columbia.—Once more 
the frivolous debutante is dragged off to the woods 
by the he-man hero. Claire Windsor is the girl this 
time. (June.) 


FEEL MY PULSE—Paramount.—Bebe Daniels is 
terribly annoyed by William Powell and his rum 
gang. But Richard Arlen comes to her rescue. 
Fairly good, but not up to Bebe’s standard. (A pril.) 


FIFTY-FIFTY GIRL, THE—Paramount.—Bebe 
Daniels inherits half a gold mine. It turns out to bea 
gold mine of laughs. James Hall is her leading man. 
Recommended to your kind attention. (July.) 


FINDERS KEEPERS—Universal.—Laura La 
Plante, who deserves a better fate, wastes her talents 
and charm on a lot of trite gags. (May.) 


FIRE AND STEEL—Elbee.—Hot yarn of steel 
furnaces, with the young inventor, the jealous fore- 
man and the girlk Ho-hum! (June.) 


FIVE-AND-TEN-CENT ANNIE—Warners. — 
This one starts good but goes goofy. However, 
Louise Fazenda is a show in herself. (May.) 


FLYING COWBOY, THE—Universal.—Fun— 
i= of it—on a dude ranch. With Hoot Gibson. 
uly.) 


FOOLS FOR LUCK—Paramount.—W. C. Fields 
and Chester Conklin in a comedy that is only fairly 
funny. (June.) 


FORBIDDEN HOUR, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Ramon Novarro is at his best as the prince- 
at-play. The story of a king who gave up his throne 
for love. And Renee Adoree isinit. You'll like this 
one. (July.) 


FOREIGN LEGION, THE—Universal.—A fol- 
low-up on the popularity of ‘“‘ Beau Geste.” If you 
are just frantic for Legion stories, this is your enter- 
tainment. With Norman Kerry. (April.) 


FORTUNE HUNTER, THE—Warners.—Syd 
Chaplin messes up a good comedy. Why people stay 
home. (March.) 


_ FREE LIPS—First Division.—Virtue triumphant 
ina night club. Just another one of those pictures. 
With June Marlowe. (July.) 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, THE—Universal.— 
Reviewed under the title of ‘“‘Graft.’’ Wherein a 
newspaper reporter, bless his little heart, tries to 
clean up the big city grafters. Interesting perform- 
ances by Henry B. Walthall and Lewis Stone. (A pril.) 

FRENCH DRESSING — First National. — In 
which the dowdy wife outvamps the vamp. Swell 
trouping by Lois Wilson, Lilyan Tashman and Clive 
Brook. (February.) 

FRENZIED FLAMES—E]llbee.—For the boys— 
of all ages—who like to chase fire departments. (May.) 

FRESH EVERY HOUR—Universal.—Reviewed 
under the title of ‘‘The Prince of Peanuts.’’ Nutty 
farce with Glenn Tryon. (April.) 

GALLAGHER—Pathe-De Mille.—Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ charming story of the adventures of an 
office boy in a newspaper office. Young Junior 
Coghlan meritsapplause. (February.) 


GARDEN OF EDEN—United Artists.—Just a so- 
so vehicle for Corinne Griffith. Miss Griffith and 
Charles Ray are hampered by a second-rate chorus 
girl yarn. (February.) 

GATEWAY OF THE MOON—Fox.—Dolores 
Del Rio gets coy in a South Sea Island picture. This 
star should keep her clotheson. (March,) 

GAY DEFENDER, THE—Paramount.—Richard 
Dix, in Spanish get-up, strays by accident into a 
Douglas Fairbanks plot. A _ pleasant evening. 
(February.) 

*GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — Para- 
mount.—If you don’t want to see this film version of 
Anita Loos’ story, something is wrong with you. Itis 
all laughs, thanks to Ruth Taylor, Alice White and 
Ford Sterling. (February.) 


*GET YOUR MAN—Paramount.—Clara Bow 
and Charles Rogers in a light romance, made espe- 
cially for Young America. (February.) 


GIRL IN EVERY PORT, A—Fox.—The romantic 
adventures of a deep sea sailor, played by Victor 
McLaglen. And very funny,too. (March.) 


GIVE AND TAKE—Universal.—A silly story but 
made into good entertainment by the expert comedy 
performances of Jean Hersholt and George Sidney. 
(July.) 

*GLORIOUS BETS Y—Warners.—The romantic 
story of Jerome Bonaparte and Betsy Patterson of 
Baltimore. Tricked up with a happy but unhistoric 
ending. Mildly charming, and decked out with Vita- 
phonic outbursts. Dolores Costello starred. (July.) 


*GODLESS GIRL, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—A 
vitally interesting and vivid story told with all the 
force and power Cecil B. De Mille could give it. In- 
cidentally, it takes a poke at reform schools. This is 
a real picture with splendid acting by Marie Prevost, 
George Duryea, Noah Beery and Lina Basquette. 
(July.) 

GOLDEN CLOWN, THE — Nordisk-Pathe. — 
Even Denmark has a clown who laughs to conceal a 
broken heart. Turgid foreign drama with a fine per- 
formance by Gosta Eckman. (July.) 


GOLF WIDOWS — Columbia. — Comedy drama 
built on one of the terrible consequences of country 
club life. With Harrison Ford and Vera Reynolds. 
(July.) 

GOOD-BYE KISS, THE—Mack Sennett.—The 
daddy of screen comedy fights the war in his own 
way. And the o!d boy hasn’t lost his cunning, be- 
cause there’s real entertainment in this here picture. 
You'll like Sally Eilers. (May.) 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 16] 





Page 
A Woman’s Way—Columbia........... 88 
Bellamy Trial, The—M.-G.-M......... 57 
Big Killing, The—Paramount......... 59 
Branded Man, The—Rayart........... 100 
Burning Gold—Elbee................. 100 
Bushranger, The—M.-G.-M...........100 
Butter and Egg Man, The—First 
LE De Sr. 58 
Caught in the Fog—Warners. eesenne nal 100 
Chicken a la King—Fox............... 101 
Cossacks, The—M.-G.-M.............. 58 
Crooks Can’t Win—FBO.............. 101 


Dawn—Herbert Wilcox............... 58 


Desert Bride, The—Columbia.......... 88 
Do Gentlemen Snore—Hal Roach- 
ae a any wall 100 
Dog Justice—FBO.. . 88 
End of St. Petersburg, The—Sovkino 
ee ea en 88 





Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to the criticisms before you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 


Page 


Excess Baggage—M.-G.-M............ 58 
es, Ce ee eee eer ee 59 


Girl He Didn’t Buy, The—Peerless.... . 8&8 
Golden Shackles—Peerless............. 88 
Gypsy of The North—Rayart ......... 88 
Half a Bride—Paramount............. 88 


Hangman’s House—Fox............... 59 
Happiness Ahead—First National...... 58 
Head Man, The—First National....... 59 
Hound of Silver Creek, The—Universal . 100 
Ladies of the Night Club—Tiffany-Stahl . 100 


Lilac Time—First National............ 56 
Little Yellow House, The—FBO........ 100 
Magnificent Flirt, The—Paramount..... 59 
Midnight Taxi, The—Warners......... 101 
Opening Night, The—Columbia........ 101 
Our Dancing Daughters—M.-G.-M..... 56 
Phantom City, The—First National... .100 
Phantom Pinto, The—Ben Wilson...... 88 


Make this your reference list. 


Page 
Queen of the Chorus, The—Anchor..... 88 
Racket, The—Caddo-Paramount....... 56 


Raider Emden, The—Emelka-Columbia. 88 


Riding to Fame—Elbee............... 100 
Sally of the Scandals—FBO............ 59 
Show People—M.-G.-M............... 57 
Stormy Waters—Tiffany-Stahl......... 88 


Strange Case of Captain Ramper, The 


—Defu-First National.............. 88 
Stronger Will, The—Excellent.......... 100 
United States Smith—Gotham......... 88 
Vanishing Pioneer—Paramount........ 101 
Wheel of Chance—First National....... 57 
When the Law Rides—FBO........... 88 
White Shadows in the South Seas— 

1) CCH RR Re eke Sete eee 58 
Wife’s Relations, The—Columbia....... 100 
Wild West Romance—Fox............. 100 
Women Who Dared—Excellent......... 88 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 




















“GOOD NIGHT RADIO—WE 
NEVER MISS AN M-G-M PICTURE” 









And now see the wonderful array of 
a - photoplays which Metro-Goldwyn- 
Fi . mnie Mayer will bring you during 1928-29. 


AT YOUR THEATER 
NEXT SEASON! 


(Be sure to ask your Theater Manager to make arrangements now) 





Winners of the Ralph Forbes Memory Contest for May: Mrs. Berniece Jackson, 

214 West Elm St., Ludlow, Ky., and Mr. Milburn Carl Smith, 520 South Rose 

Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Autographed photographs have been sent to the next 
fifty prize winners. 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 





*HAROLD TEEN—First National.—All your old 
friends of the comic strip come to life on the screen. 
It’s a joyous show and lots of fun for the kids. 
rt pad Lake walks away with the honors as Harold, 

ay.) 


HAS ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY?—Uni- 
versal.—The amusing love affairs _ an Irish soldier. 
Tom Moore plays the Irishman and Bessie Love gives 
a fine performance of a French girl. Good fun. (May.) 


HAWK’S NEST, THE—First National.—An in- 
teresting and colorful melodrama of Chinatown, ex- 
cellently acted by Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon. 
July.) , 

HEADIN’ FOR DANGER — FBO. — The best 
Western in months. New plot, new situations, new 
gags and Bob Steele. (July.) 


HEART OF A FOLLIES GIRL, THE—First 
National.—A humorless and hackneyed story of stage 
life, which even Billie Dove cannot save. (May.) 


HEART OF BROADWAY, THE—Rayart.— 
Cabaret melodrama, but only fair. Pauline Garon, 
Robert Agnew and Wheeler Oakman head the cast. 
(May.) 


HELLO, CHEYENNE—Fox.—That distinguished 
litterateur, Mr. Tom Mix, in a Western that is pep- 
pered with new stunts. (July.) 


HELL SHIP BRONSON—Gotham.—Noah Beery 
does some of his best acting as a rip-roaring old sea 
captain who is licked and frustrated by two women. 
You'll be sorry when virtue triumphs. Swell enter- 
tainment. (July.) 


HER GREAT ADVENTURE—A. G. Steen, Inc.— 
What a stenographer does with one thousand dollars. 
Below par. (A pril.) 


HER SUMMER HERO—FBO.—Why movie 
theaters need good prologues. (March.) 


HER WILD OAT—First National.—Colleen 
Moore, the humble proprietress of a lunch wagon, 
goes berserk at a fashionable resort. (February.) 


HIS COUNTRY—Pathe-De Mille.—Excellent 
heart interest story by two immigrants, beautifully 
played by Rudolph Schildkraut and Louise Dresser. 
Sinceredrama. (A pril.) 


HIT OF THE SHOW, THE—FBO.—A lot of 
grief about the hard life of a small-town actor. Just 
a tear-fest. (July.) 


HOLD ’EM YALE—Pathe-De Mille.—Rod La 
Rocque cuts loose as a foot-ball star. Why be critical 
about a picture so full of laughs? (May.) 


HONEYMOON FLATS — Universal. — Clever 
little comedy of young married life, with George Lewis 
and Dorothy Gulliver. (April.) 


HONOR BOUND—Fox.—Realistic but repellent 
story of a man who goes to a prison mining camp to 
protect a worthless woman. With George O’Brien 
and Estelle Taylor. Too much grief. (June.) 


HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS, A—Fox.—A 
mortgage is always a mortgage. This one is on the 
Old Ranch instead of the Old Homestead. Tom Mix 
and Tony are the mortgage lifters. (June.) 


HOT HEELS—Universal.—A small town boy 
goes butter-and-egging for a hick musical show, 
Glenn Tryon and Patsy Ruth Miller are a good team, 
(May.) 

HOUSE OF SCANDAL, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
If you are not sick of cops, crooks and the inevitable 
girl who reforms. (July.) 


HUSBANDS FOR RENT — Warners. — Owen 
Moore and Kathryn Perry in a bedroom farce that 
will get by only with the less bright members of the 
community. (March.) 


I TOLD YOU SO—Leigh Jason.—This picture— 
only a two reeler—cost merely one thousand dollars. 
But it shows so much promise that its producer won 
a contract for himself on the strength of a pre-view 
showing. (April.) 


JUDGMENT OF THE HILLS—FBO.—An inter- 
esting and human story of life in the Kentucky 
mountains. Our hats off to Frankie Darro, a fine boy 
actor. (March.) 


LADIES’ NIGHT IN A TURKISH BATH—First 
National.—There are lots of laughs in this adaptation 
of the stage farce. Not subtle, but funny. With 
Dorothy Mackaill and Jack Mulhall. (March.) 


LADY BE GOOD—First National.—How Dor- 
othy Mackaill can dance! And what a snappy 
comedienne! Don’t forget that Jack Mulhall is 
featured with her. A neat little show. (May.) 


LADY OF VICTORIES, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The romance of Napoleon and Josephine, 
gorgeously presented in Technicolor. Only two reels, 
but very much worth seeing. (March.) 


LADY RAFFLES—Columbia.—A mystery melo- 
drama with a real mystery—of all things! And some 
snappy team work by Estelle Taylor and Lilyan 
Tashman. (July.) 
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*LAST COMMAND, THE — Paramount. — A 
powerful and tragic story of a cousin of the Tsar of 
Russia who becomes a Hollywood “extra.” Thanks 
to the magnificent acting of Emil Jannings, this film 
is the most popular crying-fest of the season. (March.) 


LATEST FROM PARIS, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Norma Shearer plays a travelling sales- 
woman. Bright, snappy entertainment. (March.) 


*LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—The old story of the clown who dies that 
the girl he loves may be happy. Excellently acted by 
Lon Chaney, Loretta Young and Nils Asther. (June.) 


LAW OF FEAR, THE—FBO.—The best part of 
this picture is the review of the private life of Ranger, 
the police dog. (May.) 

LAW OF THE RANGE, THE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Tim McCoy in a thriller that has heart 
interest. Joan Crawford plays a sweet, old-fashioned 
girl. That ought to send youtoseeit. (March.) 

LEAVE ’EM LAUGHING—Hal Roach-M.-G.-M. 
—It does. Intworeels. (March.} 

*LEGION OF THE CONDEMNED, THE—Para- 
mount.—More heart-gripping than ‘‘Wings.” It’sa 
story of the exploits of a French Flying Squadron. 
(February.) 








What Kind of a 
Picture Is ItP 


PHOTOPLAY’S reviews are 
the most authoritative 
published and are a true 
guide to your evening’s 
entertainment. Too, 
PHOTOPLAY getsitsreviews 
ahead of all other publica- 
tions. Youcandetermine 
at a glance what kind of 
a picture your theater is 
showing by consulting 
this guide. 




















LEGIONNAIRES IN PARIS — FBO. — A bur- 
lesque of what happened to the American Legion in 
Paris last summer. You'll laugh and laugh and laugh. 
(February.) 

*LEOPARD LADY, THE—Pathe-De Mille.—A 
story with a new slant and a surprise ending. It all 
takes place in a Continental travelling circus. A fine 
performance by Jacqueline Logan. (March.) 

LIGHT IN THE WINDOW, A—Rayart.—Simple 
tear jerker with some sincere acting by Henry B. 
Walthall. (February.) 

LIGHTER THAT FAILED, THE — Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.—Hal Roach builds a comedy ona 
giftfad. Little, butoh,my! (February.) 

LITTLE MICKEY GROGAN—FBO.—A sweet 
and sloppy story, which Frankie Darro and Jobyna 
Ralston cannot help much. (May.) 

LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME— 
First National.—Released in New York under title of 
“Kentucky Courage.’’—An old favorite well acted by 
Richard Barthelmess. The story rambles all over 
Kentucky and the Civil War, but it is fair enter- 
tainment. (June.) 

LITTLE SNOB, THE — Warners. — A Coney 
Island kid tries to crash society but discovers that the 
freaks are better company. With May McAvoy. 
(July.) 

LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT — Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.—Lon Chaney in a grand murder 
mystery. Mr. Chaney plays a dual réle. (February.) 


LONESOME — Universal. — Barbara Kent and 
Glenn Tryon in a good human interest story of young 
love in modern backgrounds. Lots of trick camera 
work but, on the whole, worth your while. (July.) 

LOVE AND LEARN — Paramount. — Wherein 
Esther Ralston keeps Papa and Mamma from getting 
adivorce. Smart,light comedy. (March.) 

LOVE HUNGRY—Fox.—Concerning a_ mere 
innocent love affair of a chorus girl. Lois Moran 
and Lawrence Gray head the cast, but Marjorie 
Beebe steals the picture in a comedy role. (June.) 


LOVE MART, THE—First National.—Pictorially 


‘fine romance of old Louisiana, with Billie Dove and 


Gilbert Roland. (February.) 
LOVE ME AND THE WORLD IS MINE—Uni- 


versal.— Dowdy story of war-time Vienna, with a 
Daddy Browning romance between Mary Philbin 
and Henry B. Walthall. Betty Compson is the only 
live thinginthe show. (April.) 


MAD HOUR—First National.—Elinor Glyn 
preaches a none too convincing story on the follies of 
jazzmania. Snappy acting by Sally O’Neil. (AMJay.) 


MAN IN THE ROUGH, THE—FBO.—Not a 
golf story. A Western with slimy villain, foolish old 
man, tomboy daughter—and Our Hero! (July.) 


MAN-MADE WOMEN—Pathe-De Mille.—Mod- 
ern sex story, made pleasant by deft handling, 
Leatrice Joy and Leatrice Joy’s clothes. (June.) 


MAN WHO LAUGHS, ‘THE—Universal.— 
Draggy version of a classic that may interest the 
hounds for art. Conrad Veidt’s acting is the high 
spot of the film. (May.) 


MATINEE IDOL, THE—Columbia.—-Bessie Love 
in the story of a tent show, ably assisted by Johnny 
Walker. And you’ll love Bessie. (June.) 


MICHIGAN KID, THE—Universal.—Thrilling 
melodrama and beautiful scenery successfully smother 
a Horatio Alger plot. With Conrad Nagel and Renee 
Adoree. (July.) 


MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE, A—Rayart.—Some- 
ane ‘ad nifty and baffling in the way of a murder. 
uly. 


MILLION FOR LOVE, A—Sterling.—Feeble 


melodrama. (June.) 


*MOTHER MACHREE—Fox.—Get out your 
handkerchiefs; this is a tear-fest. The story of the 
Irish mother is conventional but Belle Bennett’s 
performance plucks at the heart strings. And little 
Philippe de Lacy will delight you. Whata boy! (May.) 


MY HOME TOWN—Rayart.—The hero is 
charged with manslaughter, jail-breaking, safe- 
breaking, bootlegging and blackmailing. Stay home 
and read the newspapers. (June.) 


NAMELESS MEN—Tiffany-Stahl.—Claire Wind- 
sor flutters through a story of the secret service. 
Don't cry if you missit. (May.) 


*NEWS PARADE, THE—Fox.—A snappy and 
original melodrama of the exploits of the news reel 
photographers. Nick Stuart and Sally Phipps head 
the cast. Excellent way to spend the evening. (July.) 


NIGHT FLYER, THE—Pathe-De Mille. — Big 
doings among the railroaders, with William Boyd’s 
charm triumphing overa dirty face. (April.) 


*NIGHT OF MYSTERY, A—Paramount.— 
Adolphe Menjou involved in the romantic dilemma 
of a captain of the French-African Chausseurs. One 
of his most attractive pictures. With Evelyn Brent. 
Adult amusement. (May.) 


*NOOSE, THE—First Nationa].—Richard Barth- 
elmess again gets a picture worthy of his talents. An 
extra-fine melodrama that will hold you spell- 
bound. (March.) 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED—Warners.—William 
Collier, Jr., and Audrey Ferris in one of those “‘first 
year” stories. Just so-so. (July.) 


ON THE GO—Action.—Something different—a 
western with a lot of laughs. (June.) 


ON YOUR TOES—Universal.—Well, there’s a 
wed <i fight episode. With Reginald Denny. 
arch. 


OUT ALL NIGHT—Universal.—Reginald Denny 
does his best to put spontaneity into a machine-made 
farce. (December.) 


OUT OF THE PAST—Peerless.—One of those 
things you can forget. (June.) 


PAINTED TRAIL, THE—Rayart.—Buddy Roose- 
velt in—ho-hum!—a Western. (May.) 


PARTNERS IN CRIME—Paramount.—Beery 
and Hatton in the underworld. Mostly gags. You 
know the type. (May.) 


*PATRIOT, THE—Paramount.—Brilliant per- 
formance by Emil Jannings and flawless direction by 
Ernst Lubitsch. It’s a story of Paul the First, mad 
Czar of Russia. Also great acting by Lewis Stone. 
Less emotional and more intellectual than the recent 
Jannings pictures and very much worth seeing. 
(June.) 

PATSY, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—Marion 
Davies is charming in a modern ugly duckling story. 
You'll love her impersonations of famous screen gals. 
Your money’s worth. (May.) 

PAY AS YOU ENTER—Warners.—A motorman 
and conductor both love Louise Fazenda. What 
could be more thrilling? A singletrack comedy. 


(June.) 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 114] 
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Ask Edwin Schallert 


—he says in Los Angeles Times: “Famed 
for the discovery of Gloria Swanson, 
Marie Prevost, Phyllis Haver and other 
first-water stars, Mack Sennett has reg- 
istered again as a Columbus of talent. In 
‘The Good-bye Kiss’ Miss Eilers discloses 
as much youthful charm as any girl who 
has come to the screen for a long time. 
Perhaps more.” 


Ask famousLouella Parsons 


—she says in Los Angeles Examiner : 
«The Good-bye Kiss’ is an original and 
delightful romance. Johnny Burke, Sally 
Eilers and Matty Kemp are accorded 
praise for their artistry in this Sennett 
comedy.” 


Ask Photoplay’s Expert 


—he said in Photoplay’s May issue: 
“Romance, kisses, comedy, pathos, all 
intermingled, keep you laughing and cry- 
ing in this personally-directed special of 
Sennett’s. Sally Eilers justifies the claims 
about her beauty and ability, and Matty 
Kemp, her leading man, has much appeal. 
Johnny Burke is a comedian of first rank 
and walks away with honors.” 


Ask anyone of the millions 


who saw “Mickey” and “MollyO,” Mack 
Sennett’s previous full-length feature 
hits! 

And besides it’s 


A First National Picture 


THEY TAKE THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GOING TO THE MOVIES 





] 





‘ 


, ' wy Ht A, 


1 


See 3 Neew Stars 
in the Making — 
JOHNNY BURKE 
SALLY EILERS 
MATTY KEMP 


Discovered by the most famous 
of all star-makers— 
Mack Sennett! 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














The first two weeks in August I’m 
going on my vacation to the seashore and 
I want your advice. Every year I get a beauti- 
ful coat of tan—and always wish I hadn’t. I 
go without hats and lie on beaches and, much 
as I enjoy it, I always regret it afterwards. But 
as I’m a working girl who gets little chance to 
be out of doors ordinarily, vacation freedom is 
so tempting. Is there any compromise I can 
make between going about hatted and long- 
sleeved, or returning to my job looking like a 
red Indian? — 


Dt CAROLYN VAN WYCK: 


QUMMER complexions! What a problem 
they are. I know exactly how you feel, 
Doris, for I am in the same position. Two lazy 
‘ summer weeks from the whole year in which 
one may loaf and dream in the peace and fra- 
grance of the country. I, too, always want to 
absorb all the sun and wind and light existent. 
But, Doris, you and I and all the working girls 
like us must make up our minds that just for 
the fun of it, we can’t sacrifice our most 
precious beauty assets, fair skin and shining 
hair. Vacation time is the season when one 
may relax, stop “‘doing’’ and flirt with leisure 
and luxury. Yet, though summer days come 
and go, we must remember that the need for a 
perfect appearance goes on all year. 

Now there is nothing finer for acquiring new 
energy, beauty and youth than the sun’s rays. 
In them lies a magic cure for almost everything 
from weariness to nervous breakdowns. Prop- 
erly taken, nothing is more beneficial. To lie 
in some sheltered spot, unclothed, for a few 
moments daily in summer is absolutely tonic. 
But—and it’s a big reservation—the difference 
between a little sun bath and a “beautiful coat 
of tan’’ is all the difference between wisdom and 
nonsense. 

For I disagree with you, Doris. I do not 
believe that a coat of tan is “beautiful.” To 
acquire it one usually burns first, very pain- 
fully, and browns later. Superficially, it looks 
well. Boy friends remark on it. Ina bathing 
suit brown skin seems charming. But dressed 
in one’s prettiest frocks it issomething awful. 
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Friendly Advice from 
Carolyn Van Wyck 


On 


Girls’ 


roblems 








“Summer Complexions” 
Is This Month’s Problem 


UMMERTIME and sunshine. 


Lazy days of freedom. And then sun- 


burn and peeling and roughened skin all winter as the price you pay 
for vacation! The clever girl will avoid all this. Below you will find advice 
on how to get your sun baths and yet preserve your beauty. : 

Can I help you individually on this or any other problem concerning 


beauty, health or happiness? 


Letters enclosing stamped self-addressed 


envelopes I will answer by return mail, those without postage in PHOTO- 


PLAY. 


For information regarding daily care of the skin, send a stamped en- 
velope. For my booklet on sane reducing, send ten cents. 


CAROLYN VAN WYCK. 








High-water marks of tan above necklines of 
delicate organdie. There is nothing charming 
about it. A “coat of tan’’ is really a thickened, 
protective coarser-pored skin that has -taken 
the place of the delicate, thin skin through 
which your healthy color was revealed. The 
sun peels that skin away. Your natural color- 
ing becomes obscured. Make-up no longer 
looks well on you. You get a dulled fabric 
in place of a delicate one. The skin, you must 
remember, is the finest material known. The 
sun is the most powerful light. Common sense 
proves that a thing so fine should not be 
exposed to a force so tremendous. 

But you, Doris, expect to be at the seashore 
where the sunlight is brightest. Naturally, you 
want to do all the things you can’t do during 
the year, loaf about in a bathing suit, let your 
hair go free, let down on your beauty treat- 
ments a little. 

Well, do this much, my dear, to save your- 
self all the bleaching treatments and care you 
will need laterotherwise. Pack shade hats and 
parasols, a good cold cream, a heavier than 
usual powder, a good skin tonic and a bathing 
suit whose neck exactly matches the neck of 
your summer frocks. 


‘THE first day at the beach do not stay in the 
direct sun for more than five minutes. Each 
day you may increase the time a little—for a 
coat of tan on your legs does not matter greatly. 
You will gradually become accustomed to the 
sun and not burn. But always keep your face 
and neck shaded. Before going out in the sun, 
rub a heavy coating of cold cream well into your 
skin. Without removing all the cream, powder 
heavily, being careful not to give yourself too 
white a make-up. Patting the powder on will 
make it cling more than rubbing it on. When 
you go out into the open, carry a parasol or 
wear a shade hat. The parasol is better for it 


gives you a chance to air your hair without 
exposing it directly to the sun, which dries up 
its natural oils and destroys its lustre. 

Keep your favorite skin tonic on ice and 
when you know you are going to take a nap, 
even outdoors, put pads of cotton, wet with the 
tonic, on your closed eyelids. 


HEN youare dressing for dinner, give your- 

self this excellent skin treatment. Cold 
cream your faceand neck, then dip a pad of cot- 
ton into hot waterand run it over your creamed 
face, wiping the cream away. Cream once 
more and remove it with cotton dipped into the 
iced astringent. This will give your complexion 
a delightful, freshened feeling. If your skin is 
oily, you do not need as heavy cream as your 
winter cream, except around your eyes. But if 
your skin is dry, give it a heavier cream. 

If you have a tendency to freckle, for 
beauty’s sake, don’t indulge your craving for 
sun and wind. Cold cream and shade your 
face and arms always. For light freckles use 
equal parts of glycerine and lemon juice twice 
weekly, or if your skin is too thin for glycerine, 
rub it with a fresh slice of lemon, letting the 
juice dry and remain on for some time. For 
heavier freckles, the following is a good cream: 
Lactic acid, 4 ounces; glycerine, 2 ounces; and 
rosewater, 1 ounce. And while I shouldn’t 
have any pity on you, Doris, if you get sun- 
burned in spite of all this advice, I recommend 
equal parts of linseed oil and lime water to be 
applied to your skin in case you do. 

One final injunction. Even perfect summer 
complexions still come from the inside out. So 
watch your diet and your exercise. In your 
idle days, remember walking is good for the 
legs, but it doesn’t exercise the rest of the body, 
and if you are trying to reduce, beware the 
appetite it gives you. Horseback riding should 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 137 ] 
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BEAUTY CREATIONS 


COO) 


THE TRIO OF LOVELINESS 
CC 

lhe up your beauty — het tt rachate 
ts own distinctive charm. Colcreme, 
COTY keebs your shin engursue SH 
cleanses, nourishes, beautifres 272 One 
COTY Face Powders five YOu. the 
one true flesh -Lor7e Lo lorafy your 
complexion. oO) ie ¢ Rouges Cont 

plete the chic art of indandtualily 

with an enchanting note of 


colour in the contectly 
armor 2zireg 


shade 








“COLCREME,, COTY—zn a frosty glass sar, air-tight cover, 
COTY FACE POWDERS—in Nine True Shades. 
COTY ROUGES—in Five Glorifying Tones. Refills obtainable. 
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1S Vigorous Method 


with a Soap recommended by shin specialists 





for skins that incline to be oily 


ANYTHING but an oily skin! most 


women will say. And they are right. 

For excessive oiliness is not only a serious 
aesthetic defect; it is a danger to the health 
of your skin, as well. 





Excessive oiliness brings other attendant 
troubles in its train. Blackheads and acne 
(blemishes) are frequently the penalty of 
excessive oiliness. 


Don’t try to combat this trouble by tem- 
porary expedients—by smothering your skin 
with powder! Only the clean sure method 
of science will help you really to overcome it. 


Vigorous. cleansing treatments with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
followed by a brief application of ice—this is 
the method recommended by a famous skin 
specialist for correcting excessive oiliness. 


First, cleanse your skin by washing in 
your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. 

Now, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 





To overcome excessive oiliness—follow the vigorous 
Woodbury cleansing treatment given here 










A-SkiN-YoU 
LOVETO-TOUH f 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is so mild and 
non-irritating that it can be used vigorously 


on the sensitive skin of the face. It 1s espe- 
cially beneficial in the care of an oily skin. 




















+ 
The treatment given above is only one 
of the famous Woodbury skin treatments. 
If you have never used them—they will be 
a revelation to you of what you can do to : 
improve your complexion. 
A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Get a cake of this 
wonderful soap today! 
Now— the large-size trial set! 
Is one-of these conditions keeping your 
skin from being attractive? The Andrew Jergens Co., 2215 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
For i ne ‘0 ao — me ~ oo. 
- ; size trial cake o oodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facia 
Blackheads Dryness, sealiness Cream and Powder, the Cold Cream, the treatment 
Blemishes (acne) Sallowness booklet. “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions 
for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 7 
Excessive oiliness Large pores In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
2215 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 4 
Treatments for each of these troubles, and the famous 
Woodbury ice treatment for normal skins are given in Name 
the booklet wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
° ; Facial Soap. Street 
How it goes straight to the heart—the radi- ‘ wa 
ant, innocent beauty of a lovely skin! City State 0° 3°Go. 
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EW VICTURES 


LARA BOW is more than just a movie star. She is the living symbol 

of the Modern Girl. Her name is synonymous with jazz and Flaming 

Youth. She is the goddess of the new freedom. No star since the 

days of Valentino has had such a wide influence on the manners, clothes 
and behaviour of a devoted public. 








ORMA SHEARER returned from her honeymoon in Europe and contributed this bit 

of Old World Culture to Hollywood's educational circles. In case you want to know, 

this splendid example of Modern French Art is a sleeveless sport frock. The blouse 

is of white jersey, with bands of red grosgrain ribbon. It’s little things like this that improve 
a girl's tennis game. 








Lansing Brown 


ILMA BANKY is almost the perfect Anglo-Saxon type, more English than the English. 

Only it happens that Vilma was born in Budapest and is a Magyar. Nevertheless, her 

temperament and her beauty register as British before the camera, which is probably why 

she is at her best when her leading man hails from the Isles. Her first picture as an independ- 
ent star will be “The Awakening.” 





Lansing Brown 


ONALD COLMAN’ ambition to play Sydney Carton in “A Tale of Two Cities” has 

unfortunately suffered a temporary defeat. Joseph Conrad's story, “The Rescue,” has 

been substituted for the Charles Dickens’ novel, because it gives Lily Damita a better 

réle in which to make her bow to the American public. And Mr. Colman, always the gentleman. 
defers to the lady. 




















Y eye! Or rather, Blanche Sweet’s eye. Blanche went to England to play Iris March 

in “The Green Hat,” but changed her mind and returned to Hollywood where green 

hats are banned on the screen. Now will some producer reward her by giving her a 

good part for a change? It has been so long since Blanche had a real picture that it’s about 
time for her to join the ranks of the ‘new discoveries.” 


























Russell Ball 


HE hard-boiled hero of the Fox Studios, Edmund Lowe. Here is a boy who is not too hand- 

some to act, as you know if you saw his splendid performance in “Dressed to Kill."* Edmund 

is the new type of screen favorite, the bad man with good ideas, and he reflects the change 

in public taste from the too-noble hero to the gentleman with just enough of the villain to be inter- 
esting—and plausible. 





Smart 
Smooth 
Lines 


Showing model 390...a 
dainty featherweight girdle 
from Gossard’s group of 
Summer foundations. Deftly 
fashioned of two thicknesses 
of crepe de chine, with hip 
sections of soft elastic, it skill- 
fully controls the figure to 
smart, smooth lines without 
the aid of the smallest bone. 
With its frill of lace, and 
delicate flower trimming, it 
is as cool and light as a 
Summer breeze. $3.75 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 


New York, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, London, Toronto, Sydney, Buenos Aires 














VERY Musical Show in New York 
uses Lux to double the life of stockings . - 


VERY woman faces the silk-stocking 
problem! . . . New York’s gorgeous 
musical shows face it on a vast scale... 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of silk and 
chiffon stockings are worn by the gay 
choruses of these famous shows—danced in 
night after night. 

These stockings must look brilliant and 
new. And they must last! 

To find the safest way to wash silk 
stockings, various methods of cleansing, 
different soaps; were tried. 

Now the fact is disclosed that stockings 
washed 1n Lux wear twice as long! Give 
twice as many performances! 

This means so much in dollars and cents 
to the producers of New York’s dazzling 


shows, that each one has standardized the 
method by which stockings are washed. 


As the Shubert general manager puts it, 
“We would use Lux if it cost $1.00 a box. 
Lux cuts stocking bills in half.” 


So the wardrobe mistress of every mus- 
ical show in New York—without excep- 
tion—now specifies Lux for washing silk 
stockings—to get double wea 


te 


Like the wardrobe mistresses, 
women everywhere use Lux 
for silk stockings. They know 
rubbing may fade lovely colors 
—that many soaps (whether 
flakes, chips or cakes) con- 
tain harmful alkali that weak- 
ens fibres. So they cleanse 
safely with Lux. 
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Close-Ups ana Long-Shots 


By James R. Quirk 


HE so-called talking pictures 
have been developed so wonder- 
fully in the past few months 
that, although skeptical of them for 
a time, PHOTOPLAY believes they will 
change the map of the entire motion 
picture business within two years. 

We are so convinced of the ulti- 
mate success of this form of enter- 
tainment that we will predict that, within that 
time, they will double the present motion 
picture audience in the United States. 

They will bring to the screen new personali- 
ties from the theater, vaudeville and grand 
opera. 

They will relegate to second place some of 
our most popular screen stars. 

They will force the dropping of many affecta- 
tions of speech. 

They will revolutionize the news reels. 


HEY will bring about an entirely new 

technic in the making of pictures, and will 
bring into the studios stage directors who know 
their diction to take the places of veteran 
movie coaches. 

They will win back millions who have been 
fed up on the mediocrity of the average 
picture of today. 

They will bring back a large proportion of 
picture production to New York studios which 
have been closed for years. 

Within a year, 1,000 theaters will be equipped 
for talking pictures and within two years 
5,000 will be equipped. 





The next two years will see an 
investment of $250,000,000 additional 
in talking pictures in theaters, studios 
and production. 


T means that thousands of musi- 

cians in the large theaters may be 
turned out of work. They realize it 
and their unions are attempting to 
raise a $10,000,000 fund to fight sound pictures; 
but no human agency can stop the progress of a 
great mechanical advance. 

Stars and players seeking new contracts are 
given voice as well as screen tests today, and 
the Fox Company recently took tests of all its 
stars. Two good box office bets, Janet Gaynor 
and Sue Carol, failed to sound impressive, but 
there is no doubt that a year’s study and train- 
ing will overcome this deficiency. 


OMPLICATION is piling on complication. 

Companies that have bought rights to musi- 
cal comedies and stage productions will have to 
test in court their rights to have their characters 
sing the music and talk the lines. All contracts 
provide for such rights now. 

The newly imported foreign stars will be at a 
disadvantage. The accents of Greta Garbo, 
Pola Negri, Del Rio and Lupe Velez will be 
great handicaps in casting them, and the 
English actors, with their definite accents, will 
have a difficult time. 

Hollywood is all agog. Vocal teachers from 
New York and Chicago are pouring into the 
village and at night mansions and bungalows 
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of the stars resound with declamations and 
recitations. 





habs five years there won't be a motion 
picture theater in the United States that 
will not be using talking and sound pictures. 

They will bring the finest music in the world 
to the smallest hamlet. 

The movie, so far, has entertained the eye 
alone, but talking pictures will satisfy the 
hunger for the human voice. 

Color photography is practical, so that we 
will have almost immediately a combination of 
voice, music and color in a motion picture. 

You will hear the wind blowing through the 
trees, the rain falling, the waves breaking, the 
booming of thunder, the roar of the cannons 
and the songs of the birds. 

The next development will be the perfection 
of stereoscopic photography. 

The motion picture will be the shadow stage 
no longer. 

Next month PHOTOPLAY will inaugurate the 
first department of sound picture reviews in 
any national publication. 


| Wh coe the past week I have seen some 
remarkable demonstrations of the develop- 
ment of the technique of combining sound with 
pictures. 

I have seen the first complete talking picture, 
a Fox one-reeler called “‘The Family Picnic.” 
This one-reeler is historically comparable to 
‘““The Great Train Robbery,’’ the first motion 
picture with a plot and a complete story. That 
was made just twenty-five years ago and 
brought to the screen a vaudeville performer 
who later became known as G. M. Anderson 
and famous as “ Broncho Billy.”’ 

It gave me the same thrill that I expe- 
rienced when I saw my first motion picture. If 
you get an opportunity to see this, do not 
miss it. 


ALSO saw and heard George Bernard Shaw. 

I heard the crunch of his shoes on the 
gravel as he approached. Nothing that I 
have read by or of Shaw gave me the satisfac- 
tion and the insight into the man’s character 
that that ten-minute picture gave me. I was 
astounded. 

I saw “The Lion and the Mouse” produced 
by Warner Brothers. Don’t miss that either. 
While New York reviewers criticize May 
McAvoy’s voice, it fascinated me and Lionel 
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Barrymore and dear old Alec Francis are 
worth hearing. 





HIS tremendous stimulus comes at a time 
when the industry was in sore need of a shot 
of something to liven it up. 

Small town audiences have been falling off 
at an alarming rate. Several causes are given 
for this. One exhibitor, running a chain of a 
hundred theaters in the middle west, told me 
that the small town audiences, having seen 
elaborate presentations with first-class music 
and vaudeville in the large city houses, become 
dissatisfied with the more limited program of 
their home town movies. 

Several of the larger city houses have given 
up their elaborate presentations and acts and 
are going in for short subjects with sound 
accompaniments. And the public seems to 
like it. 


Flan right to use sound pictures will be wide 
open to all companies and the executives 
of the companies talk nothing else these days. 
There is a mad scramble to get aboard and 
the companies that have pioneered the move- 
ment have a distinct advantage. There are 
several different processes, but the two groups 
of companies that control the patents, the 
Western Electric and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company working together, and 
the General Electric, the Westinghouse and 
the Radio Corporation in close co-operation, 
are getting together, seemingly in complete 
harmony. 

Talking and sound pictures may prove the 
economic salvation of the motion picture. 


ON’T let the ravings of motion picture 

critics fool you on the art in foreign 
pictures. ‘“‘The End of St. Petersburg,’’ for 
instance, a new Russian picture produced by 
the soviet government and brought out in 
New York recently with much ado about the 
Russian cinematic art. Applesauce. 

It was just a mess of symbolic rot and dis- 
connected shots. It has a motive, but not a 
motif. The motive was pure soviet propagan- 
da and, cleverly enough, ended with the over- 
throw of the Kerensky régime and the promise 
of a better day. 

It is not entertainment and, with the ex- 
ception of the pitiful character of Kerensky, it 
does not pretend to show historical figures. It 
is a sad film. 








UDOLPH VALENTINO died two years ago—August 23, 1926. He 

was the most idolized figure the screen ever has known. His passing 

was mourned all over the world. Even today Valentino is a living 

factor in motion pictures. In offices at 6606 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 

S. George Ullman still acts as manager for the estate of his friend. Thousands 

of photographs are sent out every week to those whose love for him never has 
wavered. Rudy’s personality has triumphed even over Death. 














































Mack Sennett has 
built screen 
laughs into a for- 
tune. Today he is 
a multi-million- 
aire. Theodore 
Dreiser says he is 
master of inflat- 
ing fancy to 
heights where 
reason can only 


laughingly follow 





The Great American 
Master of Tragedy 
brilliantly inter- 
views the Great 


American Master 
of Comedy 


Y admiration for Mack Sennett is tem- 

peramental and chronic. I think it 

dates from that long ago when he 

played the moony, semi-conscious farm 
hand, forsaken by the sweetly pretty little milkmaid 
for some burlesque city slicker, with oiled hair and a 
bushy mustache. And it endures today when he is a 
multi-millionaire, the owner of a moving picture 
studio with some twenty-two or twenty-four stages, 
and an established reputation as the producer of 
comedy of a burlesque type. For to me heis a real creative 
force in the cinema world—a master at interpreting the crude 
primary impulses of the dub, the numbskull, the weakling, 
failure, clown, boor, coward, bully. The interpretive bur- 
lesque he achieves is no different from that of Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, Shaw or Dickens, when they are out to achieve 
humorous effects by burlesquing humanity. To besure, these 
others move away from burlesque to greater ends. It is 
merely an incident ina great canvas. With Sennett it is quite 
the whole canvas. But within his range, what a master! He 
is Rabelaisian, he is Voltairish. He has characteristics in 
common with Sterne, Swift, Shaw, Dickens—where they seek 
to catch the very thing which he catches. Positively, if any 
writer of this age had brought together in literary form—and 
in readable English—instead of upon the screen as has Sennett 
—the pie-throwers, soup-spillers, bomb-tossers, hot-stove- 
stealers, and what not else of Mr. Sennett’s grotesqueries— 
what a reputation! The respect! The acclaim! As it is, 
there exists today among the most knowing of those who seek 
a picture of life as it is—or might be were it not for these 
inherent human buffooneries which Mr. Sennett so clearly 
recognizes and captures—a happy and sane tendency to evalu- 
ate him properly. - 


AXP so, forthe past fifteen or eighteen years—-whenever and 
wherever I have seen the name of Mack Sennett posted 
above a movie, I have been tempted and all too frequently pos- 
sibly havesuccumbed toan incurable desire to witness his latest 
antic waggeries. The bridges, fences, floors, sidewalks, walls, 
that give way under the most unbelievable and impossible cir- 
cumstances. The shirt-collars that, too tightly drawn, in 
attempts to button them, take flight like birds—the shacks 
(like the one in Chaplin’s ‘Gold Rush’’) which spin before the 
wind, only to pause, with a form of comic terror for all, at the 
edge of a precipice, there to teeter and torture all within— 
trains or street cars or automobiles that collide with trucks and 
by sheer impact transfer whole groups of passengers to new 
routes and new directions! Positively, as I have 
often told myself at such times and countless 
others, are not these nonsensicalities but varia- 
tions of that age-old formula that underlies all 
humor—the inordinate inflation of fancy to 
heights where reason can only laughingly follow; 


ie 


~ Picture Interview 


Ever 
I Written 


by 
Theodore Dreiser 


the filliping of the normal fancy with the abnormal? I think so. 
And Mr. Sennett has been for these past twenty years or more 
—and still remains—the master of that. 

Thus when the opportunity came to interview him I seized 
upon it with avidity. And in the Ambassador Hotel in New 
York, after many cautious preliminaries on the part of a repre- 
sentative, there he stood in perhaps his workaday, official mood. 
It was arranged that I was to meet him for luncheon and so he 
came—a somewhat stocky and yet well-knit, gray person, with 
a touch of the careless in his appearance and an eye gray and 
soft, yet suggesting a forceful, searching intellect behind it and 
one that might on occasion have a granitic quality; yet with a 
sagging, half-lackadaisical manner, which, none-the-less, as one 
might well know, could be a manner only. And guarded by a 
business manager—shrewd, pleasant, friendly sort of person, 
watchful of his employer’s interests on this occasion, yet helpful 
to both of usina genial way. This is the individual, as I under- 
stood it afterward, who writes most of those startling captions 
that help to edge the whirligig humor of Sennett’s productions. 


-“TUST a canceled stamp in the post-office of life.” 
‘and as hungry as a sparrow at a Scotch picnic.” 
‘*__so stupid he thought pickled herring ought to be reported 
to the dry squad.” 
““He believed that woman’s 





Theodore Dreiser, who wrote this remarkable 

interview with Mack Sennett, stands at the 

forefront of American letters today. His 

‘Sister Carrie,’’ his ‘“*The Genius’’ and his 

*“‘An American Tragedy’’ have stamped him as 
one of our few literary geniuses 


stalled by the Irish adequateness to resist any blow, which is his 
to a terrifying degree. 

“Well, now, that reminds me of a row I once saw in one of the 
streets up here in Harlem. Two 
men were fighting. An Irish 





place was in the home and not 
in the English channel.” 
“Call for my Jaundry at my 
apartment — it’s just a little 
step-in.” 
‘‘_-and so dumb she thought 
a meadow lark was a picnic.” 


‘‘_-and so stupid he thought laugh. 


Mack Sennett’s Philosophy 


““7OU have to spill soup on 
dignity to get a real burlesque 


policeman came up to stop it, 
but couldn’t get the hang of it 
by watching. So finally he 
grabbed the nearest one by the 
neck and shook him until he 
was dizzy. Then, as soon as he 
let him go, he said: ‘Now, 
what’s all this about?’ And 
that’s how I feel now.” 


an oyster bed was where fish 
slept.” 


OLDLY and courageously I 

started the ball rolling by 
asking: “‘Just what excuse have 
you to offer, Mr. Sennett, for 
one more of your comedies?” 

And then, to my real amuse- 
ment and astonishment, I saw 
a faint flush steal over his face 
—the face of the, to me, 
greatest creator of joyful bur- 
lesque the world has ever 
known. Instantly I was moved 
to abandon the pose back of 
the question, but was fore- 





“Everybody wants to laugh at 
something. Mostly at the other 
fellow’s troubles. 

“Tf there is any change in the kind 
of comedy that makes people laugh, 
it’s in the way it’s presented. Ten 
or twenty years ago a man might sit 
on a hot stove longer than he would 
today and without the audience 
stopping laughing. Maybe more 
trains could hit him and all in the 
same picture.”’ 








“But there’s still the ques- 
tion,” I persisted teasingly. 

“Well, you can’t tell,” he 
said. “It may be that I think 
that stuff’s funny.” 

“Acquitted on the grounds 
of delusion,” I said. ‘‘But 
there’s still something worse. 
You’re here to give a complete 
reason for your being — the 
artistic faith that is in you. 
You’re to tell me what you 
think the intrinsic nature of 
comedy is—why, for instance, 
you prefer it to drama or melo- 
drama—and—” 
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Remember the old Keystone comedy days? Mack Sennett and 
Fred Mace, who died some years ago, co-starred in a series of 
detective comedies in 1913. Sennett wrote, acted and directed 

in those gay days 


““We made a melodrama once,” he interrupted, smiling, “or 
started to. I don’t know whether I ought to confess that, 
though,” he added, a boyish and naive smile playing over his 
face. 

“And what happened to it?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” he went on, an infectious 
chuckle emanating from his throat. ‘“‘We kind of got lost. We 
had a plot, we thought, but when we got it worked out, people 
laughed when we thought they ought to cry or shiver.” 

“Yes, that might have been a little disconcerting,” I agreed. 

“Tt was,’”’ he said—and in that same, dry, dubious tone that 
characterizes so much of his best manner. ‘We tried to fix it 
up, make it more sad or something. But we had to turn it into 
a comedy.” 

‘“‘What a tragedy!” I ventured. 

“Yes, sir, a comic tragedy—that’s what came of it at last, I 
think. I scarcely remember what happened to it.” 


UT anyone taking Mack Sennett’s genial, easy manner for 

anything but a front or mask behind which lurks a terrifving 
wisdom and executive ability would be most easily deceived. 
For, looking at him as he sat there—the bulk and girth of him— 
I could see the constructive energy and will, the absolute 
instinct and force, which has led and permitted him to do so 
ably all that he has done. It was interesting just to feel the 
force and the intelligence of him, his willingness and determina- 
tion to give a satisfactory account of himself—his mental, if not 
emotional, satisfaction with himself—his dry, convincing sanity 
that assures him to this hour—and rightly so, I think—that his 
view is as good as any other. 

I had read an article by one writer who said, quoting Sennett: 
“You have to put in some rough stuff if you want to make them 
laugh. Only exaggeration up to the uth power gets the real 
shout.”” And another quoting this same Sennett said: ‘‘ You 
have to spill soup on dignity to get a real burlesque laugh.”’ 
And I agree, whether Sennett said these things or not. In the 
world of the commonplace, only the extraordinary, the un- 
believable almost, is truly amusing or interesting. 

But let that be as it will. Here was Mr. Sennett, and most 
agreeably, seeking to interpret himself. So I said, after a time: 

“When you first started out years ago—but exactly when 
was that, if you don’t mind?” 
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Mack Sennett Analyzes the Elements 


“Oh, back in 1908 with the old Bio- 
graph.” 

“And how did you come to get into 
that work, if it isn’t too much trouble 
to you?” 


* ELL, I was a flop in musical 

comedy—used to sing pretty 
well, but I never could get the fancy 
stepping of thechorus man. So I went 
to work in the Biograph pictures. They 
didn’t make comedies then, just sen- 
timentalromancesand very mellermelo- 
dramas and tragedies—what tragedies! 
These were awfully funny to me; I 
couldn’t take them seriously. I often 
thought how easy it would be, with the 
least bit more exaggeration—and they 
were exaggerated plenty as it was— 
to turn those old dramas into pure 
farce. 

“T couldn’t get the comedy idea out 
of my head and finally persuaded two 
other fellows to go into partnership 
with me on producing comedies. We 
didn’t have any money, but at the time 
this didn’t impress us as being im- 
portant.” 

“And so, the Keystone Comedy 
Company came into being, didn’t it?” 

“Yes. We hired a camera man and 
started out. That cameraman—hewas 
the most impressive-looking camera 
man in the world. He looked like a 
Russian grand duke and had the lofty 
manners of an Oriental prince. We 
didn’t stop to inquire whether he knew anything about cameras; 
we hired him on the strength of his grand ducal whiskers.” 

“And how about your first studio?” 

“We didn’t have any studio. We just carried the cameras 
and props on our shoulders and started off somewhere on a 
street car. Usually we hung around near Fort George.” 

“My God,” I exclaimed sadly, ‘‘of all places.” 

“Yes,”’ went on Sennett solemnly, ‘‘and we had so little 
money that we had to make three comedies before we had the 
film of the first one developed; we could get it done cheaper that 
way, you see. And I remember how proudly we went into the 
projecting room to see our maiden effort; and how we came out 
staggering with dismay. The grand ducal camera man hadn’t 
turned the crank fast enough, and consequently the picture 
didn’t move—it leaped in wild and fantastic kangaroo 
bounds!” 

‘“‘Like some of your best comedians since?” 

““Yes, like some of my best ones since. But togoon. There 
was nothing to do but throw the stuff away and start all over 
again. By this time we were flat broke. We made a pool of all 
our watches and stickpins and got together enough money to 
go to California. I brought two actors West with me, the two 
business partners remaining in New York. 
™ HEN we arrived in Los Angeles, I wandered out to an 
unfrequented part of town where the families kept goats 
in their back yards. I rented a vacant lot and had alittle shanty 
put up. This was my first studio and the little shack is still 
standing there in the middle of our twenty-two acres of stu- 
dios in Edendale. I guess I’ll never tear that shanty down. 

“Tt took a lot of physical endurance to get through the work 
I undertook in those days,” he went on reminiscently. ‘‘ Every 
morning when the bricklayers were going to work I went out to 
the ‘studio’ and got the props ready for the day’s work. We 
made new sets by pasting some wall paper over the old ones. 

‘All day I acted in my pictures myself and directed, too. At 
night when the other actors had gone home, I stuck around late 
cutting the film shot the previous day. I was telephone oper- 
ator, bookkeeper, actor, director, publicity man and film cutter. 
It was a job. 

“Finally I shipped the first comedy to my partners in the 
East. Their verdict was prompt. ‘Terrible,’ they wired me. 
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I took a cinch in my belt 
and started another com- 
edy, which was eventually 
shipped. The answer 
was just as prompt: 
‘Worse.’ 

“T wonder now that I 
didn’t lose heart entirely, 
especially with money by 
this time being as scarce 
as hen’steeth. ThenI got 
a ‘break,’ as we now call 
it. It happened that the 
G. A. R. was holding a 
convention in Los Angeles 
and there was a great 
parade. As a last desper- 
ate chance I photographed 
this parade; took some 
comic scenes to fill in and 
made a war comedy. This 
time the message that 
came back from New York 
was: ‘Great.’ 

“Tt was easy from then 

on.” 
And it was pleasing to 
see him sit and cogitate in 
a pleasant April manner 
in regard to his own past. 
And none of the hardened 
granite that one suspects in his nature from time to time show- 
ing in his words or eyes. Instead, nothing but Rabelaisian 
gaiety and vitality. 

‘But to return to my first question—your artistic excuse for 
being—the animating faith that is in you?” I said, after he had 
finished all this. 

He stared unblinkingly, the blue-grey of his Irish eyes front- 
ing me like two milky, unrevealing crystals. 





Mack Sennett again as a comedian. He is the suspicious gent 
(in the background) who is interested in Ford Sterling’s corre- 
spondence. Mabel Normand was the heroine of ‘*The Shoemaker’s 
Revenge.’’ This was one of the first comedies made under Sennett’s 

own trade mark, in 1914 









of Laughter for Theodore Dreiser 





Read here how Mack Sennett came to glorify the American bathing girl. 

Above you see Phyllis Haver leading the sea-going squad back in 1919. Miss 

Haver and others have gone on to success in dramatic fields, while the bathing 
girl comedies revolutionized American modes and manners 


“‘My artistic reason for being! The faith that isin me! I 
guess I never thought of those things when I started out, but I 
can give a fair answer now, I think. Everyone wants to laugh 
at something. Mostly at other people’s troubles, if they’re not 
too rough.” 

“But you never thought of that when you started, you say?” 

“Oh, I must have—as a comedy idea—but not as a phi- 
losophy,” was his prompt reply. 

“And you still adhere to it?” 

“Something uncomfortable happening to 
the other fellow, but not too uncomfortable? 
Yes. Things must go wrong, but not too 
wrong. And to some fellow that you feel 
reasonably sure can’t be too much injured 
by it—just enough to make you laugh— 
not enough to make you feel sad or cry. 
And always in some kind of a story that 
could be told very differently if one wanted 
to be serious, but that you don’t want to be 
serious about, see?”’ 


“T SEE. But years ago, when you started, 

the type of comedy you produced was 
decidedly crude, wasn’t it? I recall the hot 
stoves on which people fell, the hot soup 
that steamed down their backs, the vats of 
plaster, or tar, or soap, that they fell into; 
the furniture, walls, ceilings, even houses, 
that fell on them; the horses, wagons, 
trains that ran over them. Any change in 
that respect?” 

“Well, no. I don’t know that there is 
any actual change in the kind of burlesque 
that makes people laugh, although there is 
some, I guess, in the way it’s presented. 
For instance, ten or fifteen or twenty years 
ago, a man might sit on a hot stove longer 
than he would today and without the 
audience stopping laughing. Or, maybe, 
more trains could hit him and all in the 
same picture. Fifteen years ago the set- 
tings could be cruder than they are today, 
and a waiter in shirt sleeves and no collar 
could spill soup down the shirt front of a 
laborer and get a laugh, and that in some 
ordinary one-armed place not very nice to 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 ] 
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Why a 


OTHER LOVE is the most precious thing in Holly- 

wood—on the screen. What touches the heart, what 

appeals to the box-office so strongly as the sufferings 

and the sacrifices of a white-haired mother? Holly- 
wood respects Mother Love—as an ingredient, like sex appeal 
or suspense, for its pictures. 

But the most unwelcome person on a movie lot is a screen 
star’s mother. - 

I, who am one, know that only too well. 

In a great number of cases there is excellent reason for the 
prejudice. I know that, too. 

And yet some of the finest, bravest mothers in the world are 
in Hollywood. Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, who has just passed 
on, was a greater woman than anyone in the world, except 
Mary, will ever know. 

In Hollywood, too, there are mothers who have no right to 
the title. I mean the professional mamma, complaisant to 
ail her daughter’s doing, who is willing to 
sell her daughter to the highest bidder and 
profit by the transaction. 

But that isn’t the sort of mother I am 
going to talk about. The screen mother I 
am going to tell you about is the one who — 
fights her daughter’s battles, takes all the 
hard knocks and insults, sees to it that her i 
daughter is kept sweet and wholesome 
and yet that she learns enough of the 
world to understand human nature. The 
mother who sees to it that her daughter 
isn’t pushed back for some girl with the 
wrong kind of pull. The mother who 
takes the disappointments, the rebuffs, the set- 
backs. The mother who demands that her 
daughter be paid a salary commensurate with the 
demand for her. And last but not least, the 
mother who makes sure that her daughter is 
brought up with the health of mind and body 
that is part of an actress’s equipment. 

Some of this, I hear you say, sounds like a 
father’s duty. 

It is. But, somehow, the fathers of screen actresses 
seem mysteriously to vanish out of the picture, es- 
pecially when the daughter is safely launched. 

In my own case, my husband died when my 
daughter was a little girl. Perhaps she would never have 
gone into pictures but for that fact. But, in the case of 
other families, I think there is often a sort of jealousy 
which drives the husband away when a mother begins to devote 
her entire time to her daughter. 





ANY’S the tale I could tell of these screen fathers. Since I 
am mentioning no names, I am divulging no secrets that 
would humiliate anybody. But I know of one star’s father who 
is janitor in astudio. Another keeps the gate of a movie plant. 
Unjust, unnatural and cruel? Not if you knew the facts. 
Both of these men had allowed their daughters to shift for 
themselves when the girls were little more than children. And, 
without their daughters, neither of them would have been able 
to get even the humble job of janitor or gateman. 
But while the screen fathers remain obscure, the 
screen mothers are very much in the limelight. They 
have been called viragoes, vulgarians, tigresses and 
old hags. They have also been called some good old 
rousing Anglo-Saxon terms. Alas, most of us are 
middle-aged and unbeautiful and we have to fight 
two bitter battles for our daughters! We have to 
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Onfessions of 


screen star’s mamma 1s 
a movie studio—as 


fight to see that they earn their money and that they keep it. 
We have to fight to keep them from being seduced through 
their ambitions, their emotions or their youth. 


O I am telling these stories of screen mothers without 

malice. I know most of them, some good and some bad. 
Some helpful to their daughters’ careers, some ruinous. 

Without comment or without drawing any morals, I am 
going to tell you some of the things that happen in Hollywood, 
in the name of mother love. 

In the name of mother love, a woman shot a man who had 
been paying too much attention to her daughter. The man 
recovered, but the mother had to leave Hollywood. The 
tragedy of it all was 
that the girl really 
loved the man. 

One mother that I 
know, whose daughter 
is now married to a 

































4 Movie Mother 


the most unwelcome person in 


told by one of them 


wealthy film man, has to send word ahead to the mansion 
where her daughter dwells, asking permission to visit her child! 

Yet that mother was most self-sacrificing. She gave up her 
home—and her husband—to bring her girl to Hollywood. She 
went without clothing and food many times that her daughter 



































daughter. 


the man 








Hollywood fears Mother Love. In 
the name of Mother Love, a wom- 
an shot a man who had been 
paying too much attention to her 
The tragedy of it all 
was that the girl really loved 


might have both. The mother and daughter were really 
devoted to each other. 

But the film man didn’t get along with the mother before 
the marriage. No mother-in-law in his household! Daughter 
offered to give up the man she loved but her mother wouldn’t 
let her do it. She actually urged the 
marriage which meant a cruel separation 
from her daughter. 

“The marriage is for your happiness 
and success,”’ she said. ‘‘I won’t stand 
in your way.” 

She receives a2 small allowance from 
her daughter. She is content because 
the girl is happy and prosperous. 


And the daughter? I think the 
daughter has some blackly unhappy 
moments. 


OW for another sort of picture. An- 

other mother forbade her daughter 

to marry the man she loved. The mother 

had some reason on her side. The man 

was an obscure actor and we screen mothers 

are distrustful of actors. Rightfully so, too, I 

think, as they are too superficially emotional 
to be depended upon. 

This particular mother was also out for 
bigger game than a second-rate actor. But, 
unfortunately, the actor didn’t remain a 

second-rater for long. He is now one of our biggest stars 
and the devoted husband—of another girl. And the 
daughter? With the broken-hearted desperation that 
Hollywood knows so well, she plunged into other affairs—to 
forget. She has been involved in several scandals that have 
well-nigh ruined her. 

I don’t envy that mother her thoughts, her regrets! 

I said at the beginning of this article that the most un- 
welcome person in a movie studio is a screen star’s mother. 
And I am going to tell you why. 

I know of one promising girl whose mother used to go 
and sit on the set and interfere with the director. Not only 
that, she tried to direct the daughter herself and only suc- 
ceeded in making the girl miserable and self-conscious. 

Her tactlessness was beyond belief. One day she said to 
an exceedingly capable director: ‘“‘ My daughter has been 

on the stage and knows her business. What do you know about 
acting? You used to be a newspaper reporter.” 


HEN the argument got hot, mamma ended by throwing a 

script book at the director, narrowly missing his head. 
The missile landed beyond and broke a few lights. Daughter 
lost her job; you really can’t blame the management. And it was 
some time before she landed another, although she was young, 
beautiful and talented. 

Before she could get a new contract, she had to sign a clause 
barring her mother from the lot. 

There is such a thing as being too self-sacri- 
ficing, even for a mother. A wise mother, be 
she in Hollywood or in Iowa, soon finds this 
out. Even an animal mother knows it; just 
watch a mother dog discipline her puppies. 

And so I don’t quite feel the sympathy I 
should for the screen mother who is now work- 
ing in a millinery establishment while her 
daughter lives in a Spanish villa. The mother 
made every sacrifice, [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 ] 
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Clara Bow and ‘“‘Buddy”’ Rogers with their best friend, 
the postman. Clara leads all the girls in fan letters. 
*“‘Buddy”’ heads all the boys. They are both young 
enough to enjoy reading every serious communication 


The author of this article should, by ail odds, know his letters. 
As publicity director for Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks he 
supervised their fan mail for years. Read what he says about what 
the fans write to the stars and what the stars think about it. 


—The Editor. 
ND now... 
We come to this matter of fan mail. 


What, if anything, happens to the letters you write 
to the motion picture stars? That question cannot be an- 
sweredinone breath. In fact, it 
cannot be answered in two 
breaths, because too many things 
happen to letters you write to 
the stars. 














What Happens 1 
































The stars find con- 
structive criticism 
and real encourage- 
ment in their mail 
order applause 


First of all, they go into your nearest mail box and 
thence to Hollywood. And what happens to them 
after they arrive depends entirely upon their contents. 

From all over the world these letters come, in all 
shapes and sizes and with all manner of addresses to 
guide them. They are the stars’ applause. They are 
the stars’ best critics. They are the instrument that 
measures the stars’ worth. 

Of all the stars in the cinema capital, Clara Bow re- 
ceives the most mail. Billie Dove comes second. 
Among the male stars, Charles Rogers leads the 
parade, with Richard Dix next. But no male star ever 
receives as many letters as an equally important 
feminine star. 

For the month of April, Clara Bow received 33,727 
letters. Billie Dove received 31,128. Charles Rogers, 
19,618, and Richard Dix, 12,002. 





Billie Dove values the friendship of the thou- 
sands who take the trouble to write to her. 
In reading her fan mail or answering requests 
for photographs, Billie is one of the most con- 
scientious of the stars. She is second to Clara 
Bow in post-office popularity 

















THE LEADERS INLETTERS 


nn 
ee Fok sone diecnenedweewaceueel 


Chhavles Hamers... . .o<scccsccenesee 19,618 
Coffeen Motes cscs ccccsccccececsc dae 
Oe . -14,000 
Dolores Costello................---14,000 
ee er 
BE BO. heat ectewadasaamas 12,000 
ee errr ee ovecc lh OG 
ae TT 11,000 
6.6 a 6 wnat ae 10,900 
Charles Farrell....... (eaten 10,000 
a ee ieataneita 10,000 


(Figures are for the month of April) 











Since Clara receives the largest number of letters, let us 
peek first into the Bow mail bag. Here’s what we find: 
letters suggesting stories; letters inviting Clara to parties; 
letters criticising her work; letters complimenting her work; 
letters asking for money; letters assuring her she has “IT;” 
love letters; letters from persons who are sure they could 
succeed in pictures if Clara would only help them; silly and 
inconsequential letters; letters requesting photographs; 
letters asking for old clothes; letters offering Clara golden 
opportunities to get rich quick . . . letters, letters, letters, 
from an idolizing public that is interested in every red hair 
of the Bow head. 

And the contents of Clara’s mail bag is typical. In all 
general aspects, it is the contents of every star’s mail bag. 





Most of the big studios maintain special departments to 


handle the fan mail. Here is the letter room at First 

National where 55,000 brickbats and bouquets are received 

every month. Billie Dove, Colleen Moore and Richard 

Barthelmess are the stars who receive the greatest number 
of letters in this studio 


Fan Mail? sone mi 
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When you write a letter to Harold Lloyd that 

letter is first opened and read by J. Darsie Lloyd, 

Harold’s father. If your letter is particularly 

interesting, amusing or helpful papa passes it on 
to his boy 


There are additions or subtractions, as the 
case may be, to fit the personality of each 
particular star. 

It is too bad that people write begging letters. 
And it is too bad that they ask to be helped into 
pictures. And it is too bad, too, that some are 
incoherent and that occasionally one is raving 
mad. But that is life. It will be so to the end 
of time. 


ANY of Clara’s letters are about “IT.” 

One wasaddressed to her recently as “‘ ‘IT,’ 
Hollywood, California.” This letter came from 
Glasgow, proving that the Scotch have a sense 
of humor as well as a sense of economy; also 
proving that even if postal employes do not 
themselves possess “‘IT,” at least they know 
where “IT” abides. 

Fifty per cent of Clara’s mail is from high 
schools and colleges; thirty per cent is from men, 
and five per cent is mash notes from these men; 
another five per cent is from elderly men and 
women and ten per cent is from children under 
twelve years of age. 

Of course, Clara is not the only film luminary 
who receives oddly addressed letters. One 
came to Colleen Moore last week from Dublin, 
Ireland, with only a drawing of the star on the 
envelope and the word “Hollywood” lettered 
neatly below. Mary Pickford receives count- 
less letters from all over the world with only 
‘““America’s Sweetheart”’ written on the en- 
velopes. Sally Phipps received one from Rome 
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embellished, “‘To the kindest young lady, 
Sally Phipps, United States.” Harold 
Lloyd received one from London with the 
name “Hollywood” and the picture of a 
pair of horn-rimmed glasses cut from a 
magazine and pasted on the envelope. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Tom Mix, Fred 
Thomson, Jack Mulhall, Charlie Chaplin 
and Rin-Tin-Tin receive letters with only 
their pictures cut from magazines and 
pasted on the envelope as addresses. 

All the stars are vitally interested in 
their fan mail. Three secretaries are kept 
busy opening and sorting letters for Clara 
Bow. Every letter that is not merely a 
request for a photograph, or utterly in- 
consequential, is perused by Clara. She 
takes a youngster’s pride in her mail, es- 
pecially in the invitations she receives, and 
reads with eager interest every “bid” toa 
“prom,” hoping she may be able toattend. 


T the Famous-Lasky-Paramount Stu- 

dios, where Clara works, star mail is so 
heavy that a private post office has been 
installed. Itis the only private post office 
in the world operated to accommodate 
cinema celebrities. It handles an average 
of 375,000 pieces of maileach month. Ex- 
ecutives say these figures compare with 
postal records of the total mail handled 
in such cities as Syracuse, N. Y.; Topeka, 
Kans.; Pueblo, Colo., and others of like 
size. The greatest amount of mail that 
goes to any studio in Hollywood is 
handled here. 

To give you some idea of the mass of fan 
mail that reaches the stars through this 
office, the following figures were taken 
from the records for April. Not counting 
Bow, Rogers and Dix, because their figures have already been 
quoted, other tabulations are: Mary Brian, 11,000; Bebe 
Daniels, 10,980; Esther Ralston, 8,000; Dick Arlen, 6,000; Gary 
Cooper, 5,852; James Hall, 5,032; Louise Brooks, 5,021 (with 
very few pictures released, her fan interest has been created 


letters. 





All the letters you write to Charles Rogers first fall into the capable hands of 


pretty Kathleen O’Hagen. 
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She answers all those requests for photographs. 
And now that Miss O’Hagen has had her picture in PHOTOPLAY, she will 
probably receive fan mail on her own account 






How your letters influence pictures 








Anita Page has not as yet appeared in a picture, but here she is in 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer fan mail department collecting her 
Plenty of advance publicity about Miss Page did it. 
Unusual or striking stories about the stars invariably result in a 


big increase in letters 


primarily through publicity). Ruth Taylor, 3,240 (one picture 
and intensive publicity did this for Ruth). Wallace Beerv, 
1,485 (a very popular star with little fan mail because his 
appeal is to men, not women. Women, you see, write 75 per 
cent of the fan mail). Emil Jannings, 680 (a marvelous actor, 
Jannings, but in no sense 
a romantic figure, and 
therefore he receives a 
very small fan mail. The 
fact that he is a foreigner 
may also have something 
to do with this). 

Each studio, of course, 
has its own method of 
handling fan mail. In 
some instances the stars 
take care of their own; in 
other cases the studios as- 
sume the task. At all 
events, the purpose is the 
same; to serve the fanona 
personal basis and to give 
an intimate touch to the 
correspondence. 

Although the value of 
fan mail has always been 
somewhat in dispute, a 
majority of the stars and 
producers feel that it is 
well worth its cost because 
it builds good will. It also 
offers a star an ideal means 
of direct advertising. And, 
too, it shows the popular- 
ity of every production 
released by a star. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 ] 























If a prize fight were to be fought the way they make 
movies . . . the first two hours would be given over to 
tributes to the producers. The bell would ring. Signal 
from the executives’ corner. They would take out 
Dempsey and put in somebody’s relative 


Illustrated by 
Russell Patterson 
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By Harry Carr 


TIFLING the screams of a guilty conscience, I have ruth- 
lessly abandoned the motion picture industry to its fate. 
It will have to try to stagger on alone without me. I don’t 
care if they just beg and beg and beg... . 
Like Thomas Jefferson when he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, I feel that the world is entitled to an explanation. 
I have been everything in a studio except the mother of the 
star. At that, I was once a sort of stepfather to a whole studio. 
It was at Mack Sennett’s—my first movie job. I was doing 
publicity. It was the heyday of 
the bathing girls. 











OVICS 


nearly everybody proposed to her sooner or Jater—but I re- 
member this one especially. He told her that she would 
marry him and pass the rest of her days in golden luxury. 


N maiden meditation, fancy free, she begged bashfully to be 

allowed to think it over until Saturday. When he came back 

for his answer, he found a cold and sarcastic young lady waiting 
for him. 

‘““Where do you get this stuff—you’re worth two millions?” 

she said bitterly. ‘I’ve looked 

you up in Bradstreet and Dun. 





I didn’t have an opportunity 
to do much publicity work. Most 
of my time was occupied in mop- 
ping up tears. My office was the 
official weeping station of the 
studio. No young lady could 
weep comfortably except on my 
office desk. I was in danger 
most of the time from pneu- 
monia—the perpetual dampness. 
Their tragedies were frightful 
and harrowing. Jane—the mean 
old cat—had taken the only bath- 
ing suit on the lot that showed 
Elaine’s legs to advantage. 

I remember one girl, who has 
since left the screen. She had 
the face of an orphan angel. One 
day a sheik proposed to her— 


viser. 


wonderful.’ ”’ 





Harry Carr’s Valedictory: 


HAVE been everything in a studio 

except the mother of a star. ; 
“I have been expert production ad- 
But I never could find anyone 
who wanted to listen to advice. 

“The reason the critical mind has a 
hard row to hoe in the studio is that 
you are always dealing with people 
who have the vanity of little children. 
You must always say: 


You areallinthered. You owe 
$85,000 to Pickles & Kraut—you 
eS ea 

But the young man had fled. 

In those days the Sennett 
studio was an incubator of genius 
Louise Fazenda, Wallace 
Beery, Ray Griffith, Mal St. 
Clair, Phyllis Haver, Marie Pre- 
WHE A « 

I remember one day that 
Sennett happened to look out of 
his office window (for some ex- 
traordinary reason he always 
transacts all his business in the 
rubbing room of his Turkish 
bath) and saw a little girl com- 
ing up the walk. He hurried out 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 


‘It is very, very 
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The Sweetheart y 
me 


O man,” said Solomon, ‘‘ever gets away from a 
clever women unless she wants him to.” 

This was not a wise-crack. It is the terrible truth. 

But there is such a thing as being very young. 
Most girls—and especially the ones who are most likely to 
grow up into fascinating women—begin to take notice of the 
art of acquiring boy-friends when they are very, very young 
and before they have become clever. What is the knowledge 
that a girl tucks away in the back of her head during this pain- 
ful period when the boy-friend may actually get away from 
her because she isn’t yet as clever as she is going to be? 

What is it that clever women have found out about men? 

I believe they know a few plain truths about men and be- 
cause the more fascinating women there are in the world the 
better I like it, I make no bones about exposing men. Being 
exposed in our true character is really a small price to pay for 
the privilege of being fascinated. 

The clever woman knows that what she wants in a man is 
simple and what a man wants in her is complex. 

Everybody likes to believe almost the exact opposite. 
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The Simple Art of 


What 1s it that clever 
women have found 
out about menr A 
witty short story 
writer gives you the 
answer 


By Lucian Cary 
Illustrated by Frank Godwin 


Everybody likes to believe that women are mysterious, strange, 
inexplicable, unpredictable and all the rest of it. Men like 
to believe it because it is a blanket alibi, a ready excuse for 
their failures with women. Women like to believe it because 
it gives them a sense of power. 

But clever women see through this pleasing illusion and grasp 
the fact, which is that men are more mysterious than women. 

Once they have grasped the fact, women are’ free to go 
directly at the job of solving the mystery. For the mysterious 
thing about men is not very deep, not very strange, and not in 
the least inexplicable. It is really just that—that he makes a 
complex demandof women. Hewantsseveral thingsin a woman. 


HE best way to find out howother people feel and what other 

people think is to ask yourself how you feel and what you 
think. But in this particular case a woman cannot find out 
how a man feels and what a man wants by asking herself. 

All she wants is a man who will make good. She may prefer 
him to be tall, handsome and athletic. She may prefer that 
he dance like a sheik and make love like an artist. (I ought to 
say, ‘‘Make love the way an artist is supposed to make love 
and never does.”’ The first rule of womanly wisdom is: Never 
fall in love with an artist, or an actor, or an intellectual, or a 
writer—they are all promise and no performance.) 

But to get back to woman’s preferences. She may prefer a 
man bronzed by the tropical jungle, like those Englishmen 
who are always going off to Africa to hunt big game. She may 
prefer a millionaire broker in Wall Street to the fellow who has 
a nice garage business and will prebably get the Buick agency 
next year. But these are merely preferences. All she expects, 
and certainly all she demands, is that he will make good in 
his business and—as men who make good in their businesses 
usually do—make sincere love to her. 

She will cheerfully stand for an immense amount of awkward- 
ness. You know the utterly boob-like way in which even the 
most sophisticated man acts when a woman cries real tears. 
He will pound her on the back as if he had just rescued her from 
drowning after she had gone down for the third time. He will 
say in what he thinks are tender tones but in what is really the 
exasperated voice of defeat, ‘There, there, don’t cry—it’ll be 
all right in a minute.” But she doesn’t mind as long as she 
hears a sincere ring in his voice when he tells her he loves her. 

Men, though awkward, are not simple. Now, don’t mis- 
understand me. Men are simple-minded. Men are dumb. 
The cleverest man who ever lived must often have seemed a 
poor dumb brute to his wife. And what’s more, he was 
probably just as dumb as he seemed. Women are ever so 
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Fascinating 


Men 


HIS is the second of PHOTOPLAY’S series 

of articles on Men and Women. It expresses 
a man’s viewpoint on the modern relations be- 
tween the sexes. You will like this article. It is 
frank. It is clever. And it is wise. “Men,” 
writes Mr. Cary, “though awkward, are not 
simple. The least complicated man wants 
five separate and distinct kinds of woman. He 
wants a mother, a wife, a pal, a child and a 
sweetheart.” 

Next month you will hear from a woman. 
Phyliss Duganne asks “Has the Modern Girl 
IT?” And then she answers by telling you how 
the girl of today looks at the problem of sex. 


much wiser than men because they are so much simpler in what 
they ask of life. As I have been reminding you, all a woman 
wants is a man who will make good. 

The simplest and least complicated man wants at least five 
separate and distinct kinds of woman. He wants (1) a mother, 
(2) a wife, (3) a pal, (4) a child, and (5) a sweetheart. 

Some men want a lot more. I knew a writer once who was 
sore because the curly-headed blonde who had married him, 
doubtless in a fit of absent-mindedness, could not be a brunette 
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The Child 





‘The Mother 


in the afternoon and red-haired at night. He was disappointed 
because, though she could dance like a witch, her golf was ter- 
rible. He was bitter because, though she was an uncommonly 
good listener, she wasn’t much of a talker. He crabbed be- 
cause, though she was charming in a dinner dress, or a bathing- 
suit, or an afternoon costume, she couldn’t and wouldn’t wear 
sport clothes. And so on, and on, and on. He was what you 
might call hard to please. 

The answer is: Don’t fall in love with a writer. Or if you 
do, be clever enough to let him get away. 

The only question worth a girl’s while is what the ordinary 
or decent man wants—and expects—and gets from any woman 
who is at all clever. Because there is no doubt that if he gets 
it, he sticks. He is permanently fascinated. 

The ordinary man wants five different kinds of women and— 
this is important—he wants them all in one. His idea of the 
right sort of girl is printed in raised letters on the American 
silver dollar: E Pluribus Unum. Or, in our language, one who 
has everything. He usually doesn’t know this; and even when 
he does he may be ashamed to admit it. That is why women 
need to be clever; or else to read this article. 


IRST of all, then,a man wants a mother. He wants awoman 

who will cool his fevered brow with a soft and gentle handand 
lend a willing ear to his swear words, when somebody else gets 
the order for a fleet of twelve motor trucks; or when the boss has 
been particularly unjust, unreasonable and persnickety, or when 
somebody has criticized him and he is not angry but terribly, 
terribly hurt. 

I know a man who wrote a book. He got three reviews of it 
in one morning’s mail. None of these reviews called his book 
a masterpiece. He went to bed. He had to be fed pot-roast 
with dumplings, strawberry short-cake and pie a la mode. 
He had to have somebody play “ Just Around the Corner There’s 
Sunshine for You” on the phonograph over and over again. 
In short he was sick and when a man is sick he wants a mother. 

Any trained nurse will tell you that a man who has gone to a 
hospital for a slight operation makes more trouble than eighteen 
women with babies. That is one reason why trained nurses 
marry so well. 

The girl who is a true mother takes a man’s ailments seri- 
ously. Between times she darns his socks, sews on his buttons, 
and convinces him that hecan lick the world. [CONT. ON PAGE 106] 
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Being a psycho-analytical explanation 
of how they get that way.” 


By Louis E. Bisch, M. D., Ph. D. 


EVERAL months ago—I make the time indefinite on 
purpose—I had a patient from the Middle West, a quiet, 
shy, demure little miss, who wanted “‘Oh, so very much!” 
to see a certain play in New York. She had read advance 
notices about this drama and was considerably keyed up over it. 

But on the night she presented herself at the box office she 
found, to her surprise, that the play had been closed by the 
censor. In this case censor meant the police and the district 
attorney’s office. 

The interest which attaches itself to the incident is not the 
fact that the play had been shut down—that has happened 
“many a time and oft” before. The significance to be found 
here centers on the young lady herself. 

She was furious for one thing and her eyes flashed as she 
spoke. ‘“‘They say the play was immoral,” she went on. 
“Well, I have since read the book. And lucky it is for me 
that I did happen to find the play in printed form. 

“When I came to New York I was all set to have a good 
time, to break the restraints that have hemmed me in all my 
life in the small town I live in. And you know as well as I 
do, Doctor, that opportunities to run wild are never lacking 
in a big city. At home I used to toy with this idea, dream 
about it, build castles in Spain. I think it was Pope who wrote 
that every woman is at heart a rake or something like that. At 
any rate, although people would never suspect it in me—and 
I’m really confessing it because I’m mad, I suppose—I cer- 
tainly had the rake craving pretty strong. That’s why I 
specially wanted to see that play. It is a study of the kind 
of thing—”’ 

She stopped abruptly, apparently deliberating how much 
more to tell. Then her face flushed scarlet and finally she 
began to weep. 

“But do you mind telling me why you said it was lucky 
for you that you found the play in printed form?” I encouraged. 

“‘ Because I read it just in time,”’ she blurted out. ‘And had 
I had the opportunity of 
seeing the play when I 


And from such studies I would conclude that the case of the 
young lady just cited is not exceptional by a long shot. I 
believe that many more women were benefited by seeing that 
particular censored play while it ran, and that perhaps hun- 
dreds will continue to be helped by reading the printed text. 

You see, the censor type of mind is a very peculiar one. 

And perhaps the most striking peculiarity about it is its 
inability to appreciate and understand its own differences 
from that of the majority of people. 

The censor reasons from the particular to the general 
instead of, as he should, from the general to the particular. 


F, for instance, a female censor suddenly felt impelled to 

wear trousers she would deduct therefrom that the rest of 
womankind should wear trousers also. But she would not 
necessarily feel impelled to don man’s apparel simply because 
the rest of the women did. 

Furthermore, not only does the censor mind fail to note its 
own differences, it goes a step further and believes quite 
implicitly that its own differences are correct and should 
become standard. 

In other words, the censor glories in his individual difference 
from everybody else. 

He is proud of it. He may boast of it. He often shouts it 
from the housetops. All in all the censor is as supreme an 
egotist as could possibly exist. 

It is plain, therefore, that the censor leads a sort of detached 
and isolated life, a kind of self-satisfied and self-glorified 
existence, which makes him strikingly unqualified to judge 
what the effect of a play or novel or story or picture may be 
upon the morals of the majority. 

By nature the censor is conservative. 

By temperament he is suspicious of change and progress. 

By habit he is seclusive and shut-in. 

His type of mind is pronouncedly single-track. 

He is out of tune with 
life. Often he is woefully 





wanted to I would have 
been spared the humiliation 
and self-torture I endured 
while I still held those crazy 
ideas, but which the book 
settled for me.” 


ERE is one case, at any track. 
rate, where the censors 
went wrong. 

Instead of demoralizing 
this particular girl the play 
actually moralized her! 

Just how often censors 
make errors of judgment it 
would be impossible to de- 
termine. But that they do 
make such errors there can 
be no question whatsoever. 

The reason I make this 
assertion is because I have 
known personally many 
censor-minded individuals 
and often have I dissected 
and analyzed their mental 
and emotional slants on life. 


is mentally sick.” 





HAT is a Censor? 
“By nature a censor is conservative. 
“By habit he is seclusive and shut-in. 
“His type of mind is pronouncedly single- 


“He is out of tune with life. Often he is 
woefully ignorant of what life is. 

“Having had comparatively little experi- 
ence the censor cannot possibly get the view- 
point of the other fellow. 

‘And just because he has had so little knowl- trust. To me they have 
edge of the ways of the world he overvalues 
his own limited experience absurdly. iable. 

“Nearly always feelings of shame, guilt and 
self-accusation are to be found somewhere 
buried in his unconscious mind. 

“Really the worst you can say of the censor, 
pestiferous though he often may be, is that he 


ignorant of what life is. 

Having had comparative- 
ly little experience the cen- 
sor cannot possibly get the 
viewpoint of the other 
fellow. 

And just because he has 
had so little knowledge of 
the ways of the world he 
overvalues his own limited 
experiences absurdly. 

Censor-minded indi- 
viduals annoy most people 
and produce a feeling of dis- 


always appeared rather pit- 


The reason is that I have 
found each and every one of 
them neurotic. 

Can you imagine how it 
must feel to be obsessed 
with the impulse to regu- 
late other people’s morals 
and compel their right- 
eousness? 
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Illustration by Rollin Kirby 


These censor folk cannot 
exactly help themselves. 

They are suffering from 
compulsions just as much 
as the person who is forced 
to touch every gate post 
he passes, or to add up all 
the automobile numbers 
he sees, or else be tortured 
by feelings of tormenting 
uneasiness or a sense of 
constantly impending 
danger. 


HERE are degrees 
and grades of censor- 
mindedness, to be sure. 

The milder forms are 
not so distressing and in 
these the ego geis a kick 
out of meddling into 
others’ affairs and dictat- 
ing what they should or 
should not do. 

But the more severe 
forms of censor neurosis 
are no joke. Sometimes 
they are agony. 

“T want to be cured of 
this habit of mine to want 
to reform the world, ”’ said 
an intelligent man of forty 
who called to see me pro- 
fessionally. ‘“‘I want to 
be like other people and 
enjoy life,” he went on. 
“This way I am most un- 
happy.” 

An analysis of the man’s 
mind revealed repressed 
and hidden feelings of 
self-accusation dating 
from childhood. 


HENEVER hecom- 

mitted some child- 
ish prank or indiscretion 
his mother, a most severe 
and censorious woman, 
would scold and humiliate 
him. Disobedience of any 
sort meant swift and hard 
punishment. The boy 
was often whipped for go- 
ing fishing without per- 
mission. One day when 
he went to the circus, even 
although he paid his ad- 
mission with money he 
had saved, his mother 
locked him in his room all 
day without food. On another occasion he went in swimming 
without a bathing suit and his mother shamed him before the 
neighbors again and again. 

“T got so I felt I was an outcast,”’ the patient said. ‘‘ And I 
grew up convinced not only that I must atone for all my 
wickedness but that I must devote my life to stamping it out 
whenever or wherever I could.” 

Not all censor compulsions have an identical analytic ex- 
planation like the foregoing but most of them are similar. 

Nearly always feelings of shame, guilt, and self-accusation 
are to be found somewhere buried in the unconscious mind. 
And always there goes with it a compensatory reaction of 
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wanting to do good and help others by way of atonement. 

Every human being worth his salt resents interference with 
his personal liberty. 

We dislike regulation. We rebel against it. We become 
bitter toward those whom we hold responsible for it. 

And that probably explains why we tend to believe that all 
censors are hypocrites. 

Personally, I have not been able to substantiate this rather 
prevalent opinion. 

That some censor types, especially some who make a living 
out of professional censorship, are pure fakes there can be 
little doubt. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 ] 
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NE glimpse of the sky will tell you that the weather forecast is 

‘cloudy, with probable showers.”’ This remarkable photograph 

shows Noah’s Ark in the process of construction. It is a scene 
from the Biblical story of the Deluge, now being filmed at the Warner 
Studio where, for the first time in the history of the movies, everyone 
is praying for rain and lots of it. According to scientists, the 
Ark, from Biblical description, was 300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad 
and 30 cubits high. A cubit is 18 inches, so you can figure out the 
modern measurements. It was built of ‘gopher’ wood. The elephants 
in this picture which are helping with the work will also be on the pas- 


senger list. 


















Spills The 


KRIJOLES 


Sensational exposé of Miss 
Loos’ early life by a father 
who prefers brunettes 


By R. Beers Loos 


SCRAPBOOK before me supplies the information 

that my daughter, (Corinne) Anita Loos, was born 

in Montreal, Canada; Clyde, Ohio; San Francisco, 

New York City, San Diego, California; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Moonachie, New Jersey, and in 
several other towns and flag stations too numerous to mention. 
Traveling around to be born simultaneously in so many 
different and widely 
separated places must 
have proved a trying 
ordeal for one so 
young, and this 
possibly 
accounts for her 
diminutive 
size. She 
weighed five 











































Anita’s Dad} 
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At eight years Anita Loos sold a poem 

or five dollars. She was the only 
child in San Francisco who ever 
bought five dollars’ worth of gumdrops 


Murray 


pounds when born and today stands four-feet-ten in her 
French heels and tips the hay scales at eighty-six pounds, with 
rouge and powder. 

As a matter of fact Anita was born in her grandfather’s 
ranch house near Etna (formerly called Rough and Ready), 
Scott Valley, Siskiyou County, California. Siskiyou County 
in early days was the stamping ground of Bret Harte and 
Joaquin, Miller, ‘the poet of the Sierras,” both of whom 
Anita’s grandfather knew well. These two celebrated authors 
thoughtfully removed themselves from Siskiyou several years 
before Anita arrived in order that she might have a clear field. 

At this late date an appreciative father extends to the heirs 
and assigns of Messrs. Harte and Miller, deceased, sincere 
thanks for the kind consideration shown his daughter by Bret 
and Joaquin. 

I was running a newspaper in Yreka, the county seat of 
Siskiyou, and one sunny April day when the wild flowers were 
lazily nodding in the warm spring breezes and all nature 
seemed to smile, especially in the vicinity of Iunker’s 
brewery, a feeling stole o’er me that I must hie to 
Scott Valley. I remarked about it at the time to 
Mr. Iunker as he was drawing another one. So I 
put on my collar and an hour later was exercising 
my well-worn pass over the California and Oregon 
Stage Line. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 ] 





This picture was taken at the 

time when Anita was writing 

scenarios for Triangle. Her 

subtitles were the first to break 

the Laura Jean Libbey tradition 
of caption writing 
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The girls again steal the boys’ fashions. 

This handkerchief ring was worn in the 

days when men dressed in satins and laces. 

Mary Brian found it in the wardrobe de- 

partment and decided it was just the thing 
to wear to dances 


EPORTS trickling East from Hollywood indicate 
Rtet someone should take Lina Basquette aside and 

give her a few words of advice. Lina has advanced 
rapidly to stardom and she has the leading role in one of 
the most conspicuous productions of the year. But it is 
bad form to boast and, in Hollywood, it is dangerous. 
This business is like a trick stairway. You may get half- 
way to the top but the stairs are apt to slip and slide you 
down. 

It’s fine to know that you are good, but it is not so nice 
to keep reminding others about it. 

And Lina seems to have stepped on the toes of other 
troupers who have worked longer and harder for their 
success. 

The Movie Suicide Club, composed of stars who have 
killed themselves on the screen, is always looking for new 
members. 


[ rae JOY has a precious young daughter. She 
came home from Sunday school quite puzzled, after 

hearing the song, ‘““Sweet Peace, the Gift of God’s Love.” 

“Mother, why doesn’t God like all his flowers?” she in- 
quired. 

“He does, my dear,” explained Leatrice. 

“Well, today they sang, ‘Sweet Peas, the Gift of God’s 
Love,’ ’”’ she protested. 


HARLES FARRELL was dining at the Russian Eagle with 
Virginia Valli. 

Janet Gaynor came in with an escort, a handsome young 
fellow. 

Charles was unable to take his eves from the nearby table 
and Janet. 

And the next day he confessed to friends he never felt so 
peculiar in his life. Something just seemed to choke him, he 
admitted. It was the first time he had seen Janet with another 
fellow. 

Loving two women is always a hard job, Charlie! 
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Instead of a Paris 
divorce, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolphe 
Menjou cele- 
brated a Paris 
wedding. Menjou 
has gone to tell 
Hollywood about 
his meeting with 
Bernard Shaw. 
Mrs. Menjou is 
returning toshow 
her friends her 
new coat made of 
reptile skins 


P&A 


RODUCTION had begun on the Greta Garbo picture, ““War 

in the Dark,” when the fact was disclosed that the star was 
to wear another fur cape or coat. 

She stoutly rebelled, saying she had worn a coat in every 
picture she had made and she would not wear one in this. 

Every sort of subterfuge was tried; coats of satin and various 
combinations, but none was satisfactory and eventually they 
were compelled to return to the original fur cape. 

Seeing the uselessness of further argument, Greta slipped the 
cape on, entered the scene smiling sweetly, and remarking: 

“‘Eef I was temperamental, I would not work until I got what 
I wanted.” 


Wiles HAINES was watching Greta Garbo make 

love to Conrad Nagel on the set of ‘‘War in the Dark.” 

“My Gawd,” he exclaimed, “if Greta kissed a tree she’d 
start a forest fire!” 


EGARDLESS of rumors about Garbo’s temperament—the 
statements that she likes to be alone; that she is “different,” 
“the one great exception ’’—the film players adore her. 



































Pola Negri and 
her husband, 
Serge Mdivani, 
sail for France ‘‘to 
forget the mov- 
ies.”’ But will the 
movies forget 
Pola? Not likely, 
because Pola is 
writing her 
memoirs. After 
five yearsin Holly- 
wood, she can’t 
complain of lack 
of material 
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An instance of her naive manner: 

A group of film people were dining with Jack Gilbert. Lilyan 
Tashman sat opposite Greta. Greta whispered to the girl next 
to her, “Do I look like Lilyan?” The other girl answered, 
“‘Well, I admire you both, but I don’t think you look alike.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” Greta said. ‘‘They told me I looked 
like Lilyan and I did so want to be like her.” 


ROMANCE that began in a fashionable charity bazaar in 

Mexico City in 1921 ended in the prosaic divorce court at 
Nogales. Dolores Del Rio, the much press-agented star, was 
awarded a decree against Jaime Del Rio. Jaime has sailed for 
Europe, vowing that he will not return to Hollywood until he is 
as famous as his ex-wife. 

Immediately after the divorce was awarded reporters flocked 
to ask Dolores if she,were to marry Edwin Carewe, her director 
and discoverer. 

Miss Del Rio handed the old carbon-copy answer, “I am 
interested only in my work and do not, at this time, contem- 
plate any other matrimonial adventures.” 

Where have we heard that before? 

























Stardom—obscurity, and now a return to 
the screen. Just for luck Lila Lee has 
changed her personality and is playing a 
giddy girl in ‘‘Just Married.’’ Her husband, 
James Kirkwood, is appearing on the stage 
in England 





LIVE BROOK was playing a prison scene. The call 

came for lunch. He walked slowly back to his dress- 
ing room wondering why anyone would be tempted to 
turn criminal and invite such a costume as he was 
wearing. 

He changed to his own clothes, slipped his hands in his 
pockets and discovered that $107 and his $300 gold 
watch were missing. 

Now Clive has his prison garb hanging on a very handy 
peg. 

But he and the Paramount officials have been unable 
to find the man who should wear it. 


Vay B= Wilson Mizner, Hollywood’s much 
talked about wit, ran a racing tip bureau in New 
York City, he advertised with this sign: 
“Our selections even amaze the horses!” 


ON’T believe a word you hear about Lupe Velez and Al 

Jolson. That’s just Hollywood gossip. Al admitted to us 
that he is much in love with his former wife, Ethel Delmar, and 
by the time you see this they will be married again. 


Y the way, besides being actor, director, etc., Al has added 

cooking to his accomplishments. 

“T cooked all my own birthday dinner, even to the turkey, 
last week,” he boastfully announced, ‘‘and few husbands have 
more than that to recommend them.” 


OAH BEERY, the “best damn caballero in all Costa 
Roja,” sets a good example for temperamental married 
folks in the film colony. 

He has built a new honeymoon bungalow for the wife from 
whom he was separated a year or so ago and gracefully admits 
he was just as human as she. 

‘“‘T am moving heaven and earth to get her back. Any man 
builds a house for his bride and who wouldn’t for a woman 
whose worth he already knows?” 





















Janet Gaynor looks like a school girl. Or rather most 
school girls look more like movie stars than Janet. Ac- 
companied by her mother, Janet recently spent a vaca- 
tion in New York, her fixst visit since she achieved top 





place on the screen 


IRST NATIONAL’S initial talking motion picture will be, 

appropriately, “‘The Squall.’”’ Now there’s a chance for 
young Clarence Kenyon Sills or little Donald Reid Hughes, 
offspring of Milton Sills and Lloyd Hughes, respectively, to 
display some natural talent. 


VERHEARD at tea. 
‘‘And, my dear, this is what she said, ‘I’ll have my 
pictures shown somewhere, if I have to marry an exhibitor 
to do it.’”’ 


OLLEEN MOORE says Sherman was right about war. She 
has just been through it. 

In one sequence in “Lilac Time,” a French village was 
destroyed by artillery fire. 

Colleen crouched in one corner. Dirt and splintered wood 
fell upon her, following a terrific explosion. 

The property men above, who were dropping the debris, let a 
small bit fall on her head. 

“Gwan!” barked ‘“Hezi’” Tate, sorrel-topped assistant 
director, ‘“whattaye think this is, a tea party? Pretend it’s me 
down there.” 

A perfect avalanche fell at once and Colleen spent days 
recovering from the shock and bruises. 


| happened during Lon Chaney’s visit to New York. As 
Chaney stepped into a taxicab in front of his hotel, 
another taxi driver yelled to Lon’s chauffeur, “Hey, that’s 
Lon Chaney you’re drivin’. ” 
“Shut your face,’? shouted the irate cabman, “and stop 
insultin’ me customers.” 


FRIEND was querying Mrs. Griffin, Bebe Daniels’ dear 
little grandmother, on the outcome of the charm-against- 
jinx campaign that Bebe has been sponsoring to rid herself of 
the bad luck that has been chasing her for these last several 
months. 
“And what, Mrs. Griffin, will the prizes be?”’ she asked. 
“Well,” smoothing her dress neatly, ‘‘they’re going to be an 
evening dress for the girl and a signal ring for the boy.” 
It happened that a little religious medal, sent by a Long 
Beach, California, girl, was the one selected by Bebe. So the 
“‘signal”’ ring was not awarded. 
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Cecelia De Mille, daughter of Cecil, worked 

up enough courage to ask her father for a 

part in ‘‘The Godless Girl.’’ Papa con- 

sented, but warned her that she would have 
to start in a small réle. And she did 


HAT a time the Fox Company is having choosing a name 
for their little Spanish actress. 
First it was Maria Cassawana. 
That being too long for electric lights, they changed it to 
Marta Alba. 
However, when Maria returned from location she refused, 
with many polite thanks, the Marta. 
** Mata’ in my language means to kill. If someone should 
mispronounce— it would be veree bad luck!” 
So now it is Maria. 


UST to keep in style, Marcella Battelini, the Italian gal 
whom Fox imported, has changed her name to Lola Salvi. 


OTHING like the post-divorce friendliness that prevails in 
Hollywood. 

The other night at the Alexander Theater, in Glendale, where 
Billy Haines’ “‘ Excess Baggage” was being previewed, I saw its 
director, James Cruze, with his wife, Betty Compson, chatting 
amiably with Marguerite Snow, who once was Mrs. Cruze, too. 
With her was Neely Edwards, now her husband, who does a 
nice piece of work as a vaudeville hoofer in Cruze’s picture. 


ee Richard Arlen nor his wife, Jobyna Ralston, 
will admit that this happened. But they have a maid. 

They were dining in their Tulsa Lake home and listening 
to the radio. 

“Just listen to that!” exclaimed Jobyna. ‘Another 
imitator of Al Jolson.” 

“These radio stations shouldn’t allow singers like that on 
the air,’”’ answered Richard. ‘That fellow is awful. I hope 
Jolson isn’t listening in. It would embarrass him so.” 

Just then the number was finished and the announcer 
spoke, “KFWB, Hollywood. You have been listening to Al 
Jolson singing ‘California, Here I Come.’ ” 

It wasn’t Jolson who was embarrassed. 


NE of Ralph Forbes’ cue-lines (oh, yes, they have cue-lines 

even in the silent drama) was, ‘‘ We’ll have no back talk!” 

Came time to say it. “We'll have no back chat!’ he an- 
nounced with fervor. 


























Not Richard Barthe!lmess’ kid brother, in 
spite of those serious brown eyes. Louise 
Brooks as she appears in ‘‘Beggars of Life.’’ 
A little neat and clean but otherwise a 
handsome and convincing boy 


Everyone on the set laughed so hard it stopped the picture. 
They did not need this line to prove to them that Ralph is a// 
English. 


° OU want to hear about my embar’sing moment?” Lupe 
Velez speaking. 

“Tt was like thees. Meestair Schenck, he call me in his office 
and he say, ‘Lupe—you know we all lofe you!’ 

“T say, ‘Yes, Meestair Schenck!’ Nice, like that. 
vink, ‘Hanh! Maybe!’ But I say yes. 

“He go on and say, ‘We hope to make beeg peecture star of 
you, Lupe! Some day.’ I say, ‘Yes!’ again. 

“He say, ‘But not eef you swear so bad all the time. 
get common. 

““ “Common girl cannot be beeg star! 
you to promise not to swear so bad. No bad words! 
Put up your right han’!’ 

‘“‘T put up my han’ and promise, ‘No more swear! No more 
bad words. Not ever!’ 


'S 


scream, ‘Hey! You—— —— 
the war, hey? You can not signal me? 
eR TY YY? 

“The man turn round. It is Meestair Schenck! Whoosh! 
And I have promised no more bad words! What a embar’sing 


moment for me! Whoosh!” 
nists nacragepaiaaaias overheard in a studio the day after a 
preview: 
‘“‘What’s the verdict on the picture?’’ 
‘““Well, the producers don’t know whether to shelve it or 


release it as an epic.” 
A STEWART has established a residence in Reno. 
After years of indecision, she has decided to sue Rudolph 
Cameron for divorce. 
Don’t forget that there is a handsome blond stranger, who 
is anxiously waiting for the judge to tell Anita that she is 
free at last. 


Inside I 


You 


Now, Lupe, I want 
Promise! 


O—two days—t’ree days after, I drive my car down Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Someone get in my way. I lean out and 
**** 1! 1 You lose your arrm in 
What the—— —— 











“‘Your future is ail wet,’’ says Dorothy Sebastian to 


Anita Page. The two girls are demonstrating the new 

bathing pool bridge table and waterproof cards in- 

vented for players who want to play a cool, clean 
game of bridge 


LL stars have children named after them. But during the 

month of April Corinne Griffith won the silver cup when 
she received word that there were four more little Corinnes in 
this country. Corinne and her husband Walter Morosco take 
this as a good omen. 


ERHAPS one of the most concrete proofs of the economy 

wave in the movies is the ‘‘ back-to-the-apartment-house”’ 
movement. Many stars and featured players are giving up 
their homes and moving into small apartments with “maid 
service’ included. 

In one rent-your-home building in Hollywood you will find 
Laura La Plante, Olive Borden, Mary Brian, Anita Stewart, 
James Hall, Ben Lyon and a half-dozen directors. Pola Negri 
will live in her own apartment when she returns from Europe. 
Madge Bellamy has taken a tiny house somewhere in the 
country for the summer, then contemplates ‘‘aparting,’”’ they 
tell us. And now an energetic builder is erecting a house ‘‘just 
for the stars” which he says is already reserved, but won’t be 
finished until Fall. 


O vou remember all the excitement caused by Pola Negri’s 

arrival in America five years ago? Pola was the pioneer 
European star imported to Hollywood. Pola’s was the first 
exotic accent to be heard in the land of the rolling R. Pola was 
the first girl to play temperament for all it was worth. 

Well, Pola’s contract has expired and she has gone to Europe. 
No brass bands accompanied her to the pier. Other foreign stars 
and other lispers of English occupy Hollywood’s attention. 

A* D just to show you how American morals have 
wrought their devastating effect on Pola, here is a true 
report of an incident which happened recently. 

A certain couple who were waiting for two divorce 
decrees to clear the path of their romance decided to give a 
little party and invited Pola and her husband, Serge. 

“Are you going to accept?” asked a friend. 

“Certainly not!” answered Pola. “We will wait till they 
are married.” 


STELLE TAYLOR was discussing her fan mail and ex- 
plained that whenever a fan writes for her picture, she sends 
back, not only the photograph, _[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 } 
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C Stars ‘That 


The first of six stories based on real off- 
screen dramas of the movies 


E see them in nearly 

every one of the great 

feature pictures — the 

stars that never were. 
Girls, lingering on the outskirts of the 
mob who—in their dark eyes—show 
some of the fire that Pola Negri 
brought to “ Passion.”” Other girls— 
slim and wistful and white and gold 
—who use their hands after the fash- 
ion of Lillian Gish. We see dark, 
slim boys—doing a bit in some super 
production. And we catch our 
breath quite sharply and say— 
“There’s something about him that 
—that reminds us of Rudolph Valen- 
tino!” 

Sometimes even the critics notice 
these stars that never were. Some- 
times, instead of lauding the real 
star, they say—“‘ An unknown wom- 
an, in the dance hall scene, walked 
away with the picture.” Or “That 
girl in rags, who asked for money in 
the slum set—we don’t know her 
name, but she has something—” 

And so it goes! For they have 
something, indeed—many of these 
extras who belong to the studio, and 
to the life of the studio, as a shadow 
belongs tothesun! They have some- 
thing well worth the giving. As 
many of the great ones, who have 
themselves risen from the extra 
ranks, can prove! 

Yes—some of the great ones have 
risen from theextraranks. But some 
—who, equally, might have been 
great—never get ahead. Oftentimes, 
having prophesied a career to an un- 
known, we watch for the reappear- 
ance of a face that has caught at our 
attention—or at our heart strings. 
And oftentimes, we fail to see it 
again. For the stars that never 
were have a miraculous way of van- 
ishing. And back of each disappear- 
ance—if we were to take the trouble 
to investigate—liesastory. . . . 


* * * 





The most conservative of the crit- 
ics spoke of the flawless beauty of her 
face. “‘New type,” he wrote in his 
column, ‘‘this girl who did the Ma- 
donnain thestableset of “The Princely 
One.’ There is an old world loveliness about her—she might 
have stepped from an early Italian painting. Let us see more 
of her—for the screen needs new faces.”’ 

That was what the most conservative of the critics wrote. 
The other less conservative ones spoke in glowing adjectives. 
They praised the hair of the girl, and her gracious hands, 
and her wistful mouth. They praised the quiet eyelids that 
drooped so broodingly over deep eyes. They praised the 
passion of tenderness with which she held the baby—the 
baby that was a mere bundle in her arms. 
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“She will go far,” they said, “for she is unique. She will go 
far,” they added slyly, “if she is given a chance.” 

But when the powers-that-be, contract in hand, went search- 
ing for her, the girl who had played the Madonna—a mere bit 
in a great picture—was nowhere to be found. She was not at 
the address which the office kept upon its list. She had passed, 
completely, out of the scenario. . . . 


* * * & 


Myra Hale sat in the porch swing and listened to the croak- 
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N ever Were ody 


‘Lae Madonna Bit 





ing of the frogs, and the note of a far whippoorwill. And, 
incidentally, to the voice of her lover. She couldn’t help feel- 
ing that it was strange—the way his voice fitted into the 
medley made by the other voices of the country night. Per- 
haps it was because he belonged to the country. Perhaps it 
was because he came every night and, at each coming, told 
the same story. Of passion and desire and unrequited love. 

“Oh, Myra darling,” he was pleading, ‘‘get this movie idea 
out of your head! Don’t you know—don’t you realize— that 
your place ishere? With me.” 


Illustrated by 
Everett Shinn 


The director didn’t have to 
tell Myra how to bend her 
head. But, while her eyes 
rested upon the baby’s 
crumpled flower of a face, she 
heard a boy’s voice saying, 
‘“‘What’s better than being 
married to a man who loves 
you ... than being a wife 
—and mother?.. .”’ 


Myra gave the floor of the 
porch a wee tap with the toe of a 
white canvas slipper. It set 
the swing to swaying. 

““And I suppose,” she an- 
swered slowly, “‘ with the frogs, 
and the whippoorwills. Why, 
Bobby—” she paused, “the 
thought of never getting away 
from this place is enough to 
drive a girl crazy! Especially 
my sort of a girl—who’d have a 
chance at something better—” 

The boy, Bobby, looked 
mournfully down at the little 
canvas covered toe that glim- 
mered white in the moonlight. 
He wasn’t clever enough to tell 
the girl he loved that his heart lay 
on the porch floor, under that 
tapping foot. Instead he said 
sulkily— 

“What’s better than being 
married to a man that loves you 
—than being a wife and,” he 
gulped, overcome with a mo- 
mentary shyness, “and a 
mother?” 

Myra Hale’s slim toe ceased 
to tap the floor. All at once the 
swing was very still. All at 
once she was seeing a vision of 
herself, with a baby in her arms. 
A baby with her dimples—with 
Bobby’s eyes. It would be, 
perhaps, the nicest thing in the 
world—to be a wife and mother. 
If one only hadn’t—ambitions. 

“That director, last summer,” 
she said finally—“‘ he told me it 
was ashame. That I was buried here. He said that my hair 
was like Vilma Banky’s hair. He said—” 

Bobby was interrupting. 

“He said,” quoted Bobby, “ ‘You’d better come to Holly- 
wood, little one—’ I heard him—the dirty bum! Well, I’d like 
to know what right he has to say such things—to put such 
ideas—”’ 

It was the wrong method to take. Myra, who had been so 
close to softening, was sitting straighter in the swing. Her foot 
was again tapping, with even more impatience. 
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The Girl Who Ran Away From Success 


““You’ve no right to take that tone to me, Bobby,” she 
said, “‘after all—we’re not married. Not—yet. Maybe we'll 
never be married. Anyway, I’ve got to have my chance—”’ 

Bobby, looking straight off, through the summer dark, asked 
a blunt question. 

“What do you mean, your chance—?” he asked. “And, 
when—” 

But Myra Hale was answering. Very gently. 

“IT mean, my chance to be a great actress,” she told her 
lover-— ‘“‘and I’m leaving for the Coast at the end of the week. 
I—I’m sorry, Bob!” 

But the boy made no answer. He didn’t even seem to see the 
hand that reached toward him, through the dusk. 


T had all started a year before when—great event—a motion 
picture company had taken possession, for a whole glorious 
week, of the country town’s one hotel. Myra Hale, like the 
other young people of 
the place, had flickered 


Myra sat wanly on the edge of her bed—and reviewed the sit- 
uation. Her mirror told her that she was underweight—and 
extreme thinness, according to the fashion papers, was passe. 
She knew that her eyes were too worried to show vivacity— 
that her lips were more inclined to quiver than to smile. And 
Hollywood—Mecca of gayety—wants the vividness of youth 
and youth’s glad laughter! 


WO months and, from the standpoint of success, she was 
beaten. And yet—Myra’s gaze rested, just a trifle proudly, 
on the pile of letters that stood upon her dressing table! Laugh- 
ingly, at first, she had called Bobby’s daily letter her “fan 
mail.’’ Later—when some of the laughter had drained from 
her heart—she came to call it her anchor. There was some- 
thing very reassuring in this regular reminder of love and a 
home and security. It was nice ‘to know, when she came back 
from a round of denials and refusals, that the letter would be 
waiting. Begging her to give up her career—to come back to a 
pair of welcoming arms. 

To a steadfast heart. 





toward that gay group of 
magic people as a moth 
flickers toward the light 
of a candle. She, with 
the other boys and girls, 
had grouped about the 
camera man. _ Asking 
breathless questions—re- 
ceiving breath-taking an- 
swers. She had been 
given by the star’s own 
hand (ds had the rest) 
an autographed photo- 
graph. But—and in this 
she was different from 
the others — she had 
caught and momentarily 
held the director’s at- 
tention. 

“Come to Hollywood, 
some day,” he had told 
her—and his eyes, upon 
her lovely face, were the 
eyes of a man who appre- 
ciates beauty — ‘‘Come 
to Hollywood, and you’ll 
make a hit, kid. You’ve 
got the prettiest mouth 
—and hair—” 

So said the director. 
But when some twelve 
months later a girl came 
to his office, asking work, 
he did not remember her 
face or her name. He 





That Never Were.” 


Hollywood. 








Next Month 


Margaret Sangster will relate another 
fascinating story of her series, “The Stars 


This—“The Patriot’”—tells the absorb- 
ing and tragic story of a lonely Central 
American who drifts out of a revolution to 


The career had seemed 
such a certainty, once. 
For—no matter what 
anyone said, no matter 
how thinand worried she 
grew— Myra’s prettiness 
was undeniable. But, 
in Hollywood, there is so 
much beauty. Prettiness 
is a drug on the market, 
almost! 

“We want types,” a 
casting director told My- 
ra, one day. “‘ For every 
thousand lovely girls 
there’s only one that’s 
different. A cross-eyed 
woman, or anenormous- 
ly fat woman, or a gro- 
tesquely tall one, would 
have more of a chance 
than you have!” 

And so it went. 

Until, at the end of 
two months the girl sat 
on the edge of her bed, 
beaten. Ready, almost, 
for anything. Except 
just one thing. And that 
one thing was to admit 
defeat, and to go home. 

“I can’t tell Bobby 
that they never gave me 
a try at it,” she half 
sobbed. “I can’t wire 








wasn’t being unkind— 

only, during the year, he 

had seen so many lovely ladies. 

lips—so much bright hair. 
“We'll put your name on our books,” he said, eying Myra 

in her clumsy country frock, ‘‘and if a chance comes, the 

office’ll send for you!”’ Only, somehow, the chance didn’t 

come. And the office never issued itssummons. After a while 

Myra stopped waiting for it. 


So many beautifully curved 


ND yet, even though the director had forgotten her, Myra 
Hale didn’t despair. For she wasn’t penniless. Her aunt— 
with whom she had lived—had been unexpectedly generous. And 
she herself had made some money during the winter, clerking 
in the general store—money which, religiously, she had saved. 
She had come to Hollywood with three hundred dollars in her 
pocket—and three hundred dollars, back home, was a great 
sum. Enough to keep a girl for a couple of years. It kept 
Myra, in Hollywood, for a little more than a couple of months! 
For in Hollywood rooms are high, and two eggs, fried, cost 
much more than a dozen eggs—fresh from the hen—cost in a 
country town. And walking from studio to studio is hard on 


shoes—and very hard on stockings! At the end of two months 
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him for the money for a 


ticket back. I—I’d be 
miserable for the rest of my life!” 


Oh, call it pride, if you want to! But—understandable pride. 
* * 6 * " 


ND then—then out of the very air, almost—came the 

chance. The chance for which Myra Hale had waited and 
hoped and prayed. The chance to appear before the camera, 
to be apart of the great industry that fluttered all about. The 
chance to do more that appear as an extra, among a thousand 
otherextras. The chancetoplay abit—andaratherimportant 
bit—in one of the great pictures of the year! 

Had Myra known it, the chance came to her because of the 
very disturbing thinness of her cheeks—the very shadowed sad- 
ness of her eyes. It was the wistfulness of her young mouth 
that made a certain very important man pause, as he saw her 
turn away, discouraged, from the casting office. Had she been 
the plump,-pretty, unworried girl who had come to Hollywood 
answering the casual voice of a casual director—the important 
man would never have visioned her as a Madonna. Would 
never have thought of framing her face in a veil of some heavy, 
deep blue stuff. Would never have [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 | 














“TL Dowr 
Care If 


i | Never 
Make 


Another 
Picture” 


By Ruth Brery 


““P UST what has happened to Carol 
Dempster?” 
We had heard that question so often 
that we determined to find the real 
answer. 

We knew, of course, that she was still un- 
der contract to D. W. Griffith. Knew that 
she had been with him seven and a half 
years, played leads in nine of his pictures. 
But we also knew that “Sorrows of Satan” 
was her last. For more than a year she 
hadn’t played in one picture. 

It took us four days to find the young woman. She wasn’t 
in town; she’d gone to the beach; she’d gone to the dressmaker’s. 
Her sister and her brother and the rest of the family were sorry, 
but not even ¢hey seemed to know what had happened to Carol 
Dempster. 

It was five o’clock one evening when we finally reached her. 
“A story? Oh, yes,a story. But why do you want astory?” 

As we hung up the receiver we felt conscience-stricken. Poor 
child, it was too bad when she’d had such hard luck, been off 
the screen so long, to make her remember all she was missing. 
We sighed as we looked forward to an evening of tears, re- 
grets, a long, heart-rending sob story. 

We could understand. We'd seen it happen so often. Years 
of praise, glory, public adoration—then that terrible let-down 
feeling when the picture days were over. 

We thought of Josephine Dunn and the horrible eight 
months she had spent without an engagement. We remem- 
bered Mabel Normand, Mary Miles Minter, Jetta Goudal— 
oh, any number who for one reason or another had been unable 





question herself: 
Griffith. When he has a part which he thinks is my type, I 


Carol Dempster Can Be Happy Without Fame 





What has happened to Carol Dempster? Let Carol answer the 


‘*T don’t care to work for anybody but Mr. 


suppose I will play it’’ 


to hold their exalted positions. And we were prepared to weep 
with as well as for poor, woe-begone Carol Dempster. 

But her car didn’t harmonize with that woe-begone feeling. 
A big, grey straight-eight, with three different horns which 
honked one after another. And her clothes! The chic green 
ensemble looked anything but the garb of a heart-broken 
used-to-be-famous screen lady. 

‘““Where shall we eat?” Her eyes danced as she asked the 
question. 

‘“‘A brave front,’’ we inwardly murmured. 

Forty minutes later we were seated in a smart dining salon 
in down-town Los Angeles. She looked at usin dismay. ‘Oh, 
I’m so sorry. Perhaps you would have preferred Hollywood. 
Only I know so little about places to eat in that part of the 
city!” 

An actress who didn’t know the places to eat in the Motion 
Picture section of the city? 

“You know,” she continued, “I know very little about 
motion pictures. ”’ 

“But you were a star?” 


”? 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 } 





THE NATIONAL GUIDE 





LILAC TIME—First National 


NOTHER thrilling, romantic war drama, in which 
Colleen Moore covers herself with glory. 

“Lilac Time” is a small farm near the French front, where 
seven of the Royal Flying Corps are quartered. Its lilac 
garden forms an exquisite setting for this love story. It is 
essentially a beautiful love story, but the war background 
is as realistic as if it were the central theme. It is, neces- 
sarily, reminiscent of other air pictures, but it also has much 
that is new and breath-taking. 

Colleen Moore, as Jeannine, and Gary Cooper, as Captain 
Philip Blythe, do beautiful work in the romantic réles, and 
an excellent supporting cast assists in the spectacular 
activity, the result being one of Colleen’s most compelling 
and elaborate pictures. It’s too good to miss. 





OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS—M.-G.-M. 


ALS with gold-digging aspirations can see this and 

learn. The story depicts life in the younger set and 
deals with the struggle of two gals for one lad. The 
presentation of youth is a lovely one, what with a yacht 
club and cocktails. The main issue is: Will the rich young 
hero succeed in rectifying the tragic mistake he made by 
choosing the wrong girl? Light romance—and good. One 





thrill you won’t forget, nor the girl—Anita Page. Hers 
would be the outstanding performance if Joan Crawford and 
Dorothy Sebastian were not also in the picture. 

Nice restraint in the work of John Mack Brown, leading 
man. Nils Asther’s fervent kisses not too good, but his 
jealousy is real. Eddie Nugent, a prop-boy turned actor, is 
wel! started. 
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TO MOTION PICTURES 


€ 


Shadow 
Stage 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


A Review of the New Pictures 





THE RACKET—Caddo-Paramount 


N underworld story of nightsticks, bootleg and bullets 
that presents Tommy Meighan in his most distinguished 
role since ‘‘The Miracle Man.” It is a crook classic. 

Louis Wolheim, as a bootlegging gunman, gives an inter- 
pretation that stands as a masterpiece. For suspense, grim 
humor and compelling characterization, this picture will be 
difficult to beat. Those who saw the play will discover little 
lost in its transfer, although a more comprehensive treat- 
ment is afforded by the screen. The role of Nick Scarsi is 
one of contemptible villainy, but Wolheim imbues it, 
through his incomparable touch, with that subtle sympathy 
and fascination which, since time immemorial, have given 
glamour to the bad man. And in direct contrast, Meighan 
presents an up-standing Irish police captain who can’t even 
SPELL the word “fear.” This characterization should set 
the censors to cheering and should also stimulate much gen- 
eral respect for the arm of the law. 

The story deals with the struggles of a lone cop to upset 
graft, political corruption and governmental rottenness that 
foster city-wide liquor rings and gang wars. Two rival booze 
barons embroil their forces in war in this captain’s district. 
The love interest is superficial—which proves that excellent 
photoplays can be made without love. 

Every character in the picture is superb. Marie Prevost 
is marvelously hard-boiled, as per scenario requirements. 
The reporters are splendid. And a gold medal should be 
given Lewis Milestone for his effective direction. No one 
can afford to miss this, 





























SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 


The Best Pictures of the Month 


THE RACKET 

LILAC TIME 

SHOW PEOPLE 
THE COSSACKS 


The Best Performances of the Month 


Sybil Thorndike in ‘“‘Dawn”’ 
Thomas Meighan in “The Racket” 
Louis Wolheim in “The Racket” 
Colleen Moore in “Lilac Time” 
Richard Barthelmess in “Wheel of Chance’’ 
Bodil Rosing in ‘‘Wheel of Chance’’ 
John Gilbert in ‘““The Cossacks” 

Joan Crawford in “Our Dancing Daughters’’ 
Eddiz Nugent in “The Bellamy Trial’’ 
Jack Mulhall in “The Butter and Egg Man”’ 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 135 





THE BELLAMY TRIAL—M..-G.-M. 


TARK realism, this, from start to finish, and gripping 

suspense. Practically the entire action occurs in a court- 
room where testimony unfolds the sordid tragedy of murder. 
The audience actually sits before the bar. 

Sue Ives and Stephen Bellamy are on trial for the murder of 
Stephen’s wife, Mimi Bellamy. The alleged motive is 
revenge on the part of the husband; jealousy on the part of 
Sue Ives. The only known fact is that Mimi Bellamy was 
found stabbed to death in a lodge on a neighboring estate. 
Circumstantial evidence weaves the usual web, but con- 
flicting testimony casts sufficient doubt to warrant a verdict 
of acquittal. This is brought about largely by the admis- 
sion of the custodian of the estate that he loved the dead 
woman; also by the statement of Pat Ives, supposedly the 
man in the case, but in reality fighting desperately to save 
his wife from the noose. 

His testimony shows that he was not secretly meeting the 
murdered woman because he loved her, but because she was 
blackmailing him. The denouement comes as a startling 
surprise and completely dispels the mystery. 

The cast is excellent, but treatment and direction rather 
than acting make this an exceptional picture. It shows 
flashes of originality never before approached. A truly 
excellent picture of its type. The outstanding performance 
comes from the gag-writing prop boy, Eddie Nugent. Other 
fine interpretations are Charles B. Middleton, district attor- 
ney; Leatrice Joy, Sue Ives; Betty Bronson, the girl reporter; 
Kenneth Thomson, Stephen Bellamy. Don’t miss it. 


THE BELLAMY TRIAL 
OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS 
WHEEL OF CHANCE 











SHOW PEOPLE—M.-G.-M. 


HIS is the first time Marion Davies has ever shared 
honors with anybody, while Bill Haines gave up star- 
dom, temporarily, to co-star with Marion in this picture. 
Rarely have we had such a complete picture within a 
picture. Marion and Bill depict most vividly the methods 
by which aspirants get into pictures and what they get out 
of them. Furthermore, you have never before seen as many 
stars in any one picture. Their combined salaries would 
bankrupt the U. S. mint. Among these visiting guest stars 
are Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge, 
John Gilbert, Claire Windsor, Polly Moran, Dorothy Sebas- 
tian, Estelle Taylor, Aileen Pringle and Bill Hart. 
The story is not new nor startling but Marion and Bill 
keep you laughing. Don’t miss this. 


er 


WHEEL OF CHANCE—First National 


ENSE drama is popular this year and this one will 
delight Richard Barthelmess fans. The main theme 
of the story—a man prosecuting his twin brother for murder, 
believing that brother was killed in childhood—has been 
done before, but the fine touches of Director Santell make 
this intensely interesting and strongly appealing. 
Barthelmess plays dual réles—the black-headed, polished 
lawyer and his twin brother, the red-haired, uncouth 
gangster—and does them both with fine distinction. The 
ill-fated brother is tried for the murder of a little ‘“gold- 
digger,” whose pernicious influence has touched both boys. 
Bodil Rosing, as the mother, gives an exquisitely touching 
portrayal. Lina Basquette is wasted in a minor réle, while 
Margaret Livingston fascinates as the gold-digger. 
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Photoplay’s Famous Shadow Stage Department 


EE 


THE 
COSSACKS— 
M.-G.-M. 


NOTHER red, roistering Russian drama, glorifying man’s 

brutality. It is Tolstoi’s Cossack tale screened with a wild 
abandon. John Gilbert plays the effeminate son of a bold, 
blustering Cossack Ataman, who courts the sweet mamma of the 
clan. She scorns his love, and her contempt, with village taunts 
and the Ataman’s lash, turn him into a throat-slitting demon 
who revels in Turkish blood. 


DAWN— 
Herbert 
Wilcox 





ERBERT WILCOX made this “‘ to perpetuate the story of 

Nurse Edith Cavell,’’ who was executed at Brussels by the 
Germans. Shown in New York over heated protests from many 
sources. Bends over backwards to be fair to all sides and aims 
at war as a wrecker of world ideals. Depressing but worth 
seeing owing to Sybil Thorndike’s remarkable performance of 
Edith Cavell. It is tremendously moving. 


WHITE 
SHADOWS 

OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
—M.-G.-M. 


pl this opera had not gone to sleep under a cocoanut tree, it 
would have been the greatest South Sea drama ever filmed. 
This is the film that was started by Robert Flaherty. And the 
cameraman has caught rare beauty with his lens. Pearl diving 
and its perils are shown in wonderful under-sea shots and, 
although drama dies with the sinking of a plague ship in a 
thrilling typhoon, interest is sustained by a gorgeous travelogue. 
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HAPPINESS 
AHEAD— 


First National 





HERE’S happiness ahead for you when vou see this picture. 

Colleen Moore at her best, with Edmund Lowe and Lilyan 
Tashman very good, indeed. In other hands, the story might 
have become tawdry melodrama. This would be a six-best but 
for the fact that Colleen’s ‘Lilac Time” crowded it out: The 
plot approaches the danger zone several times but excellent 
acting saves it. 


EXCESS 
BAGGAGE— 
M.-G.-M. 





F you saw the stage play, you remember the Slide for Life. 

Bill Haines repeats it in the picture—and how! He’s the 
small time performer who sacrifices his chance at the big 
time so his wife can become a film star. Josephine Dunn gets 
her first big opportunity as the wife and how she airs the 
“‘villyun” and dashes to hubby just when his act is about to 
flop is nobody’s business! Very good. 


THE BUTTER 
AND EGG 
MAN— 

First National 


HIS is Jack Mulhall’s first starring vehicle and he sure 

takes the film version of this stage success for a buggy ride! 
He’s the well-known wow as the country gentleman from Chilli- 
cothe who goes East to mop up Broadway. Two producers with 
no conscience to guide them grab his bankroll for their poor 
play, but the boy pulls a grand slam that makes New York 
gasp. Consistently funny and hilarious in spots. 
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THE BIG 
KILLING— 


Paramount 


ALLACE BEERY and Raymond Hatton have a happy 

genius for finding trouble; if they can’t find any, they 
always make some. This time they are traveling side show 
impedimenta (sharp shooters) and go too far down into the 
Kentucky feud belt and all but lose their funny lives. Their 
antics are convulsively funny, particularly when assisting Mary 
Brian and Gardner James in their romance. Many laughs. 


FAZIL— 
Fox 


OT stuff. A desert sheik falls in love with a beautiful 

Parisienne. Even sheiks prefer blondes. The blonde is 
unhappy away from him and with him. Ditto for the sheik, 
although he has a very complete harem. The problem is 
solved when both characters die while walking a mile for 
a camel. Greta Nissen is an eyeful as Fabienne and Charles 
Farrell is an amateur theatrical son of the desert. Just ashocker. 


HANGMAN’S 
HOUSE— 
Fox 


ILL FARNUM nearly made his return to pictures as the 

Irish patriot, Citizen Hogan, Donn Byrne’s hero who poses 
as a monk and then as a blind beggar to work his revenge upon 
the evil gent who deserted hissister. However, the réle neatly 
fits Victor McLaglen. And Earle Foxe makes the villain 
credible. There’s a pretty background of old Erin enveloped 
in the usual Fox fog—and a fine horserace. A pretty good film. 


















AnInsurance Against Wasted Hours 


THE MAG- 
NIFICENT 
FLIRT— 
Paramount 





LORENCE VIDOR, more beautiful than ever, gives us a 

delightful portrayal of a clever Parisienne who flirts mag- 
nificently. The situation is complicated by the romance of her 
flapper daughter, done by Loretta Young. Matty Kemp and 
Loretta give us a charming picture of youthful love and inno- 
cence. This French farce shows such dazzling gowns that no 
woman can afford to miss the treat. 


THE 
HEAD MAN— 
First National 


SERIO-COMIC small-town story. Perfect background 

for the priceless buffoonery of Charlie Murray and Lucien 
Littlefield. The Ladies Auxiliary steams down en masse, on 
Charlie’s daughter, played by Loretta Young, to pull some 
dirty work. Then Lucien brews lemonade for the dames, and 
presto! they go back to their big-wig husbands politely plas- 
tered. Guaranteed to get grouches giggling. 


SALLY 

OF THE 
SCANDALS— 
FBO 


The good little chorus 


NOTHER story of back-stage. 
girl spurns the wealthy backer of the show for the poor 
boy; the poor boy turns out to be a crook, and the wealthy 
scoundrel a hero, who rescues her just in time. When the star 
high-hats the audience, the chorus girl steps in and walks off 
with the show. Bessie Love puts life into a dull story. 
[ Additional reviews on page 88 | 
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$5,000 in Fifty Cash Prizes 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Fifty cash prizes will be paid by PHoropLAY MAGAZINE, as follows: 


First Prize................... 
Second Prize................. 
a 
Fourth Prize................. 
| 
Twenty Prizes of $50 each.... 
Twenty-five prizes of $25 each 


2. In four issues (the June, July, August and 
September numbers) PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE is publish- 
ing cut puzzle pictures of the well-known motion 
picture actors and actresses. Eight complete cut 
puzzle pictures appear in each issue. Each cut puzzle 
picture will consist of the lower face and shoulders 
of one player, the nose and eyes of another, and the 
upper face of a third. When cut apart and properly 
assembled, eight complete portraits may be produced. 
$5,000.00 in prizes, as specified in rule No. 1, will be 
paid to the persons sending in the nearest correctly 
named and most neatly arranged set of thirty-two 
portraits. 


3. Do not submit any solutions or answers until after 
the fourth set of cut puzzle pictures has appeared in the 
September issue. Assembled puzzle pictures must be 
submitted in sets of thirty-two only. Identifying 
names should be written or typewritten below each 
assembled portrait. At the conclusion of the contest 
all pictures should be sent to CUT PICTURE PUZZLE 
EDITORS, PHotropLay MAGAZINE, 750 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il. Be sure that your full name 
and complete address is attached. 


4. Contestants can obtain help in solving the cut 
puzzle pictures by carefully studying the poems appear- 
ing below the pictures in each issue. Each eight-line 
verse refers to the two sets of cut puzzle pictures appear- 
ing directly above it. The six-line verse applies generally 
to the four sets on that page. Bear in mind that it costs 
absolutely nothing to enter this contest. Indeed, the 
contest is purely an amusement. You do not need to be 
a subscriber or reader of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to com- 
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125.00 

1,000.00 
625.00 


pete. You do not have to buy a single issue. You may 
copy or trace the pictures from the originals in PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE and assemble the pictures from the 
copies. Copies of PHoTopLAay MAGAZINE may be 
examined at the New York and Chicago offices of the 
publication, or at public libraries, free of charge. 

5. Aside from accuracy in assembling and identifying 
cut puzzle pictures, neatness in contestants’ methods of 
submitting solutions will be considered in awarding 
prizes. The thirty-two cut puzzle pictures or their 
drawn duplicates, must be cut apart, assembled and 
pasted or pinned together, with the name of the player 
written or typewritten below. 


6. The judges will be a committee of members of 
PHoToPLAY MaGazine’s staff. Their decision will be 
final. No relatives or members of the household of 
any one connected with this publication can submit 
solutions. Otherwise, the contest is open to everyone 
everywhere. 

7. In the case of ties for any of the first five prizes, the 
full award will be given to each tying contestant. 

8. The contest will close at midnight on September 
20th. All solutions received from the time the fourth 
set of pictures appears to the moment of midnight on 
September 20th will be considered by the judges. No 
responsibility in the matter of mail delays or losses will 
rest with PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Send your answers as 
soon as possible after the last set of cut puzzle pictures 
appears in the September issue, which will appear on 
the newsstands on or about August 15th. The prize 
winners will be announced in the January, 1929, issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 


Cut Puzzle Pictures Are on Second and Third Pages Following This Announcement 


NEW SUGGESTIONS 


Just to aid you in getting your solutions under way, PHoTo- 
PLAY will tell you the name of one of the players in the first set 
of cut-face pictures, which appeared in the June issue. This 
player is Harry Crocker. Since this actor has appeared but 
rarely in films, PHoTopLay feels that his inclusion may have 
been a little unfair to contestants. All the others included in 
the contest are well known players. 

Contestants should study the poems appearing in connection 
with the cut puzzle pictures. These are the indicators for 
identifying the contest puzzle pictures and winning prizes. 
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Contestants will note that identifying numbers appear at the 
margin of the cut puzzle pictures. These numbers may be 
copied upon the cut portraits, with pencil or pen, so that, in 
pasting or pinning the completed portrait, it will be possible to 
show the way the cut pieces originally appeared. 

As no solutions may be entered before the fourth set of puzzle 
pictures appears, it is suggested that contestants merely pin 
their solutions together until the conclusion. This will permit 
the shifting and changing about of pictures as the contest 
progresses—and will give time for consideration and stutly. 











ye a 
Me 
feet? 





EATRICE JOY had a lot of bad luck with recent réles at the manse of old Marse De Mille. 

Never another part such as the one in “The Ten Commandments.” The gods seem to have 

been kinder over at the M.-G.-M. studios, where she is playing in that best selling mystery 

yarn, The Bellamy Trial.” After that Miss Joy is scheduled to go abroad for a vacation --her 
first in a long time. Isn't it refreshing to see long skirts and a high neck dress for a change? 




















The hair has a sister—they re both lovely girls The hair is unmarried (one does wonder whv) 

The eyes are as blue as the sea; The eyes are as grey as they're pretty; 

The mouth to a clever director is wed— The mouth claims a town as the place of its hirth 

As happily wed as can be! That has furnished full many a city! 

The hair is a blonde and as fair as they come, The hair went to school in a far western state 
The eves-—guess the color? Thev re green 


The eyes, too, belong to a fair one : 
he mouth went to school in a city that’s wet, The mouth in the part of a murderous girl 
Guess this clue---we think it's a rare one! Was not very long ago seen 
RESUME 


Three never have married, one owns wedded bliss 
Three of them are light. one is not 

And one of them newly has come to the screen, 

And, oh, what a role the girl got! 

They re all of the west (both the far and the middle), 


And all have light eves—can vou answer their riddle? 


























The hair is twice married, from Pittshurgh he came The hair changed his name—and quite wisely Toe 
The eyes are black-—so is the hair. The eyes were a real cowboy, once; 
The mouth did cartoons, as an artist, they say, The mouth to a school of fine acting has gone 
The boy was a lot more than fair And he’s proved that he wasn't a dunce 
The hair lived in England for much of his vouth The hair has a son, and he lives in the east 
The eves came from Fann’s Quaker state; The eyes dared to dramatize France 
The mouth’'s a heart hreaker --he mows the fans down The mouth has the look (he’s not long in the game 
Fle's the sort that no woman could hate Of a hoy whe wil! capture romance 
RESUME 


Just one of the four is a bachelor nou 

(He once was expected to marry), 

And one was an extra before he had won 

More laurels than he can well carry 

Two went tnte college (one east and one west). 
And all hare done work fit to rank with the best 














HE producers have dropped the name of Olga and simply call her Baclanova. Perhaps 

this was suggested by the success of that other daughter of Russia, Nazimova. 

Baclanova has been stealing so many pictures recently that they have given her 

one of those long term contracts. Baclanova came from the land of the Soviet with the 

Moscow Art Musical Studio but, when the company went home, she remained. Read 
the first interview with this vivid new actress on the page opposite. 














Baclanova 


by 
Esther 
Dawson 


Jesse Lasky says that this Russian woman 
is “‘potentially the finest actress on 


the American screen’’ 


HEN an artist signs a contract with a motion 
picture company in Hollywood, it’s a matter of 
offering congratulations and discussing it with your 
friends at luncheon. 

That, at least, is the usual way. 

But when the newcomer is openly heralded as the actress 
chosen to succeed Pola Negri and is announced by Jesse Lasky 
at the Paramount-Famous-Lasky convention as ‘potentially 
the finest actress on the American screen’’—well, that lifts the 
stranger into the extraordinary. 

That is the case of Olga Baclanova. 

Baclanova—and she is to be called Baclanova—was chosen 
because of the scope of her emotional acting. Her one stipula- 
tion to her producers was that she be given an opportunity 
to interpret women who are “big, intense, all the one thing or 
the other.” 

That is because she, herself, is that kind of woman. She is 
Russia incarnate—its soul, its centuries of repressed feelings, 
its mystery which has never been successfully fathomed. Like 
all Russians she lives on the inside, does not like to know many 
people, and comes out of herself only in her acting, her painting 
and her opera-singing. 

Like Pola, she is also exotic. She proved that in her three 
pictures, ‘‘The Man Who Laughs,” “‘The Street of Sin” and 
“Three Sinners.”? She showed it in her ten years of work for 
the Moscow Art Theater and in her vivid interpretation of 
Carmen in ‘‘Carmencita and the Soldier” when Morris Gest 
brought the Moscow Art Theater’s Musical Studio to this 
country. 


A* D she has all the superstitions indicative of a, truly 
temperamental woman. Weasked her about her reported 
engagement to Nicholas Soussanin, one of the screen’s Russian 
character actors now in Hollywood. 

“Oh, you must not print that!” Her blue eyes flashed a 
mixture of fear and of anger. ‘‘It is very bad luck to say you 
are engaged or going to be married until you have your happi- 
ness with you. 

‘Look! See my good luck pieces!”’ She opened her red purse 
with hands which trembled in their red gloves as she poured 
upon the table between us an astounding array of small objects. 
We picked up a green trinket. It was an uncut emerald of 
huge dimensions. We touched a small chamois case. She 
snatched it from us. 

““No! Not even I know what is inside of that. The man said 
it would bring me good luck only if it were never opened.” 
She caressed it with long, supple fingers, a mixture of curiosity 
and awe in the way she handled the trinket. 

‘He was a student of the occult and used to sit in our seances 
in Russia when we studied hypnotism.” 

Which is the way we learned that she is also a hypnotist 
and used to meet with the professors and scientists of 
Moscow to study the unknown. 

Her father was a wealthy Moscow manufacturer; her 
mother a woman who forsook her desire to go on the stage 
to become the mother of six children—who passed along 
her dreams and longings for fame to her daughter. 

‘‘My father is dead now!” She paused to cross herself 
in his memory. ‘‘It was the Revolution. He lost every- 
thing. I was not harmed. The Bolsheviks were good to 
the actors. My mother lives in one room of the ten-room 
house which used to be our home in the city.” 

‘*Who lives in the rest?” 


Baclanova has been 
chosen to succeed 
Pola Negri. She isa 
new type in Ameri- 
can movies, an art- 
ist of mature, in- 
tense, emotional 


“Oh, everybody!” with an outspreading of the hands in a 
gesture which might have included the entire population of 
Russia. 

*“Who supports them?” 

“Oh, Isend them money. Also my nurse, my little boy, my 
husband—”’ 

“Your husband!” 

“It was during 
the Revolution. 
My family—”’ She 
covered her mouth 
with her hand ina 

[CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 129 ] 
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How Cyrus 
Keele, the mil- 
lionaire, tried 
to cure his 
daughter of 
her love for 


theidol of 
Hollywood 


ATALIE KEELE was luckier 
than the usual ruck of studio 
visitors in Hollywood. Natalie 
not only got on the lot of 
Goliath Productions, Inc., but she also 
saw the great romantic artist, Cecil 
Darling and actually met him. 

Old Cyrus Keele hadn’t thought much 
of this motion-picture business—less, in 
fact, than he had thought of this whole 
monkey business of a southern Cali- 
fornia motor tour at the height of his 
busiest season just because it was 
Natalie’s vacation-time. And grouch- 
ing along in the tag of his daughter’s 
erraticisms, when he came through that 
long corridor adjacent to the wardrobe 
department and beheld Cecil even as 
Natalie beheld him, he thought less of 
the fellow than he did of the motor-trip. 
It was half after five of an evening in 
April. Sets on the Goliath lot were be- 
ing deserted, extra people were in line 
for their day’s checks, stars were de- 
nuding themselves of war-paint and 
being gathered into ten thousand dollar 
limousines. Cecil Darling had paused in the corridor outside 
the wardrobe department to converse with an assistant camera- 
man. And Natalie saw him and collapsed against a wall. 

“Daddy! Daddy! Oh, great heavens!—look!” 

“What’s the matter? What ails you?” 

“Tt’s—it’s—Cecil—D-D-Darling!”’ 

“What is?” 

“That man beneath the light!” 

“Well, what of it?” 


LD Cyrus had tramped bet ween sixteen and seventeen miles. 
His feet were burning up. Sowas his sense of values. All this 
money, this time, this trouble, this outlay—for what? To give 
a lot of mountebanks the opportunity to turn the heads of girls 
like his daughter. To catch a few lights and shadows on strips 
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Quicker than his screen work was Cecil’s manoeuver. He 
Straight in the bandit’s face it struck. Then it slivered on the 


Give him th’ rush!’’ But they never reached 


of celluloid, that taught idleness to the youth and romantic 
nonsense to married women who might better be at home cook- 
ing liver and onions. A fig for movies! No, not a fig. Figs 
were of some use in human life. 

“Oh, Daddy!—isn’t he glorious?” 

There was small doubt about it, looked at any way you 
please, that just at the moment Cecil was glorious. He had been 
working—working hard—since nine o’clock that morning on 
his latest vehicle, ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” At least, that 
was the genesis for the super-production. But when continuity- 
men had finished with it, the action took place on the Santa 
Maria, which, as everyone knows, was Columbus’ flegship when 
he discovered Cuba for the Rough-Riders. Cecil played the 
role of Sir Walter Raleigh. And he certainly looked the part. 
Standing beneath that high-power incandescent lamp he was a 
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scarcely seemed to rise. 


fantasy of Fifteenth Century silks and satins—oranges, 
maroons, mauves and bottle greens. Up over his left shoulder, 
from his knees, was thrown a deep-purple mantle. Head, neck 
and chest were bare and virile. There was no mistaking those 
fine velvet eyes, that cameo profile, those broad manly shoul- 
ders. And resplendent in these fineries, he talked with a 
cameraman. 

No two human males could be further apart than Cecil and 
Cyrus. Cecil was young, Cyrus was old. Cecil was handsome, 
Cyrus was grizzled and gnarled, flat-footed and curdled. 

It seemed difficult to credit, that the hard-fisted old multi- 
millionaire could be the sire of a flame-vine’s bud like Natalie. 
For Natalie Keele was of Cecil’s caste—peach of complexion, 
comely of curves. If Cecil might have proclaimed to the Great 
Yankee Public the merits of a product out of Troy, N. Y., 
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He simply jerked the wine-glass. 
floor as the attacker staggered backward. ‘‘Onto him, fellers! 
Cecil. The table heaved up. Cecil was in action 





By 
William Dudley 
Pelley 


Illustrated by 
R. Van Buren 


Natalie could equally have heralded the 
bodily profit accruing from the use of a 
soap made from palm trees—according 
to all the best billboards. 

A svelte turban hat over the latest 
boyish bob, pearl pendants in her ears, 
a luxurious grey fox that made her look 
top-heavy, a blue tailored suit that came 
to her knees. No further. Below her 
knees she ceased being soap and became 

‘Amethyst Hosiery. 


“QINAP out of it!” growled Cyrus. 
His auto cap was awry; he was 
dying for a smoke. 

‘“‘Daddy!—I want to meet him. I’ve 
got to meet him. Daddy, we don’t need 
to go on to San Diego if you’ll only let 
me meet him. I'll be willing to turn 
’round and go back home without seeing 
another thing if you’ll only fix it so I 
can.” This she promised though she 
didn’t say when. 

“Y’ mean that?” 

“Yes, daddy, daddy!—quick before 
he leaves!” 

Old Cyrus Keele who made and un- 
made senators, was not to be abashed 
by a youth in green drawers. To his 
daughter’s cold horror, he shouldered 
toward the Idol. He made short work 
of it. 

“‘T’m told you’re somebody’s darling,” 
he snapped. “I want you t’ meet my 
daughter. I’m Cyrus Keele.” 

Cecil Darling frowned. Yes, he even 
scowled. What was the gateman 
thinking of, to let these—these— 
plebeians — promiscuously around the 
place, confronting one in halls and 
dragging up their offspring? 

Cyrus was wagging for Natalie’s ap- 
proach. She shambled glassy-eyed. The 
movie star’s face became coolly wooden. 

*“My daughter! Natalie!” the father 
grumpedcurtly. ‘Whatever your name 
is, she wanted to know you.” 

Natalie could have slaughtered her 
parent in that moment. Whatever his 
name was! As if everybody, from the 
president down, didn’t know Cecil 
Darling. And yet she said something—she didn’t know what. 
Miss Moore’s curriculum at Gables-in-the-Hills hadn’t in- 
structed her pupils in the “meeting” with movie stars. It 
comprised some banality about having seen his “work” and 
admiring him immensely. To which Cecil bowed. He was 
poised—Cecil, poised! .. . 

‘“‘Now you’ve met him,” Cyrus addressed his offspring, 
“‘let’s get out o’ here an’ back amongst real men!”’ 

The girl’s face turned scarlet. ‘‘ My father,” she delivered 
herself, hearing her own voice as though through a veil, “isn’t 
much of a movie fan, Mr. D-D-Darling—” 

‘So I perceive,” the Great Artist observed, “‘—or a gentle- 
man, either.” 

‘““Hi? What’s that? What’s that remark you made?” 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 | 
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Jack Gilbert has told you—in his own words 
—of his adventurous coming to old Inceville at 
the age of seventeen. Gilbert landed as one of 
the mob, alternating between Indian and cow- 
boy roles, and encountered his first romance— 
with an attractive little extra named Effie. The 
girl was killed in the collapse of a big set and 
the tragedy very nearly ended Jack’s career. 

This remarkably candid life story was writ- 
icn by Gilbert himself, every word of it. Nota 
single change has been made in his manuscript. 


SHALL never forget the thrill of having 
successfully played my first part in pic- 
tures. By successfully I mean that Cliff 
Smith, my director, and William S. Hart 
seemed satisfied. I was convinced that my 
troubles were over. Stardom was merely a 
question of days. 

Reginald Barker cast me to play in “Shell 
43,” starring H. B. Warner, and I knew that 
I was indispensable to the Ince Studio. But 
bitter days followed. After becoming the 
envy of every “‘bushwa” boy at camp, I dis- 
covered that my efforts had gone for nothing 
and one fine morning was ordered to make up 
for a kanaka on the ‘‘Aloha Oe” set. I 
sulked through the Hawaiian picture and re- 
turned home each night to brood over the 
lack of appreciation of my work. 





ND so another year went by. Long pe- 
riods of “‘bushwa”’ interrupted by an oc- 
casional part. Stage stars arrived from New 
York to add glamour to our pictures—Julia 
Dean, Frank Keenan, Billie Burke, Forrest 
Winant, Dorothy Dalton, William Collier 
and others. 

Then word came that a new girl had been 
signed—Enid Bennett, fresh from a nation- 
wide tour with Otis Skinner in ‘‘ Cock O’ The 
Walk.” I had become friendly with C. 
Gardner Sullivan, the scenario head, and 
Monte Katterjohn, author of ‘‘The Apostle 
of Vengeance” in which I had been given my 
first opportunity, and as a result of this in- 
timacy was present at discussions pertaining 
to Miss Bennett’s first vehicle. 

One day Sullivan revealed a possibility of 
my playing opposite the new star. I shouted 
my delight. Then Mr. Ince broke the glad 
news with the additional surprise that a two 
years’ contract was ready for me to sign. 
Thirty dollars a week the first year and forty 
the second. My joy knew no bounds. I 
rushed to the studio manager, E. H. Allen, 
and told him that if he would take me off the 
time clock, my happiness would be complete. 

I had found my place at last! No time clock to punch, a 
leading part to play and a contract in my pocket. I dined 
alone that night and drank beer until my head reeled. The 
world was mine. 

We started the picture. “Princess of the Dark” it was 
called. Enid played a little blind girl, whilemy characterization 
was that of a crooked boy with a twisted leg and a hump on his 
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ack Gilbert writs 
His Own Story 







































































back. We wailed and suffered all through the filming of the 
production, imagining we were performing great dramatics. 
When we finished, I had planned a vacation. To my disgust, 
my name was once more placed on the “‘bushwa”’ list. I rushed 
indignantly to Allen, who told me in no gentle terms that I 
should feel damned lucky I had a job. 

Irwin Willat had just been made a director. My name was 

















Reel Three—Our hero tries 


to enlist and is drafted. 


meets a pretty little South- 
ern extra named Leatrice 
Joy and he marries Olivia 





By 
Jack Gilbert 


Illustrated 
by 
Everett Shinn 


He 


*“*T was engaged as leading man ina 
new Paralta picture. A little girl 
was cast to play my sister. Her 
part was very small and the salary 
was only $5 a day, when she worked. 
The child was very nervous and got 
grease paint all over my twenty 
dollar dress suit. ... Her name was 
Leatrice Joy”’ 


me became a loathsome thing. What 
madness had led me to believe my- 
self capable of pleasing audiences 
with such a countenance? I sobbed 
bitterly and not until darkness came 
did I attempt to show my face be- 
yond my dressing room. Then I 
dragged my weary carcass away—a 
broken pitiable remnant of what I 
had thought was a dynamic, forceful 
man. 

I wrote my first story that night— 
and whatastory! The original man- 
uscript is stillin my possession. The 
plot concerned a persecuted boy, a 
Jew, shipwrecked on a desert island 
and proving his reason for existence 
by throwing himself upon the na- 
tives’ sacrificial altar, that the lives 
of a white missionary and _ his 
daughter might be spared. 

Poor Gardner Sullivan paid the 
penalty for his display of interest in 
my future. He suffered my reading 
aloud this maudlin monstrosity, and 
when finished—eager for the praise 
which I knew would flow—I was ad- 
vised in as mild a manner as possible 
to stick to acting. I secretly deter- 
mined that Sullivan had no soul. 





HEN the great upheaval at Tri- 

angle. Ince wasabout to abdicate. 
Whispered rumors grew to ominous 
rumblings and fear was struck into 
the hearts of all who had grown to 
love the “little Napoleon.”” No con- 
tract player knew what his fate 
would be until Ince returned from 
New York. But Ince never returned 
from New York—that is, he never 
returned to Triangle. He purchased 
the old Biograph studio at Pico and 








suggested to him as a possible choice for a part. I overheard 
him say, “‘ My God, no—he’s terrible! Besides, his nose looks 
Jewish.” My heart turned cold. I hid myself in my dark 
dressing room—the same one I now occupy—and struggled 
with this great, tragic problem. My career as an actor was un- 
questionably over. No hope for me now. I gazed long into my 
mirror and burst into tears. The reflection in the glass before 





Georgia streets and began to make 

his own pictures for Paramount, but 

for a year collected a fabulous rental from the Aitken brothers 

of Triangle for their studio. He owned the land on which the 

buildings were erected and threatened to destroy them if he 
was not paid the figure he demanded. 

My contract was with Triangle, so there I unhappily re- 

mained. My dislike for the new studio management increased 

with each passing day. H. O. Davis, [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 | 
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OWN fo the Sea 


The movie colony on the Pacific where 
land rents for only a dollar a day 
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Why worry about the up- 
keep of a bathing pool when 
you can have the Pacific 
Ocean in your front yard? 
Herbert Brenon calls his 
beach home Peter Pan’s 
Cottage because it never 
grew up. One of his neigh- 
bors is Betty Bronson, who 
leased land nearby, just 
to be within calling dis- 
tance of Peter Pan 






































Malibou Ranch — that’s 
the name of the beach col- 
ony— is only 25 miles from 
Hollywood. But that short 
distance means the dif- 
ference between the high 
hat and no hat at all. Here 
are Allan Dwan and his 
brother rejoicing in the 
freedom from the ties that 
bind the sunburn 





Sadie Thompson’s pal, Raoul 
Walsh, says that this section 
of beach is as restful as Pago- 
Pago before the reformers 
moved in. Notice the garden 
furniture and elaborate win- 
dow-boxes affected by these 
luxury-mad directors. Note, 
too, what the well-dressed 
man wears on Sunday after- 
noons 




















Just a humble little shack 
but it’s home, sweet home, to 
Louise Fazenda in the sum- 
mer. The stones are piled in 
front of it to keep a skittish 
breeze from blowing the 
place away. The houses are 
merely perched on the sand 
and may be moved intact, if 
the owners feel so inclined 


Dorothy Mackaill in a bathing suit is the real reason why sea-gulls never sleep. 
The biggest problem of these dwellers in the sand-dunes is how to keep the 


seaweed from cluttering up the front yard 





General view of the Malibou 
colony. For a dollar a day, 
you can lease a patch of land. 
The cottages cost from $2,500 
up—but not very far up. In 
the foreground is the man- 
sion of Richard Dix. It is 
mostlychimneyand fireplace. 
Here Richard and his friends 
gather to pity the poor sailors 





























_ Barrymore 





The Barrymore the ladies know, John of the 
ever perfect, ever present profile, the great 


lover, the debonaire dilettante. In pursuit of 
his art Jack never turns the other cheek, since 
this is the best one 


T was a very exceptional occasion. 
Mr. John Barrymore was entertaining the press. 

The setting was Mr. Barrymore’s drawing room in the 
smartest of New York hotels, a room crowded for the 
moment with many gold chairs, tables loaded with bowls of 
cracked ice, glasses and bottles and a mass of sandwiches and 
iced cakes appearing about as edible as the near-lying napkins. 
In other words, the room was set for what is known as a news- 
paper tea. And a newspaper tea is one of those things where 
scribes gather to meet a movie star and the code demands that 
the writers appear not too impressed by the star while the star 
must act modest and slightly overcome in the presence of those 
who, while they don’t look it, realiy have so much érue influence. 
The code didn’t quite work this day, however, for this was 
a Barrymore tea and it has never been the custom of Mr. 
Barrymore to meet reporters voluntarily. Hitherto when he 
has chanced upon a literary light he has either, according to his 
mood, put the light out completeiy or uttered low moans and 

dived into the Pacific Ocean. 
But on this date his newest picture, “‘Tempest,’’ was about 
to open in New York. The press would be present at the open- 
ing, reviewing his work. Hence the publicity department of 
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Press agents can make 
terrible teas but 


United Artists had arranged this meeting and there, by the 
grace of heaven and his personal representative, was John, be- 
having politely. ° 

I came on time. I would. After three years I haven’t yet 
learned that isn’t done. John’s press agent—a properly Barry- 
moresque lady with white hair above an amused youthful face, 
who is always gowned in black and the possessor of an unlimited 
expense account—had warned me that John was very, very shy 
and that one false word would—in her phrase—send him 
scampering up the highest limb of a tree like a silver squirrel. 


I KEPT remembering that. I was conscious of the tragedy it 
would be if I were to be the interviewer to utter the fatal 
word that would make the screen’s great lover take to tree- 
climbing. I planned to play safe and stay silent. And then 
in answer to my knock and hideous punctuality, the youngest 
of the Barrymores opened the door and looked at me. 

Right here seems to be the spot for me to break down and 
confess that I have been a Barrymore fan ever since I first had 
the price of a theater ticket—which is some years. I have sat 
at the shrine of the royal family of Broadway and watched 
Lionel, Ethel and John in all their réles. 

Sometimes I have held Lionel to be the best actor of their 
trinity, but Lionel lacks “‘that damned charm,”’ as it has been 
called. Sister Ethel has the charm, voice and acting ability 
together with many pounds of too, too solid flesh. But John! 
Well, I witnessed his ‘‘ Hamlet” nine times without a reserva- 
tion and considered it nine times more perfect on my last visit 
than on my first. In other words I—who should know better 
—had a crush, one of my few remaining crushes. And here I 
was, the first to arrive. All alone, face to face with it. 

One false word. We eyed each other, Mr. Barrymore and I, 
while I felt false words sticking out all over me. His glance 
seemed to weigh me and wonder what on earth this funny 
package was doing outside his door. I saw that he is quite 
stoop-shouldered and probably has never been very young. I 
saw that he must be one of the great make-up artists of the 
world, for that famous face which, on the screen, assumes a vast 
and startling handsomeness, is in reality as thin and worn as a 
fine gold coin. 

An actor, and a scholar, and a gentleman. It was all plain 
upon him. I wanted to start talking immediately but the 
Barrymore tradition held me. I slid through the doorway and 
into a chair just as the rest of the gang started coming in. 


HERE were fifteen of us who had beeninvited. A select 
group, the press agent said. Weall knew each other. But 
never before have I seen the group so obviously frightened. 
We nodded to each other, glorying in our grand selectness and 
the sexes separated like the Red Sea, the girls on one side, the 
men on the other. The star sat in our midst and for two 
minutes for all the activity that went on in that room it might 
as well have been noon-hour in atomb. Finally one girl spoke. 
“What is the difference between stage and screen, Mr. 
Barrymore?” she piped. 

The trite, inevitable question. 
first law of interviewing—don’t bait a Barrymore. 
for the rebellion. 

The Barrymore muscles twitched and he started to rise, then 
caught the eye of his press agent. He sank back. 

The girl repeated, ‘‘ What is the difference? ”’ 

“The climate,” answered Mr. Barrymore. 

I wish I could tell you how his suave voice, in those two 


We had all teethed on the 
We waited 

















Ba Ilyhoo vs. 


the illustrious John come to one of those 
they can’t make him behave 


words, became darkly important. Welaughed weakly. Thenhe going todo ‘Hamlet’ at the Hollywood Bow! this summer,” he 
grabbed his company manner and made a desperate attempt. murmured. ‘I haven’t the faintest idea whom I want to be 

“T had a good director on my last picture,’ he started. my Ophelia. In London I had my finest one, Fay Compton. 
“Sam Taylor, who used to direct Harold Lloyd. Because he She played Ophelia with a proper robustness, not in the usual 
has a comedy sense he knows a great deal about how people fragile manner. It delighted me because I have always thought 
really act, which isn’t emotionally. Sam has a face that looks Gennes must have been quite a girl to have loved Hamlet in the 
as though he had been born in Denver and all the excessive pee first place. We played all 


sentimentality of a man with a large Adam’s apple.” the scenes lustily. One day 
in rehearsals I had to speak 


to the extra women. There 
were London extra women 
and there are none others 
like them. 

‘Ladies,’ Icom- 
manded, ‘when you bring 
on the body of the fair 
Ophelia, be virginal, ladies, 
be virginal.’ 

“One old dame rolled a 
bleary eye at me, then 
drew herself up. ‘Sir,’ 
she said, ‘I am not being 
paid to be a character 
actress.’ ”’ 

[ CONT. ON PAGE 99 ] 






































HE screen’s most perfect profile swung away from us. 
His voice sounded as though he were quite alone in 
the room. Then he got back to the work the publicity de- 
partment wished on him. He continued the noble effort. 
“T like ‘Tempest’,” he said. “It’seven possible it’s a 
good picture. Certainly Camilla Horn is delightful—a lusty 
German girl with a big appetite. When she eats or starts 
to tell a joke it lasts forever. She knows so little English 
that when we went on location she told one joke that lasted 
from Hollywood to Tuckahoe. Her appetite never got dimin- 
ished. The reason she looked so fragile in ‘Faust’ was 
merely because Murnau put her in corners and made her 
think of sad things like virtue.” 

The wise Barrymore eyes swung around to see if we got 
that, swung away. 

““My next picture was to have been ‘The Last of Mrs. 
Cheney’,” he continued. ‘“ With Lubitsch directing. Lubitsch 
has great ideas and I should have been glad to be back in 
comedy again, consciously. I have made several very 
funny pictures recently but none of them were 
deliberate. As for ‘Mrs. Cheney’ having a 
feminine slant, as you are all doubtless think- 
ing, I can not see where it would have been 
more ladylike than ‘Don Juan,’ in which I 
looked like a female impersonator. Today, 
however, I hear ‘Mrs. Cheney’ has been 
given to Constance Talmadge and I get 
something else, heaven knows what. The 
trouble with ‘Don Juan’ was that I got 
hypnotized by a wigmaker. He made a 
blonde of me and I made a blunder for 
Warner Bros.” 


‘T THOUGHT you made ‘Don Juan’ 
for satire,”’ said the thin-voiced girl. 

“T made it for money,” said Mr. 
Barrymore. 

“Adolphe Menjou wanted to make 
‘The Last of Mrs. Cheney’,” I ven- @ 
tured. “‘He planned to make the 
maninit very old and disillusioned.” 

“Had I played him he would not 
have been disillusioned,’’ murmured 
the youngest of the royal family of 
Broadway. 

He looked at us all again. “Iam 


The Barrymore the men know, Jack 
the sportsman, the perfect host, the 
wit. The inseparable companion is 
Clemintina, gift from Georges Car- 
pentier, the prize fighter. Clemin- 
tina played in ‘‘Sea Beast” and 


shares the star’s dressing room 
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N informal portrait of Gloria Swanson in her California garden. Her \ 
next film, “‘The Swamp,”’ will be directed by Eric von Stroheim. Gloria 
and Eric ought to be a wonderful combination. Anyhow it’s a safe bet 

that “‘The Swamp”’ will not be a cheap picture. | 
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Amateur Movies 


By Frederick James Smith 


Lon Chaney Films Manhattan—A dvice on Writing Cap- 
tions—How to Make Your Own Filter—Club News 


ON CHANEY is the complete amateur movie en- 
thusiast. 
During his recent brief New York visit, he devoted an 
entire day to a camera expedition about Manhattan. 
Equipped with his Filmo, Chaney made all sorts of angle shots 
of the high spots of New York. 

Chaney visited Mayor James Walker at the City Hall and 
filmed him with his f 1—5 lens. He shot the new Telephone 
Building, the Woolworth Building, Wall Street, old Trinity 
Church, the Aquarium, the Ghetto, the Bowery, Police Head- 
quarters and the New York sky line from the Manhattan 
Bridge. 

Chaney was identified as he was entering the City Hall and a 
large crowd gathered. The reactions of this assemblage were 
interesting. Most New York crowds try to rush a star, to shake 
hands and speak a personal word. Chaney’s crowd, however, 
drew back a bit involuntarily, a mute testimony to his sinister 
film portrayals. Only a few audacious newsboys tried to be 
familiar. When these boys led a cheer, as Chaney’s car drew 
away from the City Hall, Lon stood up in the machine and 


- filmed the crowd. 


MATEUR cinematographers will be interested to know 

that Chaney uses DuPont panchromatic negative. He en- 
joys the advantage of having the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Cul- 
ver City laboratory do his developing and printing. Thus he 
manages to achieve chemical fadeouts and other professional 
touches out of reach of the average amateur. 

Chaney is proud of his carefully edited library of shots of 
notables. The star catches all the famous folk when they visit 
the Hollywood studios—and everyone of note eventually ap- 
pears to see movies in the making. Chaney, too, is enthusiastic 
over the various films made upon his many camping expedi- 
tions. “‘The best thing I do,” he says, “‘is to thread my camera 
on horseback.” 

Zealous press agents have 
publicized the statement 
that Chaney ownsa hundred 
and one cameras. Lon 
actually possesses a Filmo 
and a Graflex. Sometime, 
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Above, Gwen Lee 
filmed straight. 
Right, how touse the 
home-made _ gauze 
filter described in 
this department. 
The filter, made of 
ordinary veiling, can 
be held to the frame 
with paper clips 





he says, he hopes to buy another movie machine. Then he’ll 
keep his tour-inch telephoto lens attached permanently to his 
reserve camera, ready for any emergency. 


OE FARNUM, the chief film editor of Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer, the man who titled “The Big Parade” and other pic- 
tures and an amateur movie enthusiast himself, has written the 
following interesting advice for PHOTOPLAY’s legion of amateur 
cinematographers: 

Unless a title serves a distinct purpose it has no place in a 
motion picture. It must serve a very useful purpose or is 
better never to have been written. 

When you sit down to write a title, ask yourself: 

“Ts it necessary?” 

Do not write titles for the sake of writing titles only. A 
title should never be obtrusive. It must belong to the picture. 


SPECIALLY in amateur films should the title-writer exer- 

cise great care and judgment. For, in an amateur film, the 
audience is a particular group. You are writing to a CLASS, 
not a MASS, as in commercial film products. 

In a newspaper Office is this sign: 

‘Would you want your sister to read what you have written?” 

That is a good question every amateur film title writer should 
have in mind. 

Remember that your films will live long after you are dead. 
They are seen by those who know you well, your friends, rela- 
tives, children. And your grandchildren will see them too. 

Would you want some wise-cracking drivel to rise up from 
your grave and smack you down in front of your grandchildren? 

Be brief. Avoid being “‘smart.” 

Don’t poke fun at anyone needlessly. Guard your language 
and humor. Make it endure as long as the film will. 


HE life of a commercial 

film is limited as far as 
exhibition purposes go. But 
the amateur film goes on 
forever, more valuable and 
interesting as years roll by. 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 | 












Gwen Lee is shown 
abovein ‘‘soft 
focus,’’ filmed with 
the gauze filter 
shown at the left. 
Care must be taken 
to get the filter at 
the right distance 
from the lens. Five 
inches is correct 
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; C. —~ Meaning 


Some photographs from the old 
decade ago, in the days when “It” 


bobbed hair 









Corinne Griffith in 1918, 
when critics were just 
beginning to notice the 
rarely pretty girl at 
Vitagraph 






















i. 


© Jumier, N. Y., 1918 


Do you remember 
the fervent but re- 
fined love scenes of 
Norma Talmadge 
and Eugene O’Brien 
in ‘*The Moth’’? 


Don’t scream! It is 
John Gilbert as a 
minister in an ob- 
scure and forgotten 
masterpiece of 1917 












Marion Davies, 
looking like 
the Prince of 
Wales, in one 
of those war 
films 
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~ Before Close-Ups 


family album taken a 


was only a pronoun and 
merely a rumor 






What the young 
girl wore ten 
years ago — at 
the risk of chok- 
ing to death. 
The chic lady is 
Alice Joyce in 
the days when 
hairpins were a 
vital necessity 





Gloria Swanson, A. D.—ante De Mille. The hair 
dress is prophetic of the boyish clip 


sioiniaee 


a 


Alma Rubens and Douglas Fairbanks in that riotously success- 
ful comedy, ‘‘The Americano,’’ one of Doug’s first hits 
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efore and After 


From prologue dancer to United Artist. 
Two years ago Lupe Velez crossed the Rio Grande. She 
came to dance but remained to star 














Above: Very much North of the Rio Grande— 
Miss Velez of Hollywood. Not completely 
chastened but considerably tamed. She no 
longer dances in four shows a day. In fact, 
Lupe is now a member of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences 





Left: A diamond in the rough from San Luis 
Potosi. Senorita Velez was just another Fan- 
chon and Marco movie presentation dancer in 
Los Angeles. Life was full of ukes and leis. 
And ups and downs. Before that Lupe had 
been dancing in the cantinas of her native land 
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“The Golden Turban” 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Go, fashion me with jewell d gold, 
With coral pink and ivory white 
And delicate as the tints that hold 
Lily and rose by pale moon-light,- 
Go, fashion me with loving care 
And all the skill that art can bring 
A figure of my lady fair,— 
A gossamer and dainty thing. 
—from a poem 


dedicated to Lady Lavery 


Lave RY 


Subject of (Celebraled Lainlings 


The grealesl beauly since 
Lady “Hamilton 


ED-GOLD Titian hair 
crowning a lovely Grecian 
head; great amber eyes; ivory 
skin, “ ... delicate as the tints 
that hold lily and rose by pale 
moonlight,’—this is the won- 
drous beauty of Lady Lavery. 
Beauty which vividly attests 
that life has its masterpieces just 
as music has, or sculpture, or 
painting. 

The wife of Sir John Lavery, 
the internationally known Brit- 
ish painter, Lady Lavery is the 
inspiration of many of his por- 
traits which hang in the famous 
galleries of Europe. 

Such beauty as Lady Lavery’s 
gives so much to the world. To 
the artist—inspiration; to life— 
color and romance. And noth- 
ing contributes to this precious 
quality more delicately—more 
elusively than the exquisite 
beauty of her lovely skin. 

Knowing well the irresistible 
charm of her “lily and rose” 
complexion, Lady Lavery has 
considered—perhaps more than 
most women—the art of culti- 
vating a beautiful skin. 


sults which cause Lady Lavery to 
prefer the Pond’s method of care to 
all others—use the four products 
daily. 

First—as always, apply Pond’s 
light and fragrant Cold Cream. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down 
into the pores, lifting out every 
particle of dirt. Then—with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues wipe away gently 
and completely every trace of oil 
and dust. 

Next—tone and firm the skin 
with Pond’s Freshener. It closes the 
pores, leaves your skin refreshed and 
fine without a trace of oiliness. Last 
—for a final touch of loveliness apply 
the merest breath of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. 

Just one treatment—and your 
mirror will reflect new loveliness. 
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A priceless Venetian 
glass mirror — exquisite 
crystal candle sticks — 
and lovely old Chelsea 
Ware define the rare 
charm of Lady Lavery’s 
dressing table. 

On its top stand jade 
green jars of Pond’s 
Two Creams and tie 
Tonic Skin Freshener. 


Mai, Coupon Witn 10c—for a week's 
supply of all four of these delightful preparations 


Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. ‘H 


114 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 





BOVE everything—she believes 
in asimple method of care. “ For, 
after all,” she told us with knowing 
conviction, “the secret of a lovely 
skin lies in keeping it clean. My 
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formula is a simple one. I always Name__— —— 

use Pond’s! The Two Creams, the : 4 oa ae: —_ ; 
cleansing Tissues, the Skin Fresh- , | ye ee 

ener—that is all.” This portrait hangs in the Guildhall Gallery, City 


«de 
<< 





London. By Sir Fohn Lavery. a 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


To achieve the same wonderful re- Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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| eal Back To 
STARDOM 


The sad story of Molly O’Day whose career was 
blighted by ice cream and candy. 


By Lots Shirley 


screen she must lose twenty pounds and lose them 
gracefully. 

If Napoleon had won he would have been Emperor of Europe. 
If Molly wins she will be a full-fledged star at First National 
with four pictures each year, just like Colleen Moore, Corinne 
Griffith, Billie Dove and all of the others. 

Which is merely the news-angle introduction of a rather 
pitiful but decidedly human story. 

Molly was just the big-little sister of the rather over- 
populated Noonan family. Just in-between age among her 
ten brothers and sisters. Just a good little pal who was not 
exactly fat but most certainly 
pudgy. 

It wasn’t easy for Molly to 
rollic through comedies for Hal 
Roach at seventy-five dollars a 
week while sister, Sally O’Neil, 
grew to the thousand dollar class 
in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pic- 
tures. It wasn’t fun for herto hear 
folks rave continually over sister 
Isabel’s perfect figure. 

But with all that Molly knew 
deep in her soul that she had more 
dramatic ability than either of 
her sisters. Knew it, but didn’t 
know how to prove it. 

One day she threw up her job 
(they had refused to give her 
more money) and started job- 
hunting. And probably she’d be 
doing that yet, if Al Rockett, 
production manager at First 
National, hadn’t remembered the 
wistful, big-little sister with brown 
eyes that had Irish twinkles and 
asked that she be given a test for 
the lead opposite Richard Bar- 
thelmess in “‘The Patent Leather 
Kid.” 

And, somehow, Mr. Rockett 
came to believe in Molly. 


OLLY O’DAY is waging a battle as important to her 
as Waterloo was to Napoleon. To remain on the 


tt oe - 
Vere 


To the left you see Molly O’Day 
as she looked in ‘‘The Patent 
Leather Kid.’’ Not exactly 
slim, but merely pleasingly 
plump. Shed a tear for the 
Molly O’Day at your right. She 
is twenty pounds too heavy 
for stardom. The picture was 
taken before Molly went to 
Hot Springs to melt that too 
solid flesh 





Now, it’s no secret in Hollywood that Mr. Rockett put Molly 
into that part over the dead body of every other studio-worker. 
They just couldn’t understand what hesaw in Molly. Thatis,not 
until they saw the picture. Then they understood and praised 
Mr. Rockett. For what producer ever discovers a new girl, 
makes her a potential star in one picture at a salary one-tenth 
of a regular star’s salary, that he isn’t praised for his judgment? 
After the picture is finished, of course. 


OLLY did have to fight against over-weight even during 

this picture. But when it was shown and audiences 
saw that the girl could really act, they forgot whether she 
was big, little or indifferent. But, unfortunately, only a 
few pictures are sob- 
sister productions. 

During ‘Hard Boiled 
Haggerty,’’ Molly began 
to get a little too heavy. 
She was told she must 
diet. 

In fact, when she be- 
gan “Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom 
Come” the studio 
[ CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 120] 
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“Personally, I smoke of pleasure’ 


[ e e 7 
W hen enjoyment is the tives 
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consideration, the overwhelming choice 1s 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco { \ | . ' 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. e 
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e remembered— 
That Schoolgirl Complexion 








YOUTH is charm, and youth lost is 
charm lost, as every woman instinc- 
tively realizes, 

To keep youth, keep the skin clean 
and the pores open. Banish artificial 
waysin skincare. Natural waysare best. 

Use soap, but be sure it isa soap made 
basically for use on the face. Orhers 
may prove harsh. That is why, largely 
on expert advice, women the world 
over choose Palmolive for facial use. 








SM 


Retail Price 


10c 
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Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


HE beauty that men admire —and 
remember—is natural beauty. 

And that may be yours whether you 
use powder and rouge—or not—if you 
observe one simple beauty rule. 

Washing the face for beauty is the 
recommendation of all leading skin spe- 
cialists today. Make-up, grime—the greasy 
exudations of the pores—can be removed 
thoroughly only by careful warm water 
washing. Women whose charm is nat- 
ural, know this. 


Soap and water daily—but not 
just ANY soap 


The lather of Palmolive Soap, widely 
urged for proper care of a good com- 
plexion, isa blend of famous beauty oils 
—the oils of olive and palm. 

These gentle cleansers soothingly 
penetrate the pores, remove accumula- 
tions which, if left, would form into 
blackheads, or, becoming inflamed, would 
cause unsightly blemishes. 


They bring the charm of natural love- 
liness because they keep the skin cleansed 

Jature’s way. To keep that schoolgirl 
complexion through the years, do this at 
least once daily. 


This simple beauty rule 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging its balmy 
lather softly into the skin with your two 
hands. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. Dry by patting 
with a soft towel—never rub the gentle 
skin fabric. 

If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. But never leave them on over night. 

And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! 
So little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. Ob- 
tain a cake today, then note the difference 
one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Palmolive Radio Hour— Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p.m., 
eastern time; 9 to 10 p.m., central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations 
associated with The National Broadcasting Company 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 




















QUESTIO 





Read This Before 
Asking Questions 


You do not have to be a 
reader of PHOTOPLAY to have 
questions answered in this De- 
partment. It is only necessary 
that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long an- 
swers, such as synopses of plays 
or casts. Do not inquire con- 
cerning religion, scenario writ- 
ing, or studio employment. 
Write on only one side of the 
paper. Sign your full name and 
address; only initials will be 
published if requested. 











Ross, BomBay, Inp1A.—Can you believe it? 
Here is a fan wants to know if Wally Reid was a 
star, director or producer. More missionaries 
to India, please! Wallace Reid was one of the 
best beloved stars on the screen. He entered 
pictures in 1909 and died in 1923. He left a 
wife, Dorothy Davenport Reid, a son and an 
adopted daughter. His last picture was ‘‘The 
Champion.” And that, children, is the answer 
to the oddest question of the month. 


G. H., Mosire, Ata.—You got it wrong, 
lady. The story was that Greta Nissen and 
Charles Farrell were thinking of getting mar- 
ried. But that was quite a while ago. These 
young folks often change their minds. Write 
to Clive Brook at the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Studios, Hollywood, Calif. Stars who 
get thousands of letters a week haven’t time to 
answer them. 


V. N. D., WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.— 
Syd is older than brother Charlie. Syd is mar- 


ried. Clara Kimball Young has retired from 
the movies. She occasionally plays in vaude- 
ville. 


T. M., Omana, NEB.—Wallace Beery and 
Emil Jannings work at the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Studios, Hollywood, Calif. Write to 
Brother Noah at the Warner Brothers Studio, 
5842 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Unfor- 
tunately he is not playing Noah in ‘‘Noah’s 
Ark.”’ 


I. G., RrcumMonp, Ky.—Sure, Jack Gilbert 
played in Westerns. He started his career in 
horse operas. But he didn’t do stunts and 
never was a serious rival of Tom Mix. 


A. E. Forte, Rome, ITaty.—Constance 
Howard is married. She is the sister of Frances 
Howard (Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn) and her latest 
picture was ‘‘Smart Set.” 


Naomt, LAKEwoop, R.I.—Hello! Did I say 
it in just the right tone of voice? Marion 
Davies is twenty-eight. She is five feet, five 
and one-half inches tall and weighs 123 pounds. 
Jane Winton wasn’t your neighbor. She comes 
from Philadelphia and uses her real name. 
Ruth Taylor’s next picture is ‘‘ Just Married.” 
And Don Alvarado’s real name is Joe Paige. 


JACQUELINE L.—And a very pretty name, 
too. King Vidor’s address is the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, Calif. 
Norman kerry is thirty-three years old and 
six feet, two inches tall. He has dark hair and 
hazel eyes. . His latest picture is “The Lady 
from Moscow,” with Pola Negri. 


GERALD T., FRANKLIN, N. Y.—In other 
words, you don’t believe a word I say about 
myself. Just for that I ought not to tell you 
that Dolores Costello was the heroine of ‘The 
Sea Beast.” 





A. S., RAYMONDVILLE, Mo.—Philippe de 
Lacy was the curly-headed boy in “The Way 
of All Flesh.”” Philippe was a war orphan, 
found in a shell-hole in France and adopted by 
a Red Cross Nurse. 


Grace A., Cuicaco, Itt.—Eve Southern 
played Judith Gore in ‘‘ Wild Geese.”’ 











ARRY NOR- 

TON leads all 
othersin inquiries 
this month. AIL 
though he is not a 
star and has only 
played in a few 
pictures, Barry 
has the gift of 
arousingcuriosity. 
Mr. Norton is 
twenty-three years old. His 
birthday is June 16th. He is a 
South American and his real 
name is Alfred de Biraben. 

Sue Carol and Nancy Carroll 
are not related. Note the differ- 
ence in the way they spell their 
names. Sue’s real name is 
Evelyn Lederer; Nancy’s is Nan- 
cy Lahiff. 

Ramon Novarro is twenty- 
nine years old. His next picture 
is tentatively titled “Gold Braid.” 

And, once more, Greta Garbo 
is twenty-two years old, five feet 
six inches tall and weighs 125 
pounds. 

Gary Cooper is not married. 
He is twenty-seven years old and 
was born in Helena, Montana. 

Renee Adoree was born in 
Lille, France. 

Nils Asther has brown hair 
and hazel eyes. He was born in 
Malmo, Sweden, Jan. 17th, 1902. 

In writing to the stars for 
photographs, PHOTOPLAY ad- 
vises you to enclose twenty-five 
cents, to cover the cost of the 
picture and postage. The stars, 
who receive hundreds of such 
requests, cannot afford to com- 
ply with them unless you do 
your share. 





Barry Norton 


S & ANSWERS 





Casts and Addresses 


As these often take up much 
space and are not always of in- 
terest to others than the in- 
quirer, we have found it neces- 
sary to treat such subjects ina 
different way than other ques- 
tions. For this kind of informa- 
tion, a stamped, addressed 
envelope must be sent. It is 
imperative that these rules be 
complied with in order to insure 
your receiving the information 
you want. Address all inquiries 
to Questions and Answers, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 











PuzzLED PEG.—You may write as often as 
you like. Billie Dove is married to Irvin 
Willat, the director. Her real name is Lillian 
Bohny and she was born in New York City. 
Billie has dark brown hair and brown eyes and 
weighs 114 pounds. She is five feet, five inches 
tall. Her next picture is ‘““The Yellow Lily.” 


J. Barry, SypNEY, CANADA.—Betty Bron- 
son is five feet, three and one-half inches tall. 
Not married. Yes, Walter Pidgeon was born 
in St. John, Canada. He is a widower. Rex 
Lease and Lola Mendez were the ‘‘romantic 
interest”? in ‘‘Not for Publication.” 


Dora S., BozEMAN, Mont.—Joseph Striker 
played Alstair in ‘Annie Laurie.”’ Like him? 


SENORITA Espinosa, Et Paso, TEx.—No 
can answer your question. All clues to the 
cut-face puzzle contest are barred. 


Two Sisters, CHARITON, IowA.—Robert 
Armstrong has dark brown hair and brown 
eyes. His next picture is ‘“‘Celebrity.’”’ Write 
to him at the Pathe-De Mille Studios, Culver 
City, Calif. Sorry I can’t place the picture 
you mention. Are you sure you have the cast 
correct? 


B. B. B., BrrmrncHam, AtA.—You mean 
Ricardo Cortez? Ricardo’s real name is Jack 
Krantz and he is married to Alma Rubens. 
His next film is ‘‘ The Grain of Dust.”’ 


ELreAnor G., NEw Hartrorp, Conn.—Rex 
Lease is twenty-five years old and hails from 
Central City, Wash. Nancy Carroll may be 
reached at the Paramount-Famous-Lasky 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif., and Nick Stuart’s 
address is the William Fox Studios, same city. 


Bert W., MILwAvuKEE, W1s.—Richard 
Talmadge made ‘‘The Poor Millionaire’’ in 
January, 1927. After that I believe he had 
some trouble with his managers. For the life 
of me, Bert, I can’t tell you what has happened 
to Richard Talmadge. 


Mrs. C. L. A., Ev Paso, TeEx.—Thank you 
for your great faith in me. Al Jolson’s name 
is pronounced Johl-son. His father was a 
rabbi and the family name was Yoelsen. 


H. L. B., Groucester, Mass.—Do you 
know that your last name is the same as Marie 
Prevost’s real name? Any relation? Hobart 
Bosworth’s newest is ‘‘Sawdust Paradise.”’ 
He is married to Mrs. Cecile Percival. Write 
to him at the Paramount-Famous-Lasky 


Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 
H. K. A., CHarteston, S. C.—Have I 


neglected your city? My apologies! Mary 
Pickford played the Divine Vision in “The 
Gaucho.” It is pronounced Gow-cho. 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 101] 
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Eighth Annual 
Gold Medal 
Award 


hat was ¢he Best Picture 


+7 ft CUA AD 
US LASKY COR 





Vote for the Picture You Think Should Win! 





AVE you 
voted in 


Winners of Photoplay Medal 


When vou make 
out your ballot this 
year, remember the 


PHOTO- 
PLAY’S eighth high standards of 
annual gold medal 9 9 past awards. 
award? 1920 1923 PHOTOPLAY is 
Of course, you “HUMORESQUE” ‘“*'THECOVERED WAGON”? | | proud of the fine dis- 
want to do your bit crimination ex- 
to improve motion 1921 1924 pressed by its 


pictures. There is 
no other practical 


“TOL’ABLE DAVID” 
way for you—as one 
Tp a ee of 192? 
; ay fans—t 
annealed “ROBIN HOOD” 


encourage the mak- 





tures. 
PHOTOPLAY’S 
Gold Medal is the 





: : “THE BIG PARADE” 
ing of better pic- 1926 


‘‘BEAU GESTE”’ 


readers in past 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” vears. The list of 


gold medal awards 
1925 is a veritable array 
of the best motion 
pictures of the past 
seven years, the 
actual landmarks of 
the industry. 

Also, when you 
vote, do not be 








only award in the 
world of motion pic- 
tures coming directly from the film fan. Back in 1921 PHoro- 
PLAY announced that a gold medal would be awarded each year 
for the picture which, in the opinion of its readers, would come 
the nearest to the ideal in story, direction, continuity, acting 
and photography. And, most important, the picture motivated 
by the highest ideals behind its production. 

Not only has this award become the supreme prize in the 
entire field of motion pictures but it is the most sought after 
award among producers. It is not the expression of a few 
critical experts. It is not the opinion of any minority. It is the 
expression of the great mass of movie-goers—the unified opinion 
of the film fans of America. 














NAME OF PICTURE 
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Cruiser Potemkin 
Fair Co-Ed 

Fire Brigade 

Flesh and the Devil 


swayed by per- 
sonalities. Vote for the best picture, not your favorite star. 
And do not be influenced by the opinion of others. Make the 
vote your own. Be sure that your vote is mailed to PHoro- 
PLAY’S editorial offices, No. 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Your vote must reach these offices not later than October 
ist, 1928, to be counted. 

You may vote on any film released between January 1, 1927, 
and December 31, 1927. A list of important pictures released 
generally during this period is presented on this page. It is 
offered for your guidance, but your selection, of course, is not 
limited to this list. It may serve to refresh your memory, 
however. 


Fifty Pictures Released in 1927 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot Annie Laurie It Rough Riders 
Barbed Wire Jesse James Senorita 
Epitor PHororpLtAy MAGAZINE on — — Service for Ladies 
es . Camille ‘ing of Kings Seventh Heaven 
221 W. s7th Street, New York City Captain Salvation Love pio Show 
In my opinion the picture named below is the Cat and the Canary Magic Flame Slide, Kelly, Slide 
best motion picture production released in 192 Chang ne Sore ane Som 
p Pp - ~ v*7- Cradle Snatchers Mockery Stark Love 


Student Prince 

Tell It to the Marines 
Twelve Miles Out 
Two Arabian Knights 


Monkey Talks 

My Best Girl 
Night of Love 
Patent Leather Kid 


Name | Garden of Allah Private Life of Helen of | Underworld 
| Gorilla Troy Way of All Flesh 
Address | Hard Boiled Haggerty Quality Street What Price Glory 
| Hotel Imperial Resurrection When a Man Loves 
Hula Rookies Wings 
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See Yourself as Others 
See YOu for $9832 


($9952 WEST OF ROCKIES) 


"the 


“i a 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Combination Movie Camera 
and Projector 


COMPLETE WITH CARRYING CASE 








As You See 
the Movies 


As You Take 
the Movies : 
Your Camera 


a 


Your Choice of 3 Beautiful Colors ne a 2 


Br. Guns Black — Your Camera with Projector Attached 








The same Lens that takes the picture projects it on the 
screen, insuring perfect reproduction through duplication. 


GUARANTEE 
Every Q°-R-S Movie 
Camera and Projector 

is guaranteed for one 

year against any de- 

fects in material and 
workmanship, and 

there will be no charge y, 
for adjustment to P 
either the owner 7 
or dealer. al 


Carrying Case 
for Complete Outfit 


Equipped with Special F. 3.5 Graf. Lens. No focusing 
necessary either for taking or projecting pictures. 





Uses Eastman or other 16 mm. Reversal Safety Films. 
Original price includes developing and return postage. 


Easy to understand — to operate and take and project 



















quality pictures without experience. 4 e 
Can be used with hand crank for faster or slower than Ss oe 
normal pictures, if desired. Pa A) Ses 
See Your Dealer or Write Us for Particulars Pe (OP Sg 
> & oe soe 
o” <0 < 
Th “-R-S COMPANY OF a's 
e > «\9 rod e° 
Established 1900 eo ee oe 
SAN FRANCISCO 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois NEW YORK & SS ¢ - 
_ 306 7th Street Refer to Dun, Bradstreet cr any Bank 135th St. & Walnut Ave. se ©) OP ror 
, ? = aa xcs 
i é ‘ ; RY ~ os meal 
) ; not ia 
Ceo S&S SS Se S&S S&S &S SS ait Ct . & 
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Winners and Solutions of 


une Nutty Biographies 


of Bebe Daniels and Lon Chaney were 

awarded as follows: The first prize of 
$200.00 was won by Mary Ruth Moore of Alta- 
dena, California, for her clever and ornamental 
handling of the solution. The second prize of 
$100.00 was awarded to Lydia Ann Smith of 
Oak Park, Ill. Charles Churchill, Carson City, 
Nevada, carried off the $50.00 prize. Two 
prizes of $25.00 each were won by Josie E. 
Dossat, 2535 Auburn Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Oriana B. West, 1009 Milam Place, 
Austin, Texas. 

The ten winners of the $10.00 prizes were: 
Miss Florence Louise Mills, 2304 Long St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Sydney A. Rushin, 
84 Tenth St., Atlanta, Ga.; Harry Hewitt, 
Apopka, Fla.; Rose Kay, 3322 S. Morgan St., 
Chicago, TIll.; Mrs. A. H. Koch, 3824 S. Har- 
vard Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Marion 
Coumbe, Yakima, Wash.; Wallace M. kelly, 
Walnut Street, Lebanon, Ky.; Jeannette Par- 
merter, Florida, N. Y.; Mrs. Ethel L. James, 
Cedaredge, Colo.; Miss Florence R. Bloom, 26 
Canterbury St., Dorchester, Mass. 

And here are the correct solutions for the 
Nutty Biographies for June: The picture 
captioned Bebe Daniels was not Bebe at all, 
but Laura La Plante. However, the caption 
was correct in that it stated that Bebe Daniels 
once played opposite Harold Lloyd. 

Uncle Jim was fooled by the conductor of the 
sightseeing bus who claimed to be the husband 


Tori winners of the June Nutty Biographies 


of Bebe Daniels. Bebe is not married. She is 
a popular star and she earns a lot of money, but 
she has no husband to support. 

Bebe was not born in Rome, Italy, but in 
Dallas, Texas. Her ancestry is Spanish and 
Scotch. The Crimean War was fought in 
1854-56 and so that lets out both Bebe and her 
mother. Bebe did play on the stage for some 
years; she made her debut as a small child. 
And her first step towards popularity was as 
leading woman for Harold Lloyd in the Lone- 
some Luke comedies. That much Uncle Jim 
and Aunt Hezekiah got straight. 

Bebe has never made any pictures in Ger- 
many. Pola Negri first came to the attention 
of the American public in “‘Passion.”’ Nor did 
Bebe run off to Europe to swim the English 
Channel. It was Gertrude Ederle who swam 
the Channel and Miss Ederle also appeared 
with Bebe in “Swim, Girl, Swim.” 

As for marriage hurting Bebe’s popularity, 
that’s an impossibility. Nor does she play 
heavy vamp roles; her pictures are light, 
breezy comedies. Bebe works at the Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky Studios and she cer- 
tainly can drive acar. Once she drove so well 
—and so fast—that she spent a few days in 
jail for speeding. And it is Belle Bennett, not 
Bebe, who plays in ‘‘Mother Machree.”’ 

Now for Lon Chaney. The picture was that 
of Harold Lloyd and it doesn’t show Lon made 
up as ‘“‘The Phantom of the Opera,” although 
Chaney did play in that picture. 





Aunt Hezekiah and Uncle Jim should have 
known that the man who entered their room 
was a real burglar. Chaney doesn’t go about 
as a burglar. 

And Lon is not six feet tall but five feet, ten 
inches. He weighs 155 pounds. 

Chaney was born in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
His father was a barber and both his parents 
were deaf-mutes. Lon held a variety of posi- 
tions before going on the stage; but he never 
was either a pirate or a sheik. He entered 
pictures in 1912, playing in one-reelers and he 
never was leading man for Gloria Swanson. He 
hasn’t a striking Oriental appearance and he 
isn’t what you would call a handsome matinee 
idol. His first big film hit as a character actor 
was with Betty Compson in “The Miracle 
Man.” 

Chaney did play in ‘‘The Unholy Three,”’ 
but not in “The Thief of Bagdad.”” That was 
Douglas Fairbanks’ picture. But no one has 
thought of making a sequel to “The Thief of 
Bagdad.”’ Fairbanks has thought of continu- 
ing the adventures of the Three Musketeers. 

Mr. Chaney is a serious man of forty-five 
years old, not a merry-hearted one of twenty- 
five. And Uncle Jim will never get his watch 
and money back, because Chaney is not a De 
Mille player, but a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Star. 

The correct solutions of the July Nutty Biog- 
raphies and the list of winners will appear in the 
September issue of PHoTopLay Magazine. 


‘Twenty Years Later 





(C“ecshot « MIDDLETON, the actor who 
laughed at the offer which made Bill 
Hart famous, has arrived in Hollywood, 
after twenty years, to try his hand at the game 
which he spurned in the beginning. 

Cut back to 1909. New York City— 

Joe Schenck booking acts for the Loew 
theater circuit. 

Thomas Ince leaving the two-a-day to go to 
California to produce pictures, a rabbit’s foot 
and a shoestring in his pockets. 

Fred Niblo returning from a vaudeville tour 
in England. 

Returning with him, Charles B. Middleton 
and his troupe of wild Westerners who had made 
a hit in both England and this country. 

Middleton booked at Hammerstein’s variety 
theater. 

Up the street, at the American Music Hall, a 
white canvas train jerked its wary way across 


8&6 


Bill Hart took the 
chance that the bigger 
vaudeville headliner re- 
fused. 
pioneer Western star. 


Charles Middleton, who 
spurned the offer that made 
Hart famous, goes to 


Hollywood 


He was the 


But today? are! 
the stage in another wild Western. The tall, 


lanky, acrimonious man who adroitly maneu- 
vered two guns for its protection, was booked 
as Bill Hart, a second rate performer. 

Ince decided Westerns meant money in 
motion pictures. He wired Joe Schenck to 
book him a hero. Schenck invited Middleton 
to go to California. But Middleton remem- 
bered Ince’s rabbit foot and shoestring; remem- 
bered that his one and only experience with 
“movies”? had ended with no money for any 
of the actors; remembered his $25,000 home 
just completed on Long Island—and turned 
down the offer, suggesting Hart and his wobbly 
train for the proposition. 

And Hart, who had nothing to remember ex- 
cept that his vaudeville contract expired in 
three weeks, accepted. 

You know the rest of the story. Hart’s 
name blazoned the trail for all Westerns. 


Today Charles Middle- 
ton joins up with the 
movies he once scorned. 
He draws réles in two 
big features. There you 


Middleton went from vaudeville to the stage, 
scoring his biggest success as ‘‘Dead Legs” 
Flint in “ Kongo.” 

‘Middleton is beginning in Hollywood, with 
the réle of the District Attorney in ‘The Bel- 
lamy Trial” at M.-G.-M. He has been signed 
for a réle with Thomas Meighan in ‘The 
Racket.” And Bill Hart? 

sill sits in his big, worn-out chair, in his 
little nondescript office poring over the three 
hundred fan letters he receives daily. He keeps 
a secretary because he hasn’t the heart not to 
answer the words written by those who still 
love him. Yet his first work in four years was 
toplay an “extra”’ for Marion Davies in ‘‘Show 
People,” along with Douglas Fairbanks, Norma 
Talmadge, John Gilbert and a host of other 
famous ‘“‘bit”’ players. They paid him, as they 
did the others, the regular rate of seven-fifty! 

Twenty years can make a Lig difference. 
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These men of yours may think it a 
little feminine to bother about their 
hair... men usually do think so 
until hair begins to thin, or dandruff 
appears. 


But there is one tactful way of 
starting them on the road to good 
hair-habits now—have on hand, for 
constant use, one of the three Packer 
shampoos: Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, or 
Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo. 


And watch them use it! (Of 
course you'll use it too.) Right off, 
a Packer shampoo gives billows of 
lather. The richest lather you ever 
massaged into a sleepy scalp. How 
alive your scalp feels! That’s waked- 
up circulation! Now rinse, and see 


Pac 


Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


A golden liquid of imported olive oil, 
bland cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in a 
twinkling. Faintly perfumed. 















Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


A liquid soap containing the soothing 
benefits of olive and cocoanut oils and 
—in addition—healthful pine tar— 
without the tar odor. Quick to 
lather—quick to rinse. 


- 
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how quickly every bit of lather van- 
ishes. Dry, and notice how lustrous 
your hair is. That’s the way to start 
a good habit—to keep a scalp healthy. 





OLIVE on; , 
SHAMPOO||E 


ke: 


wrtee 
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Theyil both neglect it...unless 


Each Packer shampoo has_ been 
made to foster the scalp’s health. 
Into each go ingredients known to 
be good for the scalp, each in- 
gredient the finest and costliest of 
its kind—soothing glycerine, im- 
ported olive oil, pine tar with all its 
curative properties. And into every 
cake or bottle goes also the priceless 
experience of 55 years in making 
soaps for the hair. Read the offer 
below and start the family off to 
healthier, better hair-habits now. 
Send for sample. Send 10c for a sample 
of any one of these Packer soaps andour new, 
28-page book—on hair health—giving in- 
formation on the care of dry hair, oily hair, 
dandruff, falling hair, ete. Specify which soap 
you prefer. Address The Packer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 16-H, Box 85, G. P. O., 
New York, N. Y. 


ker Shampoos 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Doctors long ago learned that one of 
nature’s most effective remedies is 
pure pine tar. So skin specialists pre- 
scribe Packer's Tar Soap as the most 
effective pleasant way to give your 
scalp the benefits of pine tar. Each 
cake now in an individual metal box. 














The Shadow Stage 





HALF A BRIDE—Paramount 


HIS is advertised as a ‘‘companionate 

marriage’’ but don’t be misled, it’s nothing 
of the sort. The heroine marries one man and 
spends her honeymoon with another, but not 
‘“with malice aforethought.’’ Stranded on a 
desert island, the young people do the different 
thing by refusing to fall in love—until they get 
back to the mainland. Esther Ralston and 
Gary Cooper, in their respective rdles, handle 
this delicate situation with commendable 
restraint. Good entertainment. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF CAPTAIN 
RAMPER—Defu-First National 


HIS German-made film has a novel idea. 

An aviator falls in the Arctic. Alone in the 
wilderness the bird man reverts back to 
savagery. Rescued years later, he can not 
stand civilization. So he returns to the Arctic 
solitude. Settings are studio-like, the handling 
is a little heavy but the fresh idea and Paul 
Wegener's performance put it over. Do you 
remember Wegener’s Golem? 


THE END OF ST. PETERSBURG— 
Sovkino Production 


RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN brought this 

new film from the Soviet Moscow Studios 
to New York. See the editorial pages for 
PHOTOPLAY’s judgment. Shows the collapse 
of the Romanoff regime and the quick flop of 
Kerensky rule. Ends with the shelling of 
the Winter Palace and the dawn of the Soviet. 
Pudowkin, the director, has a remarkable 
pictorial sense. Film is told in jerky, news- 
reel style of ‘‘Potemkin.”’ Striking technique 
and remarkable portrayals of peasants by 
peasants. 


STORMY WATERS—Tiffany-Stahl 


VE SOUTHERN tries a Sadie Thompson, 

but doesn’t quite get by with it. She’s one 
of those swell cabaret dames in a South Amer- 
ican port, and emotes and undulates heavily 
through a réle in which she is badly miscast. 
Malcolm MacGregor, as a drifting sailor lad, 
throws her a line, and learns that tropical 
women, like wildcats, should be looked at and 
not petted. A “‘no-woman-shall-come-between- 
us”’ story of brother love. 


THE DESERT BRIDE—Columbia 


ETTY COMPSON, as Diane Duval, the 

toast of Paris, learns that Algiers is the last 
place in the world for a beautiful woman to 
spend the week-end. She visits her uncle, a 
Foreign Legion commandant, and gives his 
garrison something to do. Her blonde beauty 
lends impetus to an Arab uprising, an officer 
sings her ‘‘The Desert Song,’’ and she finds 
herself knee-deep in bullets and love. Ad- 
venturous, colorful, full of romantic action. 


WHEN THE LAW RIDES—FBO 


WESTERN that’s so good, even if it 

were bad, you'd like it. Tom Tyler is a 
deputy marshal sent to a desert town to clean 
up the works. He meets a killer bound for the 
same place; a clever situation results when the 
marshal assumes the identity of the crook. 
There are some wonderful desert scenes and 
Frankie Darro, small brother of the heroine, 
puts his usual piquant pep into the picture. 
Very stimulating. 


WOMEN WHO DARE—Excellent 


‘THe West Side messes about the East Side 
long enough to see what a frightfully un- 
couth place it is. Helene Chadwick is charm- 
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ing as the angel of Poverty Row, and Charles 
Delaney’s a boy who simply can’t spend his 
money by himself. There’s a lot of slum stuff, 
and a chink dive that may give you the heebie- 
jeebies, but it’s just the thing for those who 
like their squalor squalid and their realism 
real, 


THE GIRL HE DIDN’T BUY— 
Peerless 


LTHOUGH Cinderella finds her titled hero 
just as the fairy book would have her, this 
is pleasing, colorful, light entertainment. A 
charming maiden promises to marry a wealthy 
man-about-town in return for stardom on 


Now it is Mrs. Richard Hudnut, 
mother of Natacha Rambova, who 
claims to receive spirit messages 


from Rudolph Valentino. These 
messages do not come to her direct, 
but are received by a medium in 
New York. Mrs. Hudnut says that 
Valentino is still acting. One 
séance, she says, was interrupted 
by the voice of Isadora Duncan 


Broadway. But where there is no love there 
is no warmth and what Broadway beau 
wishes to marry an icicle? In framing his 
fiancee he unconsciously introduces the right 
man and they live happily ever after. Pauline 
Garon is adorable as Cinderella. 


THE PHANTOM PINTO—Ben Wilson 


id onsded mistitled this Western. It should 
have been called ‘“‘Too Many Horses.” Just 
one silly stampede after another. And all the 
cast is vague, except the pinto. Poor devil! 
Why should he be expected to carry the picture 
alone? Producers aren’t reasonable; they sur- 
round the best-known artists of the screen with 
cinema luminaries of equal degree. But they 
give a horse star a dumb cast and expect to 
turn out anepic. ’Tain’t right! 





GOLDEN SHACKLES—Peerless 


F there’s anything small producers love to 

get their teeth into, it’s a long, melodramatic 
story with plots and inter-plots. They un- 
earthed one here with a plot so involved you 
couldn't follow it with a compass. Besides a 
lot of other knickknacks, there’s a robbery, a 
murder, a suicide, and a train wreck. Hardly 
makes sense, does it? One of the best argu- 
ments we can think of in favor of **Old Home 
Week.”’ 


A WOMAN’S WAY—Columbia 


HE diamond necklace again. It’s lost this 

time in the Latin Quarter of Paris, where 
artists starve, and loose ladies and gentlemen 
sleep all day and drink al] night. Quite a tense 
tale, saved from the ‘my man” twist byaclever 
finish. Margaret Livingston handles the title 
role with marked ability. She is La Flumnie 
Glacee, song-and-dance girl in a Quartier cafe, 
who rises to operatic heights. Interesting and 
authentic French atmosphere. 


THE QUEEN OF THE CHORUS— 
Anchor 


ad you don’t pay more than the price of a 
malted milk to see this picture, you'll get 
your money's worth. The old story of the 
chorus girl who remains true to her ideals, re- 
gardless of the rich ‘“‘butter and egg’’ men. 
Virginia Brown Faire is the girl and Rex Lease 
her sweetheart who wins her after his love is 
put to many acid tests by the unscrupulous 
tactics of the villain. All ends happily. 


UNITED STATES SMITH—Gotham 


ERGEANT RILEY knew he could whip 

Corporal Sharkey “on a diet of cream pufis 
and dill pickles’—and he does. But it’s only 
half a victory, for he loses his girl. But just see 
how United States Smith compensates the loss! 
Pictures like this will soon put Eddie Gribbon 
and Mickey Bennett right across the plate, for 
this comedy drama will bring shekels to any 
theater coffers. A guaranteed panacea for any 
brand of blues. 


GYPSY OF THE NORTH—Rayart 


To story is laid in the Northern mining 
country, where men kill as lightly as they 
love. Georgia Hale, who did her first mining in 
‘*The Gold Rush,”’ does an excellent dual réle, 
playing the contrasting part of an actress and 
that of her weak brother, and completely fools 
the audience. Huntley Gordon pleases as a 
straight-shooting gambler. Beautiful snow 
scenes, and some good dramatic situations make 
this above the average program picture. 


THE RAIDER EMDEN—Emelka- 
Columbia 


DRAMATIC cinema chronicle of the 

career of the Emden, showing modern 
marine warfare as actually fought. We see the 
Huns as humans, not as Barbarians, and at the 
same time witness a fact-story as vivid and 
thrilling as a news-reel. Directorial delicacy 
eliminates war hatreds, and historical fidelity 
conveys cold facts. It isan enlightening recital 
of the World War’s most spectacular sea ex- 
ploits. Good entertainment and education for 
the entire family. 


DOG JUSTICE—FBO 


DOG story. Or, shall we say, a dog in 

search of a story. The usual dull North- 

west Mounted yarn, a stupid film vehicle for a 

dog of Ranger’s talents. Too bad; he’s such a 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 100] 
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Don’t fool 
yourself 


Since halitosis never an- 
nounces itself to the vic- 
tim, you simply cannot 
know when you have it. 


Popularity passes by those 
who have halitosis 


HEN you go away on your vacation 
you expect to have a good time — to 
meet and like others and be liked by them. 

Is there anything that may prevent this? 
Yes. Halitosis (unpleasant breath) can mini- 
mize every other charm you have. 

Don’t fool yourself as thousands do that 
you never have halitosis. The insidious thing 
about it is that it does not announce itself to 
the victim. But it does to others. And that 
offends. 

Why take this unnecessary risk when by 
using Listerine with its powerful deodorant 
properties you can put yourself on the polite 
and popular side? 

Keep a bottle handy always and rinse the 
mouth with it often—especially before meet- 
ing others. 

By the way, if you are going abroad we 
suggest that you take several bottles with 
you. There will be dozens of times when 
Listerine will come in handy. For freshening 
up after a long motor ride, for instance, as a 
stimulating substitute for a bath when a bath 
cannot be had (you know how it is in Europe) 
and for the daily care of the mouth. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 









Have you tried 
the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 


Cools your skin while 
: : you shave and keeps it 
7 — A cool afterward. An out- 
: a standing shaving cream 
in every respect. 






The safe antiseptic “¥ 


When you writs to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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x h d mi a b ae Bebe Daniels, piquant Paramount star and the bathroom 
sac Mac panama ey ae vi designed for her loveliness. She says—‘‘Lux Toilet Soapisa 
en ee ee See eet great help in keeping the skin smooth and lovely.”’ 





Soap keeps my skin beautifully even 
and smooth.”’ 











ln the 


bathrooms 







screen Stars 








ing rooms of 


studios Lux 





ae 


for lovely 


Corinne Griffith knows how much lovely skin adds to a 
girl’s attractiveness. ‘‘Lux Toilet Soap’s wonderful lather 
gives my skin the same velvety smoothness expensive French 
soaps do,’’ says this First National star. 














Lois Moran takes the 
most exquisite care of 
her blonde loveliness 
—‘‘Even the most 
expensive French 
soaps could not leave 
my skin more won- 





derfullysmooth than 

Lux Toilet Soap SS ae ee an ee i Ae ee ; 

does,”’ declares this Joan Crawford, M. G. M. star, 
Fox star. whose lovely smooth skin has 


won millions of hearts, says, 
*“‘Lux Toilet Soap keeps my 
skin so smooth.”’ 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Vivacious Clara Bow and the lovely bathroom inspired 
by her beauty. ‘‘Lux Toilet Soap keeps my skin in per- 
fect condition,” says this delightful Paramount star. 








luxurious 
of Q out of 1O 
and in the dress- 
all the great film 
Toilet Soap is used 
smooth skin. 




























**Lux Toilet Soap 
certainly keeps ‘studio skin’ in perfect con- 
dition,’’ says this Paramount star. 


all her toilet accessories. 











Myrna Loy, for whose auburn-haired beauty this 

unique bathroom was designed. ‘* Lux Toilet Soap 

leaves my skin beautifully smooth,’’ says this 
lovely Warner Brothers star. 








GIRL’S smooth, soft skin—how deeply it moves 
you—and how it glorifies every other charm! 

To screen successfully in the close-up, directors say 

a star must have skin of utter smoothness—‘“‘ studio 


9 


skin,” for make-up is very little help under the 
blazing lights. 

Nine out of ten screen stars care for their priceless 
skin with Lux Toilet Soap. There are in Hollywood 
433 important actresses including all stars. 417 of 
these use Lux Toilet Soap!—96%! 

All the great film studios have made it the official 
soap in their dressing rooms. 

Buy some today. The smoothness the delicately 
fragrant, white cake gives your skin will delight you. 


Luxury hitherto found only 
in French soaps | O¢ 


at 50c or $1.00 a cake... now 








Dorothy Mackaill has the exquisite skin of a 

true English beauty. ‘‘The close-up takes the 

true measure of a screen star’s beauty. I find 

Lux Toilet Soap lovely for the skin,’’ says this 
First National star. 
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Gossip 


of All the 


Studios 





but also a friendly letter telling what produc- 
tions she is in and when they are released. 
All of which is to build up box-office value. 
Jack Dempsey, listening with one ear 
cocked, contributed further information to 
the recital: ‘“‘And do you know what’s on 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelopes 
that carry these letters and pictures? Just 
this: ‘When in Los Angeles, stay at the 
Barbara Worth Hotel.’ ”’ 


L GREEN, Fox director; Bill Council- 

man and Harry Brand, Fox writers, 
were in a story conference when the door 
suddenly opened and a reporter entered 
unannounced. Though annoyed, 
Councilman and Brand managed a 
grin. But Green, with his head still 
down and absorbed in the story, said, 
“What we need here, fellows, is a fade- 
out.” 

They say he got it. 


NCE in a blue moon they do arrive 
through a “‘ Want” ad. 

Ask - Albert Conti! When Eric Von 
Stroheim was making ‘The Wedding 
March,” he wanted an ex-Austrian Army 
Officer to act as technical advisor. As Conti 
(full name is Albert de Conti Cedassamare) 
was formerly with the Austrian Hussars, he 
answered the advertisement and got the place. 
Since then he has played important parts with 
Norma Talmadge, John Barrymore, Florence 
Vidorand others. The only framed motto that 
hangs on his wall is “It Pays to Advertise.” 


W HEN irate landladies in Holly- 
wood became embarrassing, 
this is the threat that silences them: 
“Don’t be silly. When I can’t pay 
my rent, I’ll go to Beverly Hills and 
build a home.” 


HECK of a lot of trouble with Mr. 

Thomas Meighan’s attire in ‘‘ The Racket.”’ 
Maybe you noticed how spic-and-span and 
immaculate he appeared, in startling contrast 
to the Captain McQuigg of John Cromwell, 
who played it in New York and Los Angeles. 
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The bonnet of the French shepherdess 

brought up to date and worn by Alice 

White. It is navy blue felt, lined with 

scarlet and held in place by a scarlet 
metal ribbon 


Tom insisted that the suit be pressed, the 
braid and buttons polished, at the break of 
each day’s work. Lewis Milestone, the 
director, had other ideas. Every time Tom 


put aside his coat, a prop boy pounced upon it, 
threw it to the floor, trampled it, and generally 
gave it “‘the works.” It looked like the fight- 
ing regalia of a hard-working police captain. 

But Tommy would insist that it be brushed 
and pressed immediately. 


Who wants movies 
with incidental 
sounds? Who would 
be disturbed by the 
smack of the kiss 
that Conrad Nagel is 
planting on Greta 
Garbo’s neck in 
‘*War in the Dark’’? 


Once you loved his 
father, the late Har- 
old Lockwood. Now 
Harold, Jr., is mak- 
ing his way on the 
screen. You will see 
him in Corinne 
Griffith’s film, ‘‘The 

Divine Lady”’ 


He won, as you may see by the pristine 
freshness of his attire in the picture. Remem- 
ber Warren Kerrigan’s sartorial perfection in 
“The Covered Wagon’’? 


NEW stunt to avoid “ Misinformation” 
scandal stories in Hollywood: 
Gertrude Olmstead entered The Little Club 
one Saturday evening unattended by her 
husband, Robert Z. Leonard, the director. 
Immediately friends queried, ‘‘Where’s 
Bob? What are you doing without him?” 
Gertrude smiled, pulled from beneath 
her coat a double frame with a huge 
picture of Bob in each side. This she 
placed on the empty seat beside her. 
“Just to prove there’s no separation,” 
she announced loudly. 

A few moments later she looked down. 
Bob’s picture was missing. 

Gertrude looked around. 

On the empty chair next to Carmel 
Myers reposed friend husband's picture. 

Now Gertrude and Carmel are both wonder- 
ing what rumors will go forth from that bit of 
husband-snatching. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 94] 
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“If has womens enthustastic approva il 





The 
IMPROVE 
KOTEX 


combining correct 
appearance and 
hygienic comfort 





Hew many times you hear women say—indeed, 
how many times you, yourself, say: ‘‘What 
did we ever do without Kotex?’’ 


This famous sanitary convenience is now pre- 
sented with truly amazing perfections. And al- 
ready women are expressing delighted approval. 


“Tt is cut so that you can wear it under the 
sheerest, most clinging frocks,’’ they tell one 
another. ‘‘The corners are rounded, the pad fits 
snugly—it doesn’t reveal any awkward bulkiness. 
You can have complete peace of mind now.” 





The downy filler is even softer than before. The 
gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and binding 
no longer cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented process 
(U.S. Patent 1,670,587). . . the only sanitary pad 
using a patented treatment to assure absolutely 
safe deodorization. Ten layers of filler in each 
pad are treated by a perfect neutralizer to end 
all your fear of offending in this way again. 

Women like the fact that they can adjust Kotex 
filler—add or remove layers as needed. And they 
like all the other special advantages, none of which 
has been altered: disposability is instant; protec- 
tive area is just as large; absorption quick and 
thorough. 

Buy a box today and you will realize why doc- 
tors and nurses endorse it so heartily—45c for a 
box of twelve. On saleat all_.drug, dry goods, and 
department stores; supplied Salso, in rest-rooms, 
by West Disinfecting Co. Kotex Company, 180N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
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i trig little tragedies: Mary Alden, one of 
the screen’s greatest character actresses, 
plays a small comedy bit in the Fields-Conklin 
farce, “Fools for Luck.”” Two inexperienced 
players, Sally Blane and Jack Luden, are 
prominent in the same film. 

And the late Willard Louis, a star at the 
time of his death, plays a valet in “A Certain 
Young Man.” This picture was made several 
years ago, but has only recently managed to 
crawl down from the shelf. 


gher, apartment buddies, motored 
to San Francisco one bright 
morning recently. They went 
north to rummage around in 
Chinatown for a tiny green jade 
elephant that Ben had promised 
Estelle Taylor some time ago. 
It seems that Los Angeles shops 
had nothing, absolutely nothing, 
that would do. Ben gave Estelle 
a diminutive white elephant, but 
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green brings much better luck. 
Especially when it follows a 
white elephant. 

So Ben, always gallant, mo- 
tored some four hundred miles 
north, like Galahad in search of 
the Holy Grail. 

Jack Dempsey, Fstelle’s ador- 
ing husband, knows all about it, 
and fully approves. 


WéILSon MIZNER, Hollywood’s 
famous wit, says that all that 
“The Trail of ’98” needs is Burton 
Holmes and his pointer. 
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ORMA SHEARER’S sister recently mar- 

ried Howard Hawks, film director. 
Howard's brother, Kenneth, is the husband of 
Mary Astor. Norma, of course, is the wife 
of Irving Thalberg. Now what relation is 
Irving Thalberg to Mary Astor? 


ATSY RUTH MILLER, who so lately 
returned from Europe, was giving a buffet 


Little Girl Blue and 
her father, Monte 
Blue. Young Bar- 





supper. A group of young people were dis- x < 

cussing Sally Phipps’ announcement of her bara is only a little 
“companionate engagement” to Wallace over two years old, 
Sullivan. but she is already 


more than an arm- 
ful for her dad 


“Why, I thought that was what all engage- 
ments were,’ remarked Patsy. 

Instantly at least eight young men rushed 
forward, with eager anticipation, agreeing 
they thought so, too. 


EN LYON refused to put his approval on 

the “‘companionate engagement.” For Ben 
takes his engagements seriously, whether you 
believe it or not. One of the most popular 
men in the film colony, Ben is nevertheless a 
“one woman” man and his interests never 
waver while centered on a particular indi- 
vidual. Just now indications are that 
Marion Nixon is the girl. 


VISITING celebrity 

has announced that 
Hollywood’s most _ pro- 
nounced trait is its sense of 
rumor. 


















Tim Holt wants to be a { 
Western star like his 
father, Jack Holt. He’s 
playing in ‘‘The Vanishing 
Pioneer’’ and Papa is 
teaching him some of his 
stunts 





AYBE you wondered why Ben 
Lyon and “Skeets” Galla- 
ERTRUDE OLMSTEAD, 
Anna Q. Nilsson and the 
other girls have played male 
parts in pictures, but it has re- 
mained for Georgia Hale to put 
one over on us right. Without 
cutting her hair, wearing a mustache, 
* or changing her make-up except the dress, 
she played the part of her own brother through 
her picture, ‘‘Gypsy of the North,’”’ and not even 
a single reviewer recognized her, much less her fans. 


NY player of great achievements may be par- 
oned for a degree of pride in his accomplish- 
ments. Harold Lloyd freely admits that it gave hima 
thrill when he was asked to lend his first pair of 
horn-rimmed glasses for the International Film 
Exhibition recently held in Hague, Holland. 

While staged for the benefit of the Dutch Red 
Cross, it gave a review of cinematography in all its 
phases, yet few things were looked at more than 
Harold’s glasses. They are insured for $25,000.00, 
so you can imagine they were handled with care. 
Several museums want the glasses, but we under- 
stand they are to be handed down to his daughter. 





Kenyon Sills is so 
proud of his six beau- 
tiful new teeth that he 
wants them to show 
in his photograph. If 
you only knew how 
much trouble he had 
cutting them. Ken- 
yon is the son of Doris 
Kenyon and Milton 


‘ SHORT time ago Eve Southern, famed in 
Sills 


Hollywood as “the face on the cutting room 
floor” because a piece of film picked up in the 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 | 
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“So Flattering to the Hands!” 





they say delightedly . . . these women of talent, 
beauty and able charm... 





Helen Dryden’s clever hands kept chic 


and brilliant with 


“You should see what my nails look 
like after I’ve been painting all day,” 
says Helen Dryden, well-known artist 
and illustrator. “Before I used the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish they were al- 
ways such a problem. Now, it’s amaz- 
ing how quickly I can make my hands 
look respectable. Just a thorough wash- 
ing—and the nails come out smart and 


New Cutex Liquid Polish 


shining. The polish protects against 
stains and—miracle of miracles—it stays 
on no matter how much I wash and 
scrub my hands. 

“‘T also think there’s something about 
this shining new nail polish that flat- 
ters even the plainest hand. Like 
make-up for one’s face—it adds char- 
acter and chic.” 


“Wonderful protection for the nails when 
‘Roughing It’”—Mrs. Martin Johnson 











Of for a canter in Africa! 


Even though she’s in South Africa hunt- 
ing lions (or riding horseback on a zebra 
as in the illustration) Mrs. Martin 
Johnson, intrepid lady explorer, insists 
on being charming and totally feminine. 

“Whenever it’s at all possible,” said 
Mrs. Johnson, in an interview recently, 
“TI insist on having the comforts of 
life. I have certain toilet things sent 
me regularly — among them Cutex 
preparations. These are a wonderful 
help—I can give myself a pleasant mani- 
cure right on the shores of Paradise 
Lake. Using Cutex Cuticle Remover and 
the marvelous Cutex Cuticle Cream 
keeps the cuticle smooth and clean. And 
if I want to feel very much ‘dressed up,’ 
I use Cutex Liquid Polish. It’s so de 
lightfully flattering to the hands, and 
wonderful protection for the nails when 
‘roughing it’.”’ 
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Helen Dryden, famcus illus- 
trator, Osa Johnson and 
many others—use the New 


Cutex Liquid Polish -  « 


OW do they overcome the problem of 
grubby nails—these women who have 
such interesting, able hands? 

All say it is because they use the New 
Cutex Liquid Polish—a gay, flattering bril- 
liance that gives surprising, new personality 
to the hands. Applied once a week, it stays 
on day after day in spite of wear or water. 
Stains or dirt that usually cling to the nails 
disappear, simply by a thorough soap-and- 
water washing. The brilliance remains— 
flattering, fashionable, exquisitely dainty! 


How to ‘‘Make Up”’ your 
dancing hands 


‘““When one dances, one’s 
hands should look all gay 
and sparkly, too,’’ says 
Hannah Gawthrop, pretty 
New York debutante. 

“For evening, I always 
finish my nails with the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish. 
It gives them the loveliest, dancingest look. 
And it’s so very flattering to the hands— 
adds a smart, modern accent that’s very 
captivating and distinctive.” 














Special intro- 
ductory offer— 
for 6¢, we will 
send generous 
samples of polish 

and remover 


ee 





Send 6c and coupon below for sample of 
New Cutex Liquid Polish. (If in Canada, 
address Dept.Q-8, 1101 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal.) 

Northam Warren, Dept. Q-8 

114 West 17th St., New York 
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Gossip of All the Studios 








Three good habits in Hollywood. 

Billie Dove rides a la Russe in 

white flannel trousers and a 
peasant blouse 


cutting room gave her her break, allowed her 
press agent to issue a statement that she was 
looking for a prince charming in the person of 
Norman Miles, a gent from the great open 
spaces of Texas where men are men and 
horses don’t matter if there are mules about. 

Eve, it seems, knew Norman asa boy hack in 
school. One of those old-sweetheart-of-mine 
romances. 

Well, Eve’s plaint for Norman went forth 
via the newspapers to the far corners of the 
country, and she not only got a letter from 
one Norman Miles, she received burning love 
epistles from twenty-two of ’em. And none, 
strangely enough, lived in Texas. 


LEXANDER KORDA was dis- 

cussing the plot of a picture he 
wanted to direct for 
First National and 
was having difficulty 
getting his point clear 
because of his Hun- 
garian accent. Real- 
izing his predicament, 
Al Rockett, Watterson 
Rothacker and Tom 
Geraghty pretended 
not to understand at 
all. They made him 
repeat his story sev- 
eral times, saddle 
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The correct 
English habit 
worn by Dor- 
othy Mackaill. 
In England 
breeches are 
considered 
breeches of 
etiquette and 
ladies ride side- 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94 ] 


Finally Korda drew a deep 
breath and plunged into the inci- 


dent for the last time. 


“It’s like diss,” he explained. 
“A emperor iss on da throne. 
wimmen comes up and beseeches 
him like thus: ‘Your Majesty, 
blease take mercy on me as one of 
your royal subjecks whose happi- 
ness is at stake and whose loyalty 
to your noble cause is unquestioned.’ 


And de emperor looks at 
herand says ‘Aw, nuts.’ ” 


ENRY BERGMAN, 

whose vocation is acting 
and whose avocation is “‘del- 
icatessening,’ holds the 
world’s record for endurance 
and duration on one pay roll. 
Henry has been on Charlie 
Chaplin’s pay roll for fourteen 
years. And if anybody should 
utter a single derogatory re- 
mark about Chaplin within 
hearing of Henry, he would 
immediately get socked over 
the head with a sausage. 

It has often been rumored 
that Charlie is part-owner of 
Henry’s famous restaurant 
and delicatessen. No truthin 
it whatever. Charlie likes 
Henry and drops in there of- 
ten toeat. And that makes 
business good. 








RANK BORZAGE spends all of his days 
directing and yet he doesn’t get enough of 
motion pictures. He and Mrs. Frank are now 
addicted to amateur movies. Every week end 


A they invite a group—Janet Gaynor, Virginia 


Valli, Charles Farrell—to yacht with them, 
then spend their time taking impromptu im- 
pressions of their guests jumping and diving 
and playing. A few days later they telephone 
their friends, ‘Come on over and watch our 
week end. We've just had it developed!” 


The American girl’s riding costume. 

Alice White wears a pair of checkered 

trousers, a broadcloth blouse, open at 
the throat, and brown boots 


NTERRUPTIONS and telephonic demands de- 

layed Norma Talmadge in putting on her ‘‘ Woman 
Disputed’”’ make-up the other day, and thus held up 
the company. Henry King, not knowing what the 
trouble was, kept a procession of prop men and as- 
sistant directors en route to her dressing room to 
announce the usual stellar formula: ‘‘ Miss Talmadge, 
the company is ready.”’ At the sixth of these an- 
nouncements the star appeared. 

And as she ascended regally to the set, the orches- 
tra inadvertently struck up ‘‘Less than the Dust.” 

P.S. Mr. King still has his job. 


ALKED onto the John Gilbert-Joan Crawford 

set the other day. It was an entertainment 
just to sit and watch the colorful happenings even while , 
they were not shooting. 
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Joan was sitting at one side busily sewing on 
some dainty blue and white curtains. She is 
having her kitchen done over and making the 
trimmings while she is kept waiting. She made 
her bedroom drapes in the same manner. An 
extra was energetically trying to draw her 
into conversation. Joan kept right on sewing. 

John Gilbert was standing before the bar, a 
part of the cabaret set. A foot on the rail, his 
make-up box propped where you would expect 
the whiskey bottle, he was anxiously retouch- 
ing his eyebrows. 

Perhaps a hundred extras in full evening 
dress wandered restlessly around. It was not 
difficult to read their thoughts. ‘How long 
do you suppose they’ll keep us in this picture?”’ 
was the universal mental question. 

Behind one screen, four old, disreputable 
looking men playing poker. Character actors. 

Behind another four sleek, well groomed, 
not-too-young women exchanging small bits 
of money ever a bridge table. Bit players. 


“ A LL ready! Let’s have the atmosphere 
more smoky!’ Anassistant director speak- 
ing. A prop boy jumped to attention, grabbed 
a folded piece of brown paper, touched a match 
: it, ran through the room waving it behind 
im. 
“QO. K.” This from the director. 
Joan dropped her curtains, slipped out of 
her house-coat and took her position at the 





| eeu newspaper in 
thecountry hascarried 
the news item of Mary 
Pickford’s bobbed hair, 
b»t the real story is the 
s nificanceofthisaction, 
the recent mentalchanges 
in Mary that led her to 
take this step. It is one 
of the most interesting 
stories of recent motion 
picture history. 
It will be told fully 


in the next issue of 


Photoplay Magazine 











foot of the stairs. John Gilbert jumped to put 
his arms nonchalantly around her. Extras 
rushed in. One bridge table overturned, a 
deck of cards scattered. In three seconds they 
were all at the cabaret tables. The cameras 
started grinding. 


Crh B. DE MILLE was telling of 
the time, years ago, when he 
filmed ‘The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,” John Fox, Jr’s., story of 
mountain folk. 

“It was just after the preview and 
I stood talking to Mr. Fox. 

“ ‘Well, what do you think of it?’ 
Iasked him. 

“He thought for a moment, and 
then said, with a slow smile, ‘They 
cut out everything but the pine, and 
even that is a California redwood.’ ” 


ALMCE WHITE expounding on men. 

“T always fall in love with such helpless 
men. I mean, the kind that are just little boys. 
They like to be pampered and mothered. 
I guess it’s my maternal instinct.” 

What with this complex and that, and this 
instinct and the other, the doctrines of Freud 
and his friendly enemy Adler have come to 
Hollywood to stay. There’s nothing like a 
good complex to help you while away the long 
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The traveler who is accustomed to good service is always the most 
enthusiastic over exceptional service. 

Comfortable, low-altitude, interesting route. 6114 hours Los Angeles- 
Chicago. Shortest and quickest Chicago-Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix 
and San Diego. 


Tickets and reservations at 
Hollywood Ticket Office, 6768 Hollywood Boulevard, Phones Granite 1801-1802 
Los Angeles Ticket Office, 212 West Seventh Street, Phone Metropolitan 2000 
. F. Coons, General Agent, Rock Island Lines 
809 Van Nuys Building, Phone Trinity 4574, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh H. Gray, General Agent Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, Phone Cortland 4800 

or 531 Fifth Avenue at 44th Street, Phone Cortland 4800, New York City 

- W. Johnston, General Agent, Passenger Department, Rock Island Lines 
723 Knickerbocker Building, Broadway and 42nd Street 

«7 Phones Wisconsin 2515-6, New York City 
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Why I Left the Movies 





—not, of course, in Turkish bath attire—and 
stopped her. ‘‘ You're going to bea great star, 
he said abruptly. ‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Gloria Swanson,” she stammered. 

After three or four years with Sennett, I went 
to another great director. I forget what they 
called the job. My real duty was to be the 
daily literary digest. I used to have breakfast 
with him every morning. What he wanted to 
talk about was: English world-politics. Ger- 
man cavalry tactics. The philosophy of Lao 
Tzu. Finally I told himI was going to resign. 

“Don't we pay you enough?” he asked in a 
hurt voice. 

“So much I am ashamed of it.”’ 

“Don’t I treat you all right?”’ 

“Sure do. The coffee’s always been fine.”’ 

I told him I couldn’t sit around doing nothing 
for ever. 

“But I like to talk to you,’’ he said—quite 
outraged at my desertion of an important post. 

Since then I have held various jobs in the 
movies. In fact, were it not for my valiant 
efforts, I doubt if there would have been any 
movies. These were some of the jobs: 

I was a studio critic and expert production 
adviser. Inevercould findanyone who wanted 
to listen to advice. As to criticism, I found 
that the kind of criticism they wanted was like 
that given by the man in the Jerome K. Jerome 
story. He prided himself on brutal frankness 
—which spared no one. 

When they brought in the child wonder of the 
family to play the piano for him, he glared 
around at the anxious group and said: 

‘Now, I shall be brutally frank. I say that 
your child can play the piano better than 
Paderewski. If that hurts your feelings, re- 
member that you asked for my opinion.” 

Once I came to a studio as critic. The pro- 
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ducer told me to just speak right up and tell the 
truth. The first day he asked me into the pro- 
jecting room to see two actors he had proudly 
discovered. I told him that the boy looked 
like an apple dumpling who had been left too 
long in the oven; the girl was a Holstein cow. 
I never was asked into the room again. 

From time to time I have written stories, 
treatments and scenarios for the screen—all 
works showing, I am sure, enormous and pene- 
trating genius. I usually wrote under terrific 
pressure of time. They always had to have the 
story by acertain day. I always got it there on 
the day; then usually discovered that the star 
had a brother or an aunt who had discovered 
another kind of story somewhere. 

Once I was scenario editor in a big studio. 
{ read and analyzed and filed and pondered; 
then found it was all wasted time. The 
directors got their stories from cigar drum- 
mers, old magazines, Broadway plays and 
lady friends. 

What I hated about the movies was their 
lack of courage. 

I came to the studios and found them shiver- 
ing and quaking like wet cats under a barn. 
They were afraid this would offend the women; 
that might annoy the Mexicans; this would vex 
Congress. 

The movies live in a perpetual torment of 
indecision. Jack Dempsey, the ex-champion, 
and I were talking about it the other night, he 
too having left the movies flat. 

“When you have a newspaper story to 
write,” he said, ‘‘ you sit down at the old type- 
writer and write the very best story you can; 
turn it in to the editor, and that’s that. 

“When I have a fight on, I climb into the 
ring—and he licks me, or I lick him, and that’s 
that. But the movies .. .” 











If a prize fight were to be fought the way 
they make movies . . . 

Dempsey would climb into the ring. The 
next two hours would be given over to tributes 
to the producers—processions of cowboys 
shooting guns and bathing girls handing 
bouquets to the executives. 

Bell rings. Dempsey into the ring. Battle 
light in his eye. Stop! Signal from the 
executive corner! They take him out and put 
in the Duke of Oshkosh whose wife is some- 
body’s cousin. Stop! They take out the Duke 
of Oshkosh and put Dempsey back in again. 

All right! Dempsey draws back his mighty 
right fist. Stop! Frantic signal! He goes over 
to the corner to consult. They think it would be 
better to hit the guy with his left fist. 

All right! He draws a bead with his left fist. 
Stop! Just got word from the New York 
bankers it would be better to kick the guy in 
the ribs. Stop! Will Hays has just wired not 
to have any violence at all; but he is to kiss 
the guy on the forehead. And not to have 
any coarse drops of sweat showing. Let’s have 
everything refined. 

That’s how the movies are as I found them. 

During one stage of my nefarious career I 
wrote “‘shooting continuities.” A continuity is 
one of the great mysteries of life. I’ve never 
seen a director pay any attention toone. They 
always have a fascinating young lady who is to 
the picture what a prompter is toa play. She 
sits on the set and tells the director what the 
continuity says is the next thing to be done. 
And then he does whatever he pleases. 

Nine-tenths of my work in the movies, how- 
ever, was in another line—one that seemed 
uniquely to belong to me. The producer in the 
front office would say: “‘We want you to go 
out and sit right on the sets with this director. 





the Empire gown of the Napoleon era. Then the crinoline, designed for the 
Empress Eugenie in the middle of the last century. 
Grecian bend with the help of a bustle. 
the Floradora girl. 


In 1890, girls achieved the 


Came the dawn of a new century and 
Just before the World War, girls tangoed in slit skirts. 


And 


after the flapper—what next? 
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Give him your advice and counsel and see that 
he does not go wrong.’’ And the pleased 
director would say: ‘‘ Yeh; that’s great. I want 
you right on the set with me every minute. 
I’m going to depend upon you. This is a tough 
picture.’ I neverfound out for what he was de- 
pending upon me. Must have been for ballast. 

The best director with whom I ever worked 
would stop if I left the set. ‘‘I don’t know 
what it is,’’ he would say, ‘‘but I can’t work 
unless you are sitting there. I’ve just got to 
know you are there.”’ From this I deducted 
that it must be my Sweet Nature. 

That being the case, I came to the conclusion 


that I could shed Sweetness and Light just as 





well from a distance. 

From now on, I will give them absent | 
treatments. 
| 





Barrymore Ballyhoo 
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It was magnificently told, but the laugh 
didn’t come. We were all too frozen. The 
actor, seeing an unresponsive audience, sank 
back, completely subdued. 

The press agent fluttered. 

We interviewers fluttered. Silence while the 
noises from Park Avenue drifted up to us. 
Then routine won. In answer to a question on 
love scenes, we heard he hated them. When 
asked about talking movies he said he would 
not play for them because they would make 
him feel like a Jost chord. Pressed, he said the 
Bible was the only possible medium for talking 
movies, as the beauty of its language was actor- 
proof. 

He retorted he would never play Romeo on 
stage or screen because he considered him such 
an ass. 


UDDENLY, without a word, without a ges- 

ture, he let us know we had failed him and 
the tea was over. As one, we rose to go. The 
Barrymore face was whitely inscrutable as he 
rose with us. As we moved toward the door 
there was still that girl who wouldn’t be extin- 
guished. She was going to get a good story or 
die. 

““Why did you come East?” she demanded. 

Those of us who were already outside in the 
hall stopped to listen. Those articulate Barry- 
more fingers tightened on the door knob. The 
sting in his words made them curl about the 
room like a green snake. 

“To get an electrician,” he said. ‘‘Sounds 
immoral, doesn’t it?”’ We fifteen select stood 
in a little huddle outside his closed door. 

‘“Well, he was perfectly polite,” said the girl 
who had done all the questioning. 

“Did anybody get a story?” asked one of 
the boys. 

The fourteen all began talking at once then. 
but I kept quiet. I knew that I, at least, had 
been in the room with one of the most glam- 
orous, most cruel, elusive and real of personal- 
ities. I thought of John Barrymore, the black 
and white artist who has illustrated many 
books of verse. I thought of John Barrymore 
who is married to a woman named Michael 
Strange. Ithoughtof John Barrymore who re- 
fuses to play any part more thana hundred times 
and deserted the most prosperous ‘‘ Hamlet” 
ever known for that reason. Ithought of John 
Barrymore, the yachtsman; John Barrymore, 
the father of a little girl; John Barrymore of 
“The Beloved Rogue,” that terrible thing; 
John Barrymore who gives up most of his 
dressing room space in order to have a monkey 
cage. A dozen men hidden in one, the sum of 
them making a great artist. The artist hidden 
behind impenetrable walls of satire and 
sarcasm. 

Will anybody ever get the real story of John 
Barrymore? I doubt it very much. I doubt 
it because I don’t believe John Barrymore, 
himself, knows what it is. 
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Tins New IDEAUTY DATH 


inetantly makég 


Your Skin Feel Like Velvet 


Sirs young girl or woman 


of today wants immediate 
results after the use of some 
beauty preparation. She doesn’t 
want to wait weeks for some sign 
of improvement in her skin. This 
is One reason for the popularity 
of the new Linit Beauty Bath. 

Just imagine stepping into 
your bath, bathing as usual anc 
then finding that your skin is 
soft and smooth as rare velvet. 

That 1S the immediate effect 
of a Linit Beauty Bath on the 
skin. 

Merely dissolve half a pack- 
age of Linit (the well-known 
scientific laundry starch sold by 
grocers) in your bath — bathe 
—and then feel your skin—soft 
and satiny smooth! 

Linit is pure starch from 


corn — harmless to the most sen- 


sitive skin —~and being a vege~ 
table product, it contains no 
mineral properties to irritate 
the skin. Dermatologists and 
doctors regard the purity of 
starch from corn so highly that 
they recommend it for the tender 
skin of young babies. 

If you cannot believe that a 
fine laundry starch like Linit 
also makes a marvelous beauty 
bath, we suggest that you make 
this simple test: 

After dissolving a handful or 
sO of Linit in a basin of warm 
water, wash your hands. The 
instant your hands come in con- 
tact with the water you are 
aware of a smoothness like rich 
cream — and after you dry your 


hands your skin has a delight- 


ful softness. You'll be con- 
vinced ~ INSTANTLY! 


LINIT is sold by GROCERS 
Corn Products Refining Co., Department P, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


y 
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HEN lovely woman ventures forth 

in search of beauty, what a great col- 

lection of bottles and jars does she 
gather on her toilette tables! 

$1 for this—$2 for that—$5 even for 
something else —all devoted to improving 
the complexion — to clearing blemishes from 
outside in! Yet there is one little jar sold for 
but 30c with a precious beauty secret of its 
own... the little bottle of Sal Hepatica. 

Its beauty secret is this: Keep clean inter- 
nally. Your complexion will be better, your 
skin finer, more translucent. 

Well do fashionable women of the conti- 
nent know howsalines guard the complexion 
—how they guard the figure by never causing 
plumpness! The springs and spas are crowded 
with nobility ... stars of the stage .. . the 
opera ...social leaders and wealthy Ameri- 
cans and Argentines . . . freshening their 
complexions — improving their health by the 
fashionable path of drinking the saline waters. 


Sat HEPATICA is the American equivalent of 
the European spas. By clearing your blood 
stream, it helps your complexion. It gets at 
the trouble by eliminating poisons and acidity. 
That is why it is so good for headaches, colds, 
rheumatism, indigestion,auto-intoxication,etc. 

Sal Hepatica taken before breakfast, is 
prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, does it 
fail to work within half an hour. Geta bottle 
today. Keep internally clean for one whole 
week. See how this treatment can make you 
feel better and look your best. 


Sal Hepatica 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 


© 1928 Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N. Y. 
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The Shadow Stage 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 ] 


clever pup! The hero doesn’t do a thing, but 
the bow-wow gets his man. He does some very 
spectacular plowing through heavy snow, but 
even that isn’t enough to wheedle you to go. 
It’s just one of those things. 


CAUGHT IN THE FOG—Warners 


HIS story gets lost in the fog, literally and 

dramatically. Fog-bound crooks on a 
houseboat pass the “‘jools’’ they covet from one 
twitching hand to another. Of course, there’s a 
girl and it’s her first job. The love-stricken 
houseboat owner combines sleuthing with 
thievery and makes it her last. A very ordi- 
nary opera despite a few dashes of comedy and 
the hard work of May McAvoy and Conrad 
Nagel to save it. 


THE STRONGER WILL—Excellent 


OMAN’S privilege may be to change her 

mind, but one who shifts husbands five 
times in five reels is either very modern or very 
dumb. Percy Marmont’s cleverness and finesse 
are entirely wasted on a Bluebeard type of 
story which throws him completely out of char- 
acter, and is far beneath his capabilities. He’s 
a Wall Street power, who struggles to make his 
silly wife love him in spite of his money. A 
deadly bore. 


THE WIFE’S RELATIONS—Columbia 


IGH comedy, dealing with the bridal com- 

plications of a beautiful young heiress who 
jilts mamma’s choice and papa’s cash for a job 
in New York, and later, the man of her dreams. 
Shirley Mason proves herself a delightful co- 
medienne as the plucky youngster who learns 
the ups and downs of life as an elevator girl. 
Comedy simply oozes from the screen when she 
faces the family with the rising young chemist 
whom she has married secretly. 


RIDING TO FAME—Elbee 


RACE-TRACK story—what more can be 

said? You've all seen it. A suddenly- 
orphaned girl and her jockey boy-friend enter 
the girls horse in a big turf event. A slimy 
scoundrel bribes the bookies and swipes the 
horse, but what of it? The kids are out to win. 
Do they lose? Don’t be silly! Despite Arthur 
Rankin’s and Gladys McConnell’s well-mean- 
ing efforts, it’s all very exhausting. 


THE BUSHRANGER—M..-G.-M. 


YOUNG English army officer, in shielding 

his cowardly brother, gets a raw deal from 
the court-martial and is sent to a military 
prison island. He does a Monte Cristo into the 
Australian Back Block, gaily becomes the 
terror of the Bush and a master with the 
boomerang. A good melodrama, packed to the 
hilt with action and adventure, just the type of 
thing which shows off the energetic Tim 
McCoy to his best advantage. 


THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE—FBO 


PERFECTLY frightful fuss about nothing 

at all. A motherly old soul has a stubborn 
yen for the shack Pop took her to as a bride. 
The roof is caving in, and the plumbing won’t 
work, and the kids are fed up, but Ma won’t 
leave. And Pa? Well, Pa hasn’t drawna sober 
breath in twenty years, so there’s a lot of goofy 
gush about interfamily strife. A good way to 
waste an evening. 


BURNING GOLD—Elbee 


AX inconsequential yarn of the oil fields. 
The War splits two partners, amateurs in 
the oil game and, when the soldier returns, the 


other fellow has sneaked his property. It’s the 
usual swindle stuff, pepped up by a ripping 
good fire. Shirley Palmer is much too clever 
for so stereotyped a story; and Herbert Rawlin- 
son is an adequate hero who kicks fortune in 
the face for love. But fortune smiles back, and 
everybody’s happy. Fair. 


WILD WEST ROMANCE—Fox 


N average Western, featuring Rex Bell, a 

good-looking, pleasing youth who Fox 
hopes will fill Tom Mix’s place on their pro- 
gram. Rex does some fine riding and fighting 
but lacks the Mix personality. The story is 
trite, with no comedy relief, but there are 
thrills galore when our hero discovers the 
bandits’ hideout and overpowers the gang 
single-handed. Caryl Lincoln is The Girl, and 
Billy Butts, the little orphan Rex adopts, 
makes a loyal buddy. 


THE BRANDED MAN—Rayart 
WOMAN may shift husbands successfully 


in mid-stream once, but when she tries it 
twice she’s apt to stub her toe. Such is the 
theme of this weak-kneed little opera. But the 
best actors in it are the title-writers. When a 
picture depends wholly upon titles, one might 
as well do his reading at home. However, it’s 
not the fault of June Marlowe and Charles 
Delaney; nevertheless we recommend home 
reading. 


THE HOUND OF SILVER CREEK 


—Universal 


YNAMITE is a new screen canine, and if 

he doesn’t threaten to topple Rin-Tin-Tin 
from his throne, it’s because the newcomer is 
still camera-shy. He’s a darn good actor, and 
knows a few stunts that are literally breath- 
taking. He dashes vigorously through an 
Ozark swindle story which doesn’t mean a 
thing, but you won’t mind the gaps in the 
script—the pup fills em up. He’s the first dog 
star to speak titles. 


DOGEN as SNORE?—Hal Roach- 


N?: gentlemen don’t snore in this picture. 
There’s only one who tries it and he’s foiled 
by two youngsters, a real estate salesman and 
an honest-to-goodness gorilla. He wants to 
buy a house that the young folks are deter- 
mined shall not be purchased. So witches and 
skeletons flit through his room when he’s about 
to take to snoring. The gorilla is a surprise 
customer from the zoo. It’s a snappy short- 
reeler which will pep up any entertainment. 


THE PHANTOM CITY—First National 
KEN MAYNARD pulls one fast one after 


another in this comedy-mystery. He’s a 
young adventurer who goes to an abandoned 
mining town to shoot up the guy who killed his 
father. But the town’s haunted by a black- 
robed phantom which Ken’s darkey servant 
isn’t so keen about. Blue, the darkey, and 
Ken’s horse, Tarzan, are the two wags respon- 
sible for the laughs. It’s pictures like this that 
keep alive our faith in Westerns. 


LADIES OF THE NIGHT CLUB— 
Tiffany-Stahl 


HE old “smile-through-your-tears” theme, 

with a conceited buffoon for hero. Two 
amateur vaudeville partners, played by 
Barbara Leonard and Lee Moran, try the night 
club racket. The girl makes a hit and the 
clown wooes her, confident of his charms. Our 
debonair Ricardo Cortez, as a millionaire night- 
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White teeth deceive 
4 out of 5 


BECAUSE... 


teeth are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 


clubman, is the faster and better worker. He’s 
wasted, however, in a production too small for 
him. It’s too synthetic to be effective. 


THE MIDNIGHT TAXI—Warners 
BOCTLEGGERS and hijackers show just 


how to keep from being bored on a long train 
trip. Tony Moreno plays an honest crook who 
wants to go straight; he pulls one last big 
liquor job before quitting, and Helene Costello, 
as the sweetheart of a boy framed by crooks, 
hooks up with the party. There’s a gun battle, 
an air race, and plenty of excitement when a 
limited car speeds down a steep grade. Thrill- 
ing stuff. 


THE OPENING NIGHT—Columbia 


| © cinemas one moment of horrible, un- 
accountable fear in a shipwreck, a man of 
honor and high position saves his life but sacri- 
fices the lives of women and children. Long 
years of pitiless struggle, poverty—the loss of 
his wife and child are his atonement. It is the 
story of ‘‘The Way of All Flesh,’’ with slight 
variations. Well produced, well acted and 
well worth an evening to those whoenjoy heart 
rending stories. 


CHICKEN A LA KING—Fox 


A TALE of two beauteous chorus girls of the 
gentlemen preferred type who set out to 
relieve a tightwad of his bankroll, aided by the 
neglected wife and the worthless brother, Oscar. 
Very amusing, even if the fun does grow rough 
in spots. Arthur Stone, as the good-for-noth- 
ing Oscar, is hilariously funny. Ford Sterling 
is the gold diggers’ victim. Nancy Carroll 
looks charming, but the slapstick stuff is out of 
her line. She deserves better. 


THE VANISHING PIONEER— 
Paramount 


URRAH! Jack Holt is back in the Para- 

mount fold and with him his seven-year- 
old son, Tim. They are featured in a Zane 
Grey story about pioneers and water rights and 
pioneers again. Sally Blane, the heroine, and 
William Powell, the villain, furnish inspiration 
for most of Jack’s activities. The picture is a 
miniature ‘‘Covered Wagon,’’ with less heart 
interest and fewer wagons, but there is plenty 
of entertainment. 


CROOKS CAN’T WIN—FBO 


bine miles of expensive celluloid gone hay- 
wire. It’s a futile effort to further glorify the 
American cop, which starts off with several 
bangs but dwindles down to a maudlin mess. A 
flock of lukewarm cops are all ‘‘het up” over 
some silk robberies; the so-called hero gets 
kicked off the force for breaking rules. He 
laboriously exposes the crooks and reinstates 
himself, but what of it? So does every other 
sap cinema cop. 





Questions & Answers 


{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 | 





RutH C., Detroit, Micu.—Ralph Forbes 
was the blonde young man in ‘Mr. Wu.” 
Esther and Jobyna Ralston are not related. 


B. B. McComps, Miss.—John Barrymore is 
forty-six years old and married. His newest is 
“Tempest.” 


D. S., Dayton, O.—The friend is wrong. 
Corinne Griffith, not Anna Q. Nilsson, played 
in “ Black Oxen.” 


CARMEL R., Jersey City, N. J.—Mary 
Nolan’s real name is Imogene Wilson. I don’t 
know of any Dolores Blair. 





O many people think they are 

secure when teeth are gleam- 

ing white. But too often they sur- 

render to a disease of neglect— 
Pyorrhea. 

Lurking behind clean teeth is 
this marauder that takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty, and thousands young- 
er. It ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using the dentifrice 
that cleans teeth without the 








use of harsh abrasives and at 
the same time helps keep the 
gums firm and healthy. As you 
know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with this 
dentifrice, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
Then you provide the protection 
teeth and gums must have. At all 
drug gists—in tubes, 35cand 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARB ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Jack Gilbert Writes His Own Story 


[ CONTINUED IROM PAGE 69 ] 
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The Shadow 


Perhaps it’s a gray hair, a wrin- 
kle or a trace of flabbiness. Just 
a little hint, but its flickering 
shadow across your mirror awak- 
ens a longing for youth—a long- 
ing to have and to hold its appear- 
ance over the years to come. Let 
us prove how simple it is for your 
skin and complexion to retain 
youth’s freshness and charm. 


GOURAUD'S 
L 


“‘Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 
renders an entrancing, bewitching 


appearance that will not rub off, 
streak, spot or show signs of 
moisture. It gives to your com- 
plexion that subtle, alluring touch 
of Oriental Beauty with all its 
mystic, seductive attractiveness. 


The highly astringent proper- 
ties of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
keep the skin firm and smooth, 
discouraging wrinkles and flabbi- 
ness. It’s antiseptic action main- 
tains a pure, clear complexion, 
eliminating tan, freckles, muddy 
skins, redness, etc. A permanent, 
Jasting improvement to your skin 
and complexion awaits you. Com- 
mence its use today. 

Send 10c. for Trial Size M-88.8 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
430 Lafayette Street New York City 


Check shade desired: White O Flesh O Rachel O 
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and G. E. Patterson were brought from Uni- 
versal City to take charge of our pictures. As 
business men and persons they were efficient 
and charming. As motion picture producers I 
thought they were duds. The sight of our 
beautiful grounds overrun with such super- 
visors and executives broke my heart. 

Monte Katterjohn had become scenario 
editor of a new 
organization called 
Paralta, whose 
stars were Henry 
Walthall, J. War- 
ren Kerrigan and 
Bessie Barriscale. 
The nucleus of the 
organization was 
made of people 
from Inceville and 
Triangle. Monte 
offered me a jobin 
his scenario depart- 
ment at sixty dol- 
lars a week. Burn- 
ing with the desire 
to write and 
thoroughly con- 
vinced that I had 
no future as an 
actor, I accepted— 
and when Triangle -- 
tried to hold me I 
thumbed my nose { 
at their contract. I 4g 
was under legal 4 
age. ( 


A WEEK after I 
had joined Pa- 
ralta I landed my 
first story—a crook 
melodrama written 
for Walthall. 
Everyone thought 
my story was good. 
Howard Hickman was chosen to direct it. I 
dropped into his office one day just before the 
picture was started and heard him discussing 
the continuity with his assistant. I discovered 
that the story he was about to shoot bore no 
resemblance to my scenario. And when I de- 
plored this fact, Hickman turned upon me 
angrily: ‘‘ You got your money for your story, 
didn’t you? You've still got your job, haven't 
you? Allright—beat it!” 

Then I discovered that writers run up 
against as many difficulties as actors. No 
artist’s expression can be projected as con- 
ceived if nit-wits have jurisdiction over the 
product. 

I wrote two more stories for Paralta, then 
perforce—returned to acting. The change was 
not according to my wishes, but the discovery 
of sheriff’s guards at the front gate of the studio 
impelled my sending photos and lowest salary 
to all casting offices and agents. Paralta had 
gone broke four days before Christmas. The 
holidays were not so merry. 


regard BRUNTON took over what was 
left of the studio wreckage and started a pic- 
ture with Louise Glaum. I was engaged as leading 
man. A little Southern girl was cast to play 
my sister. Her part was very small and the 
salary only five dollars a day, paid on the days 
she worked. During one scene, my sister was 
to implore me to give up Glaum and return to 
the home of my family. The child was very ner- 
vous, and during the rehearsal jerked my arms 
violently and left marks of whiting and grease 
paint all over my twenty dollar dress suit. 
I screamed like a prima donna and admonished 
her in fearful manner. The poor girl was on 
the verge of tears before I relented and con- 
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An Impression of Jack Gilbert 
by James Montgomery Flag¢ 


descended to instruct her in the proper playing 
of the scene. She appeared sweetly grateful, 
and when the picture was finished thanked me 
for my forbearance and advice. Almost a year 
passed before we met again. Her name was 
Leatrice Joy. 

Then followed a long period without work. 
I tried to write—but could not. I was too 
depressed. I de- 
cided to go to war. 
The trenches held 
no lure for me. The 
Navy would have 
none of my five 
feet eleven and one 
hundred and fifteen 
pounds. Aviation 
had been closed, 
but an advertise- 
ment in the paper 
announced an 
opening for new 
enlistments. 
I stood in line for 
hours, and finally 
arrived at the re- 
cruiting officer’s 
desk. ‘‘‘Name?”’ 
“Ager” “Educa- 
tion?’ — ‘One 
year high school.” 
—‘Not enough— 
next!” 


RETURNED 

home. That’s 
that! No jobs. 
Not even any offers 
or prospects. 
What the hell! 
Days and weeks of 
nothing—and_bor- 
rowing supper 
money from dear 
old John Lynch. 
Sullen anger and resentment, fertilizing a 
mind sown with madness. A wild, rain-filled 
night with unleashed trade winds shrieking 
demoniacal howls through my leaky window. 
An insane conviction that I was worthless and 
that self-destruction would rid the world of 
another failure. And then—childish perhaps, 
but nevertheless true—a poem—from an anon- 
ymouspen—in a_ well-known _ publication. 
The title arrested me: ‘‘Come Tomorrow’’— 


Minnis 





“When a boy, I was wrenched in a gin 
hidden in a garden of roses— 

Thus am I lame. 

Later was slugged on the head by the 
father of lies—the Ideal— 


But I laughed and hallooed— 


‘Come Tomorrow.’ 


“T have been ‘bushwacked’ by women— 
Gnawed to the bone by a great ancient lust. 
All things I touched turned slime-green and 
black, hideous thoughts played round my 
night pillow like rats round the new dead— 
But [laughed and hallooed— 

‘Come Tomorrow.’ 


“T used to say, ‘God!’—why that is myself! 
The world took me seriously and set me up 
for a saviour— 

But I laughed and hallooed 

‘Come Tomorrow.’ 


“Then I ’dorned horns and a tail and cried, 


‘Behold! Iam Lucifer’ — 
So they stoned me fill I looked like a 


shambles— 
But I laughed and hallooed 


‘Come Tomorrow.’ 
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“T bought from a drab—a filthy old 
handkerchief— 
Exhibited it as the veil of Isis— 


“The Popes of philosophy bowed down 
to me and mumbled ‘ Eureka’— 

But I laughed, for I knew, and hallooed 
‘Come Tomorrow.’ 


“Well, here am I now at the end awaiting 
translation— 

The world I have found a small box with 
endless false bottoms— 

I have come to the tomb—a little clay 
box which too is false bottomed— 

I look into it—laugh—and halloo 

‘Come Tomorrow’ ”’ 


When I had finished reading the poem, I 
began to laugh—and while I laughed I cursed 
everything I knew. ‘‘Come Tomorrow!” 

HE next day I got a job! The magic of the 

poem had worked. 

But not for long. Two wecks’ salary—then 
the picture was finished. 

Another long period of idleness. Nearly 
everyone has been out of work some time or 
other, and a great many of us have been forced 
be go hungry at least once during the span of 

ife. 

But the regular monthly reoccurrence of an 
empty belly is something to set one a little off 
an even keel. 

I was glad when the great draft came, calling 
all men from eighteen to forty-five to war. I 
was placed in Class 1-A. There would be little 
time for work or worry. 

Then the Controller of Destinies played one 
of His little jokes and gave me a part at more 
money than IJ had ever received. Three weeks 
of work with no definite date of my call to 
arms. 

And then I committed one of the greatest 
follies of my life. I determined to save money! 
Had I, at that time, been content with my lot 
and firm in my belief in the future—God knows 
what different paths my life might have taken. 
But worry and an inferiority complex led me 
to believe that I should hoard my earnings into 
a pile sufficient to give me some small comforts 
in New York and Paris before I reached the 
trenches at the war front. 

I moved from my comfortable quarters in a 
downtown hotel to a boarding house in Holly- 
wood. A small room and two meals a day for 
$7.00 a week. What more could one ask? Out 
of my $150 a week as an actor (when I worked) 
I could visualize my accumulated moneys 
reaching enormous sums. 

My small roadster cost very little to keep up 
so, if all went well, at least $100 a week could be 
put aside. 


HE first night at dinner about ten people sat 

at the table. Strange and various types. A 
broken down old Shakespearean actor—loath- 
ing the movies for their lack of appreciation of 
his art—yet struggling to eke out a miserable 
existence from them at $5.00 a day. An insur- 
ance salesman—who monopolized the conver- 
sation with soliloquies on deaths and fires. A 
prissy, little old maid with an income sufficient 
to enable her to live in fair amount of comfort 
at this establishment with a few extra dollars 
for spending money. 

Some nondescript characters and then a 
young couple, man and wife, with a sister and 
mother alongside. These last four seemed out 
of place in their surroundings. 

The hot California evening could not dissuade 
the three ladies from wearing freshly starched 
white dresses, while the young husband was 
immaculate in dark blue serge and black tie. 
Their voices were soit—melodious, and dis- 
tinctly Southern. I wondered during my 
silent progress of the meal the why and where- 
fore of their presence. After dinner we sat on 
a long porch beneath palm trees and listened to 
the insurance man’s monologue. The husband 
of the landlady, who contributed nothing to 
the running of the boarding house yet man- 
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WRIST WATCH— the one kind worth wearing out of doors 


—aHelbros, the synonym for time-keeping trustworthiness 


and true beauty of design! In buying a sport watch ask your 
jeweler for the watch with the patented, extra-long-lived radium 
numerals—Helbros. 


je THIS WATCH FREE! 
One of these Helbros Watches will be given FREE for the most appropriate name 


received before August 1, 1928. In case more than one person submits the prize 
winning name each will be givena watch. Use Coupon below or letter. 


Heros Watcu Co., Dept. P-8, 48 West 48th St., New York 


HELBROS | 


I Submit the following name 


MY NAME, 


AMERICA’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT WATCH" 











ADDRESS 





ADDRESS OF MY JEWELER 
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_—_ shoulders 
can’t be shrugged away. 
And what is more annoy- 
ing than the sunburned 
nose of summertime? 


Frostilla is the cooling balm that calms 
the flame of sunburn—and soothes the 
countless irritations that mar the joys of 
summer. Golfer’s neck, hiker’s foot, for 
instance—defeat them with Frostilla! 





Frostilla soothes irritation instantly. It 
satinizes peeling skin, counteracts dryness 
and lingers to protect without a trace of 
after-stickiness. Before outdoor sports, 
pat ona bit as a precaution—smooth it in 
afterward to cool and soothe. Apply it be- 
fore the evening dance and your powder 
will spread on evenly, flatteringly, perfectly. 
50c and $1, in new blue-label bottles everywhere! 
We'll send an attractive, useful sample—FREE on 
request. Dept. 630, The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. 


FRO Sil LLA 


exposed and 
irritated skin 
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aged to remain comfortably soused most of the 
time, sat beside me and gave me the lowdown 
on “‘his”’ guests. 

The young couple—I discovered—were from 
Mississippi. The husband had come to Cali- 
fornia in hope of improving lung trouble, had 
procured a job with a fruit packing concern 
and then sent for his wife. The two ladies 
were the mother and sister of the married girl. 
Their voices—gentle as the cooing of doves— 
came to me through the twilight from the end 
of the verandah. I wished that I were nearer 
to listen to their conversation, but such well 
bred aloofness was theirs that I dared not 
intrude. 

That night I went for a long drive, con- 
templating the shrewdness of my pecuniary 
move, despite the annoyance of the chattering 
insurance salesman and the vacuous anecdotes 
of the landlady’s husband. 


NE*t morning an independent producing 
company, starring J. Warren Kerrigan, sent 
for me. After a ten minute interview, I was 
given a part in their next picture. A manu- 
script was presented me and I was assigned a 
dressing room. Leaving the studio, I almost 
stumbled over a figure huddled in a chair in a 
gloomy corner of the small casting office. A 
frightened voice cried “Oh.” 

Begging pardon for my intrusion and about 
to pass on, I recognized the face. The girl was 
Leatrice Joy. 

Her eyes were large and troubled. On her 
broad-brimmed hat of black straw, real flowers 
were pinned—to give an air of elegance for the 
occasion. 

She had been in silent prayer, entreating a 
distant deity to land this job for her. I ex- 
pressed a hope that we would work together 
and departed. Leatrice landed the job. 

Returning to the boarding house, I found 
the young girl from Mississippi calling from 
the verandah to her married sister who was 
sitting on the lawn in the full glare of the 
blistering afternoon sun. ‘‘Come out o’ that 
sun, Sugar—yo’ bake yo’ brains.’’ I roared. 
Both the girls looked startled. I apologized for 
my laughter, but could not restrain myself. 
Finally they too laughed—and so—we met. 

I took them for a drive and at dinner that 
evening I moved my chair to their end of the 
table. They seemed to like me, and I found 
them delightful—especially Olivia, the younger 
sister. Olivia was born in Ebenezer, Missis- 
sippi, twelve miles from a railroad, and had 
visited New Orleans three times in her early 
youth. She was twenty years old, yet appeared 
much younger. 


HE next evening Olivia and her mother 
dined with me. We drove to the old Ship at 
Venice where I had first met Effie. 

The following night I took Olivia to see a 
movie, and next morning notice came from the 
Draft Board that I would leave in ten days for 
Kelly Field, Texas. 

I informed the studio that my scenes must be 
rushed to finish with me in time, and, eager for 
companionship and conversation, begged Olivia 
to go for a drive. 

Far along the foothill boulevard we rolled— 
I philosophising with all the knowledge of my 
twenty-one years of living and Olivia listening 
—sweetly silent. 

After my fortieth cigarette, I said, ‘‘ Bah—I 
smoke too much.” 

Olivia asked, ‘‘Why don’t you stop?”’ 

I replied, ‘‘If anyone cared, I would.” 

Olivia said, ‘‘I care.” 

I gazed at her, long and earnestly. 
you marry me?” I asked. 

Quietly Olivia answered, “Yes.” 

“T am going to war,”’ I said. 

“T will marry you.” 

So we were wed. 

Poor little Olivia. An actor working is one 
thing. An actor out of a job is another. One 
week after our marriage the Draft Board in- 
formed me that all troop movements were 
halted because of Spanish influenza. My part 
in the Kerrigan picture was finished and two 
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other jobs were offered, but the military 
authorities could give me no definite date for 
the lifting of the ban on troop movements, so 
no studio would take a chance on employing 
me. 

We moved into a tiny apartment downtown. 
Weeks went by and we were broke. Thomas 
Ince wanted me for a part in a picture with 
Charlie Ray. I described my plight and Mr. 


Ince arranged for me to go to work with the’ 


understanding that if the ban should lift before 
the finish of the picture I would join my outfit 
at Kelly Field at once. I rushed home with the 
news. 

No sooner had the picture started than a 
notice arrived instructing me to report for duty 
on November 11th. November 11th the war 
ended. 

Everyone filled the streets, shouting and 
singing and throwing confetti. 

That night I stared at a woman sitting 
opposite me in my apartment. I discovered 
that she was my wife. 

For weeks after the Ince picture I was out of 
a job. Olivia could not understand. I had 
told her that I would become the greatest star 
in pictures. Ten thousand dollars a week 
would be my salary. Then I would write and 
direct my own photoplays—and she had be- 
lieved. 


‘THE intensity of my own belief had con- 
vinced her. But now no one wanted me. 
Spanish influenza closed all the studios. 

The car, and everything salable, went. I 
wrote to my stepfather asking for help. His 
advice was to pray and believe—and, in clos- 
ing, reprimanded me for not having saved my 
money. I have not wasted postage stamps on 
him since. 

One day—a call from Goldwyn. An inter- 
view with Maurice Tourneur, the French 
director. 

Great heaven, a job! 
job—and with the great Tourneur. 
blissful news to carry home. 

After three weeks’ work—high praise from 
Tourneur. Another week—and an exciting 
conversation. 

“Would you like to go on working for me in 
all my pictures?” 

““Lord—yes!”’ 

“Very well, then.”’ 

The next day. 

“Mr. Tourneur, will you pay me between 
pictures?” 

“Half salary.” 

Hurrah! 

A change to nicer living quarters. 
Buick roadster. 

On the last day of work. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Gilbert—there is nothing 
for you in my next picture.”’ 

That was all. Again the jobless period—but 
this time four months of it. Day after day 
after day the rounds of the studios, and agents’ 
offices—and night after night after night the 
return to Olivia. Soon there was no speech 
between us. She would not complain. Never 
did she whine—nor cry out at my worthless- 
ness. 


A cut in salary but a 
What 


A new 


But her eyes—large and wondering—almost 
drove me mad. 

I wrote Thomas Ince asking for a job. Not 
to act—but to do anything. I wanted a job at 
any salary. 

A letter came back telling me that there was 
no opening for me. 

I must get out of acting as a means of liveli- 
hood. Iknewthat. Out of acting—out of act- 
ing! Too tall, too short, too fat, too thin, hair 
wrong color, eyes wrong color, nose too long, 
hands too—Hell!! Would it never end? 

Too ashamed to return to Olivia—walking 
alone for hours, until exhaustion drove me to 
my bed. 

I must send Olivia away—I must send 
Olivia away—I must send Olivia away! 

Old John Lynch again. Money enough fora 
ticket to Mississippi. I kissed Olivia goodbye 
and moved to a hall bedroom downtown, and 
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with no food inside me, walked the streets 
until dawn. I felt alone and strong and free. 

The next afternoon I started working in a 
picture with Sessue Hayakawa. I have not 
stopped working since. 

After completing my part with the Japanese 
actor, good fortune literally chased at my 
heels. Parts came so thick and fast I could not 
play them all. 

Twice Tourneur sent for me, and twice I 
refused to work for him. I corresponded with 
Olivia, but my letters were empty of everything 
but platitudes. I was writing to an utterly 
strange person. 

The Los Angeles Athletic Club lured me. 
There I could meet friends and contemporaries. 
The gymnasium and swimming pool would put 
on much needed weight. One’s residence there 
lent certain prestige to one’s name. 

I moved to the club. The first night at 
dinner at a great round table in the grill I sat— 
awed, before the famous ones about me— 
Charlie Chaplin, Dick Barthelmess, Bobby 
Harron, Ray Griffith, Marshall Neilan, James 
Kirkwood, Tony Moreno—and more. They 
seemed so gay and rich and successfully happy. 
I hoped that I would one day attain their lack 
of self-consciousness. I never have. 


OURNEUR came to see me and I con- 

sented to play a part for him. Halfway 
through the picture he asked if I would like to 
go on playing in his pictures. I laughed in his 
face and said: ‘‘Yes—with a contract signed 
and sealed.” 

We signed a two-year contract. 
week Tourneur fired his assistant. 
the job. Tourneur was astonished. 

“But you are my leading man,”’ he said. 

“T’ll be your assistant too,’ I replied. SoI 
became Tourneur’s assistant. Sooner or later 
I would direct. 

Charlie Chaplin—sympathetic and tender— 
became my confidant. I told him all about 
Olivia. 

“Do you love her?” Charlie asked. 

“T do not know her,” I answered. 

“Do you want her back?”’ was his question. 

I replied immediately, “‘ No.” 

“Then end it,’”’ was Charlie’s advice. 

I wrote Olivia’s mother and told her that I 
could never live with her daughter again. 

C'est la guerre. 

One of Tourneur’s associates was Clarence 
Brown, who has since directed me in ‘Flesh 
and the Devil.’ The Frenchman was about to 
launch Brown as a full-fledged director in a 
picture with House Peters. But poor Clarence 
could not get a satisfactory script. One day he 
came to me with his story. I offered a sugges- 
tion. He grasped it eagerly and asked 
if I would work on the manuscript. I agreed 
and in three nights and three days wrote the 
story of “The Great Redeemer.” Tourneur 
was elated. ‘‘Why did you not tell me you 
were a writer—you will do my next scenario.’ 


Within a 
I asked for 


ND so I became Maurice Tourneur’s assist- 
ant director, scenario writer and leading 
man. 

Among the stories I adapted for him were: 
“The Pavilion on the Links,’’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson—called ‘‘The White Circle’’ on the 
screen—‘‘Caleb West, Master Diver’”—which 
we renamed “Deep Waters’”—and others. I 
have never been so happy. Working eighteen 
hours a day—writing, co-directing, titling, 
cutting, and, least of all—acting. Glorious 
work—and praise the Lord, getting tarther and 
farther away from seeing my hated shadow on 
the screen. I had become, in Tourneur’s own 
words, his right hand. 

My feet seemed well on the ground and my 
mind filled with one definite, clear purpose— 
when a knock at my office door one day admit- 
ted Tourneur and a lady. 

I was introduced to Leatrice Joy. 

“Hello, there!”’ I cried. 

We lunched together. 

““Let’s dance some time.” 

“Sets. 

Thai night we danced. 
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Try it—you'll prefer it always 


Mopess is so obviously superior, 
so much more comfortable—that 
once you have tried it, ordinary 
sanitary napkins will not be 
acceptable. 

These superiorities are the 
reasons why Modess is so impres- 
sively better: the gauze is softened 
by a new method and for extra 
comfort is cushioned with a vel- 
vety film of cotton. The sides are 
smoothly rounded and shaped— 
no hard, chafing edges. An entirely 
new substance has been invented 
for the disposable center—as soft 
and downy as cotton yet amazingly 
absorbent. It is truly disposable. 
A way has been found to make 
the back resistant to moisture. 

Modess is so much more com- 
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fortable than other sanitary nap- 
kins—so safe and modern—that 
you might expect it to be rela- 
tively costly. You can buy Modess, 
however, at the same price asked 
for ordinary napkins. 












URCHASE 
COUPON 


© 





To Sales Person— 


One box of Modess, please 


The new sanitary napkin made by 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, (J N.J.,U.S.A. 
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Charming : 
Vera Reynolds finds her 


EEKE 
MADE 


HANDBAG 


Indispensable 

ERA ReyNotps, charming Pathe' De 

Mille screen star, finds everything in 

its place in her practical and beautiful 
Mecker Made handbag. Miss Reynolds is 
one of hundreds of famous people who has 
selected a Meeker Made handbag from 


among the many on the market, because 
of Meeker Made quality and rare beauty. 


Mecker Made handbags and other leather 
accessories are astonishingly smart. Made 
from genuine et steerhide leather 
and in a variety of new styles and shapes— 
tooled — hand-colored — _ hand-laced. 


See any of the following and other items 
at better dealers everywhere. 


Meeker Made Handbags 
Meeker Made Pocketbooks 
Meeker Made Vanities 
Meeker Made Bill Folds 
Meeker Made Gift Sets 














The MEEKER COMPANY, Inc. 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


Largest Manufacturers of Steerhide Leather Goods in the U.S. A. 
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The Simple Art of Fascinating Men 





A man may be just a subway guard, or be 
barely getting by as president of the Gem 
Dog-Wagon and Short Order Lunch-room, but 
to a girl who is a real mother he is wonderful. 
The odd part of it is—and it’s really one of the 
engaging traits in men if you can look at it that 
way—that no man is such a knock-out in his 
job that he doesn’t have moments of discour- 
agement and doubt when he is perfectly sure 
he can’t do his stuff. 


T doesn’t matter whether a man is known as 

the Wolf of Wall Street, or the smartest taxi- 
driver who ever crumpled the fender of a Rolls- 
Royce without scratching his own cab, or the 
best football coach dear old Oskaloosa ever had, 
there are times when he feels like a small boy in 
a big world and wants to run home to mother 
and be petted and comforted and told how big 
he is. 

Even Napoleon knelt at the feet of Joseph- 
ine and said, “Tell me the worst, sweetie, am 
I good oram I not?” 

The bigger and stronger and more blustering 
a man is the harder he falls for the mother act. 
A great many women know this—oh, how they 
knowit! 

The trouble is that no matter how rough and 
tough a man is he doesn’t want a mother all the 
time. He wants a wife, too. And the women 
who take the greatest pride and pleasure in 
meeting a man’s need for a mother do not al- 
ways know so well how to play the réle of wife. 

A mother is a superior being. A wife is only 
an equal. A wife is the woman who spends 
the family income—and makes it go a little 
farther than you could expect. If a man con- 
tinues the dear old custom of our grandfathers 
—which reminds me that when it comes to 
getting the money the gold-diggers of 1927 
could learn a number of little things from the 
real ladies of 1870—if, as I started to say, a 
man behaves like his grandfather and hands 
over the weekly pay-check, getting back $5 
for his car-fares, lunches, cigarettes, news- 
papers, hair-cuts, and those expensive habits 
so many men have, who, or whom, does he 
hand it to? 

The answer is, not to his mother, not to his 
pal, not to his little girl, but to his wife. 

Every man needs and wants a wife, a girl 
who is able and willing to act as his partner in 
the business of making a home, bringing up 
children, and saving money. But the women 
who do this sort of thing best are sometimes 
unable to realize that a man wants not only a 
wife but a pal. 


A PAL is like a wife in that she is an equal. 
But she is not a partner in business. She is 
a partner in recreation. Men prefer to go fishing, 
play golf, and shoot Kelly pool with other men. 
But all men have some game, or hobby, or 
amusement which they wish to share with a 
woman. For example, driving a car. The man 
doesn’t want his pal, alias wife, to help him 
drive the car. But he likes to have a woman 
sitting beside him when he drives, especially if 
she never says anything about taking the 
wrong turn, or pays any attention to a bad 
skid, and thinks her husband is the fastest and 
safest driver on the road. Many men like to 
play bridge, or drink cock-tails, or go to the 
movies. 

A wife who also likes to go to the movies is a 
pal. One who doesn’t is just a wife and stays 
home. 

I knew a man in college who was crazy about 
hunting, fishing, and exploring. He is now a 
famous leader of scientific expeditions into 
unknown Asia. 

He married a girl, the daughter of anexplorer, 
who is pal enough to enjoy going with him 
on his long trips into the Gobi Desert, a 
thousand miles from a hair-dresser or a 
telephone or a bridge party. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 ] 


Where would he be if she weren’t his pal as 
well as a wife? Where would she be? 

The trouble with women who are good pals 
is that they don’t always know that there are 
times when a man doesn’t want a pal and when 
he does want a lil’ gir_—somebody who is much 
smaller and weaker and more dependent than 
he is. 

Have you ever noticed how many men like to 
call a girl “Baby”? Many women have 
noticed it and, drawing the correct conclusion, 
have acted accordingly. The answer is that 
everybody likes children, especially good 
children. 


A GIRL who can play the child with grace 
and charm not only amuses and delights a 
man but she also makes him feel very big and 
strong and important. Show me the man who 
doesn’t like to feel that way! 

There is only one possible objection to the 
woman who plays the baby prettily and that is 
it does sometimes prevent her from doing any- 
ony else. (It is hard to blame her—it goes so 
big. 

But there are times when a man doesn’t want 
a wife or a pal or a child. 

He wants a sweetie. Our ancestors, back in 
the days when our modern frankness was 
unknown, said a man wants a mistress. Use 
either word you like. You know what we both 
mean. 

Men still do the proposing. Women bring 
them to the point, of course. But that is a 
matter of indirection. 

It is the man who actually says, ‘‘C’mon, 
kid, let’s get married,’”’ or whatever less formal 
phrase occurs to him. 

Men may be, and usually are, led into kiss- 
ing. But they actually do kiss first. They not 
only take the apparent lead in love-making but 
they are extremely likely to resent a woman’s 
taking the privilege away from them. 

A man may be exasperatingly slow or diffi- 
dent. He may stall and stall, especially ifthe 
girl really matters to him, and not kiss her 
until long after she knows that he is going to 
and she has made up her mind to let him. 

Nevertheless, clever women resist their 
natural impulse to guide his halting footsteps 
and wait patiently for him to tell them what 
they already know. 

That’s the rule for being fascinating, and a 
dangerous one to break. 

But the art of life consists not merely in 
doing your stuff within the rules but also in 
seeing how and when the rules can be stretched 
a little. 


ANY women have learned the rule that 

men propose so thoroughly that they fail 
to see, or feel, that once a man has committed 
himself the rule becomes elastic. From then on, 
the rule can be subtly modified. At any rate it 
is subtly modified by all women who know how 
to be sweeties. 

Iknow aman whopersuadeda girl to promise 
tomarry himonly a few weeksafter she had de- 
cided that she would. One right last summer, 
shortly after the engagement was announced, 
this bird woke me up at half-past three in the 
morning. He explained that he had been 
walking the streets for an hour, an hour and a 
half or two hours and he just had to talk to 
somebody. It was then I noticed that he 
wasn’t unhappy. On the contrary he was 
in a state of awe, wonder, and delight. He 
talked all around the episode that had pro- 
duced this condition, with many generaliza- 
tions about what women were and were not, but 
finally he told me quite simply what had hap- 
pened. 

It seems Bill had taken his girl to the 
Biltmore Roof. They had danced happily 
until the place closed at one o’clock. They 
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walked a little way together and stopped on 

the corner of Forty-sixth Street and Madison S 

Avenue while he watched for an empty cab. e W 

While he was looking down the street, the girl O a V € S 
suddenly reached up and said in his ear. 
“Sweet Bill,” and kissed him. 

That was all, and that was enough. I went 
back to sleep after hearing Bill tell this story 1 h i. 
the first three or four times with I can’t tell S U i } } i i ) e { S u Nn 
you what pride and satisfaction and triumph. ” e e e 
I thought to myself as I gradually shut my 
ears to the sound of Bill’s voice as he told the e ‘ F 
story for the fifth time, how wise women are. 

All that girl has to do in the years to come 15 £ VY hb } ig thy bh fT 
is once in six or eight months to sit on that a in Wi Cau 
man’s knee and say, ‘“‘Sweet Bill,” and kiss 
his ear. And my guess is that a girl who was ae 
clever enough to do that in the first place is 
clever enough to repeat it—perhaps with 
variations. 

I am not denying the broad, general principle 
that men love and women love to be loved. 
That is essentially true. The catch is this: 
There is something quite feminine in the best 
men. 











ALL the feminine streak in men a weakness 
or call it a strength, as you please. In either 
case it is there. 

No man is so hard-boiled that he doesn’t 
welcome advance from the woman he loves. 
The woman who knows this, and how and when 
to act on it, is an accomplished sweetie. 
Indeed, she is so accomplished that I some- 
times wonder if she needs to bother about 
being a mother to a man, or a wife, or a pal, or 
a lil’ girl. 

While women often become accomplished 
sweeties out of sheer cleverness and practise 
successfully the simple art of fascinating men, 
there is a rare type of woman whose achieve- 
ments in this field are far beyond mere clever- 
ness. 

I mean the woman who quite simply loves. Guimimenunaae 

There is no wisdom and no art and no 
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Me" delicious freshness waits for you 
inthis blue container ofsilky smooth 
powder. 

Deodo — as pleasant to use as an ex- 
pensive talc or bath powder, yet it does 
so much more! It instantly neutralizes 
and absorbs all body odors. There’s no 
possibility of offending with the cdor of 
perspiration when you use Deodo. Pro- 
tects you all day long even when you 
haven't time for a bath! 

And what a pleasant, easy way to safe- 
guard your daintiness) Dust it gener- 
ously over your body. Rub it in under 
the arms. A wise precaution to shake 
some into shoesor on the feet. It is sooth- 
ing, gently scented. Never clogs up the 
pores. Never injures clothing. Especially 
good on sanitary napkins. 

At leading drug and departmentstores. 
Only 50 cents for large size container. 
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Thin Women!! Gain!! 


Three to five pounds a week 


Beautiful, firm 
flesh which will 
stay on pro- 
duced health- 
fully and rapid- 
ly. Neither ex- 
ercise nor medi- 
cine is used for 
the gain. You 
will certainly be 
amazed and de- 
lighted with re- 
sults. Write, 
being sure to en- 
close a two cent 
stamp, to 
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The Undergraduate Motion Pictures Club of Princeton at work on 
its university film 





Amateur Movies 





] CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75 } 


Don’t let yourself be ashamed in later years 
of something you may write today. 

Just because it is an amateur film, do not 
allow yourself to become slip-shod or hasty in 
titling. If it is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing the best you know how. 

The best title is the one that says less. 

Don’t think up good titles and hunt for 
places to sandwich them in. Write as many 
titles as you wish, but see that they fit before 
you write them. 

Your family and friends are your actors and 
audience. They are as smart or smarter than 
you are. Don’t try to out-smart them in your 
titles. 

Actions speak louder than words, especially 
film titles. 

If the action of your scene tells itself, don’t 
put in a title that insults the intelligence of 
your intimate audience. They can see as well 
as you can what is happening on the screen. 


GHOULD you title a reel of scenes that carry 
no particular action or story, try and be 
bright and witty in your titles. They will give 
it new life and interest. But avoid the wise- 
crack. Imagine how putrid it will sound 
twenty years from now? 

The intimacy of the amateur film gives you 
a wider latitude in titling. Take advantage of 
it and show your originality. 

Commercial title writers are bound by 
certain necessary rules in titling productions. 
The amateur titlist is governed only by judg- 
ment and good taste. 

There is no more important part of the 
amateur film than the titles. They will make 
or break you as an amateur producer. Leave 
the fancy words and similes in the dictionary. 
Let the title say what it has to say and go on 
with your film story. 

In titling my own home films I put as much 
thought and work in it as I did in writing the 
titles for “‘The Big Parade” and ‘The Trail 
of ’98.”’ 

Again I remind you of the all-important 
point in title writing: BE BRIEF! 


HE Princeton Undergraduate Motion 

Pictures Club has just completed “‘ Prince- 
ton,” a 1,200 foot 16 mm. review of the high 
lights of student life at that university. 
Amateur authorities who have had an oppor- 
tunity to see it are unusually enthusiastic. 

The students revealed striking ingenuity in 


the production. In one night scene shadow 
patterns were used as a background. Much 
thought was put to the camera angles and the 
selection of distance on shots. The dramatic 
end of the picture, too, measures up very well. 

Edgar Holden III directed the picture with 
B. V. White as assistant director. J. M. 
Doubleday and J. B. D. Bucher were camera- 
men and Charles D. Hodges was technical 
director. ‘Princeton’ will be available to 
clubs through a special release later. 


LYDE HAMMOND, who made “The 
Dragon Fly,” winner of an honorable men- 
tion in PHOTOPLAY’s recent amateur movie 
contest, is organizing an amateur movie club 
in his home city, Youngstown, Ohio. 
PHOTOPLAY readers will be interested to 
know that two of the contest films, ‘And 
How,” winner of the 35 mm. $500 prize and 
“Quail Hunting,” winner of the 16 mm. $500 
prize, are now available for purchase through 
DuPont-Pathe. ‘And How” has been satis- 
factorily reduced to 16 mm. soft. These films, 
in 400 foot lengths, can be obtained at a cost of 
$27.50 each. 


OHN NICKOLAUS, laboratory chief at 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is the creator of the 
soft focus filter shown on page 75. Until 
recently soft focus has been beyond reach of 
the amateur. The professional studios attain 
this, of course, by resorting to elaborate equip- 
ment, plus special lenses and filters. Special 
lenses are often ground to ‘“‘fit the faces” of 
certain stars and are used on no other player. 
Henrik Sartov created a special lens of this 
sort for Lillian Gish. 

Here, however, is the way you can do it at 
home. ‘Build a small frame,” Nickolaus says, 
‘‘about six inches square, so that both the lens 
and the view finder can take in the object 
through it. Arrange a piece of stiff wire so 
that it will hold this frame to and before the 
camera, at a distance of from four to eight 
inches from the lens. Experiment, you will 
find, will vary this distance according to the 
effect desired. Five inches is a good average. 


“CNOVER this frame with black gauze, or 

fine black veiling such as women use. 
This comes in several meshes, ranging from 
one in which the mesh forms open squares of 
about one-sixtieth of an inch down to a very fine 
gauze. 
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A fairly open mesh, as, for instance, the 
one-sixtieth, probably will be most suitable to 
the average amateur. 

“Cover the frame with this gauze and photo- 
graph through it. Care must be taken to 
locate the right distance between the gauze 
and the lens. If too far away, the filter will 
pick up in the form of a spotty effect. How- 
ever, if it is at a correct distance, it will spread 


an even tone on your image. If too close, it 
will simply obstruct lights but will not give 
a filtered effect. 

““You will find that a very slight difference 
in lighting will be called for, as the gauze will 
hold back a small proportion of the light rays. 
This will tend to give an under-exposed effect 
unless carefully watched. Use a little more 
light from a reflector. 

In some cases, you may find that this | 
under-exposed effect enhances the picture, 
especially if the gauze shot is being directed 
upon a blonde subject.” 


ILHLESS? 
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OR those who wish to obtain more expensive 

effects, a new automatic dissolve is now 
available. 

Special filters—graduate, fog, white iris and 
diffusing—may be used with this special 
dissolve. 


HE Eastman Company, of Rochester, has 

just published an interesting volume for 
amateurs. This is ‘‘ Junior Scenarios for Home 
Movies” and costs $1.50. It tells you how to 
make simple scenarios for children and gives 
thirteen interesting photoplays for home 
movie makers. 

Reference to Eastman, reminds us that this 
company is now marketing Cine-Kodak 
panchromatic reversal process film in 16 mm. 
measurements, selling at $7.50 a hundred feet. 





|, for days—for weeks at a 


APTAIN GEORGE WILKINS, who time, even, you aren't fit to live with! 


startled the world with his 2,200 mile - . « Certainly, I love you! But...” 
flight across the top of the world, carried a —_ 
polly asi So run -— thoughts—or perhaps 
her tongue! 
LBERT S. HOWELL, chief engineer of Yet, in a way, he isn’t to blame. 
the Bell and Howell Company, recently ’ . 
was awarded the Wetherill Medal by the It's hard fo realize how much our 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. The physical condition affects everything 
Wetherill Award is for outstanding discovery, wedo... the way clogged intestines 
invention or development in physical science. b j , 
This distinction was conferred upon Mr. can ¢. ange freshness to fatigue— 
Howell for the development of motion picture energy to irritability! 
cameras and projectors adaptable to the 
amateur. 
As chief engineer of the Bell and Howell od ; 
S Even when you do realize it, you hesitate about the remedy ..... 


Company, Mr. Howell has been responsible 
for the designing of the Filmo Cameras and 
Projector. 


about the whole range of ordinary laxatives from those taking 
weeks to act to those that leave the system tired and shaken! 
The remedy, often, comes to seem worse than the disease... . . 


Feen-a-mint is Different 


For Feen-a-mint is different. You don’t swallow it 
hastily—you chew it. And as you chew, its tasteless yet 
almost magically effective laxative principle begins to 
mix with the mouth fluids and actually becomes a part 
of the digestive process! 

So, instead of striking the body a blow without warn- 
ing, as it were, Feen-a-mint gently helps the system to 
help itself! 

Results are amazing. A new sense of fitness—a clear- 
eyed, up-in-the-morning-early ‘feeling, as hundreds of 
thousands of men and women know. You will find 
this wonderful laxative at your druggist’s now. Take 
a Feen-a-mint tablet at any time, confident of feeling 
a different person in six to eight hours. 








i] 


HEALTH PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. 6-L, Newark, N. J. 
ALBERT S. HOWELL e Send me free samples of Feen-a-mint—also a free copy of ‘‘The Mysterious 35 
3 ; Feet, or 85 % of America.” 
Chief Engineer of the Bell and 


Howell Company, who has been 
awarded the Wetherill Medal Mets kori he Se citer ncidadu adaxaal ada widiakanndden dean addeddaaaa 
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Where Summer 
Is Cool 


Enchantment 





“The Ambassador is one 
of the most beautiful 
places I know of!” 


MADAME 
GALLI 
CURCI 


—declares in one ofa large 
numberof UNSOLICITED 
COMMENTS by world fa- 


mous celebrities. 



















“Certainly no hotel lo- 
cated in any large city 
has such extensive and 


beautiful grounds.” 









For keenest enjoyment of your 
summer visit to California, 
make reservations at— 








Los Angeles 


NO HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


OFFERS MORE VARIED 
ATTRACTIONS—Superb 27- 
acre park, with miniature golf 
course, open air plunge and 
tennis courts. Riding, hunting 
and all sports, including 18- 
hole Rancho Golf Club. Motion 
picture theatre and 35 smart 
shops within the hotel. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing 


nightly. 















Write for Chef’s Cook-vook 
of California Recipes 








ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RATES 


BEN L. FRANK 


Manager 

















Anita’s Dad Spills the Frijoles 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 | 


Fifteen minutes after the stage dropped me 
at my father-in-law’s ranch, my wife sent out 
word that she was sorry to have kept me wait- 
ing, but that I could come in now. ; 

And there was Anita—a dainty bit of pink 
humanity with a naughty twinkle in her eye. 
She looked at me and smiled: ‘Pop, you 
came darn near being too late. Give me a 
pencil and a piece of paper.” ; 

All my life I have had to listen to dim 
Mazdas repeat the bright sayings of their 
speechless infants. Now if these parental 
bores happen to read the above, I will feel 
that I am even with them. 


HERE were three children in our family. 

Anita’s younger sister, Gladys, died in San 
Francisco at the age of ten. She was as de- 
cided a blonde as Anita is a brunette. They 
were exactly the same size and as their mother 
always dressed them alike they were usually 
taken for twins. Anita’s brother, Dr. H. 
Clifford Loos, of Hollywood, is _ several 
years her senior. He graduated in medicine 
at twenty-one and was so successful as a 
surgeon that he was enabled to retire nineteen 
years later. His wife’s given name is Anita 
and they have a sixteen-year-old daughter 
named Mary Anita, who promises to follow 
in the footsteps of her auntie. She broke into 
print three years ago. 

All our children were born in Siskiyou 
County, through clever maneuvering on our 
part. In those days I carried a railroad pass 
good for myself and family, which simplified 
traveling. 

As to our nationality we claim to be docile 
Americans. My grandparents on both sides 
of the house were French. My grandfather 
Loos could not say ‘‘frog”’ in English. He was 
a descendant of an old Huguenot family which 
has produced writers, artists, college professors 
and champion baccarat players. Loos Roads, 
which was captured and recaptured many 
times during the Democratic war, was named 
after my great-grandfather. I am not so sure 
about Loos Island and Loos Park, the latter in 
Toulon, France. 

We are supposed to have a coat of arms, but 
I never bothered about it, not knowing what 
kind of trousers and vest went with it. My 
wife’s father was born in England and her 
mother in Vermont, so I guess Anita’s nation- 
ality is brunette—and that is probably why 
she took a slam at the blondes. 


NITA gained most of her education in San 

Francisco. While attending the Denman 
School the members of her class were set the 
task of writing a composition of what each 
intended to be when she grew up. Anita chose 
to be a ship architect and her composition was 
one of three published in the daily newspapers. 
When informed by her brother that a ship 
architect must be an expert in mathematics, 
she said she would rather be a scrub-woman. 
She hated mathematics. One time when she 
was walking with me along Market street 
she saw a painter on a swing scaffold painting 
a sign just below the cornice of a tall building. 
“That’s what I want to be!” she exclaimed. 
“A sign painter who works up high. I’d be 
the only woman high sign painter in the 
world!” She carried this idea in her head for 
a long time. 

When only eight years of age she showed 
marked talent for drawing and some of her 
sketches were surprisingly good. She wrote 
an illustrated poem and sold it to a nationally- 
known juvenile magazine for five dollars. She 
was probably the only child in San Francisco 
who ever bought five dollars’ worth of gum- 
drops at one time. She also tried her hand at 
sculpture, but became discouraged and gave 
it up on account of my having contracted the 


careless habit of packing her “mud” off down 
town on the bosom of my trousers. 

Iver since I sacrificed my long curls I have 
either edited newspapers or managed theaters 
—sometimes both. It was in this environment 
that Anita was reared and quite naturally her 
mind turned to writing and the stage. Per- 
haps if I had been a blacksmith she would now 
be shoeing horses instead of collecting royal- 
ties on books and plays. She could not get 
away from the atmosphere. Outside of school 
hours she was my “‘sidekick,’”’ and she had 
chances for observation which years after she 
converted into salable newspaper stories. 

In many interviews Anita has stated that she 
inherited her sense of humor from me. Per- 
haps she did, to some extent and I feel 
flattered to have her say so, but through no 
design of hers the published interviews in- 
variably conveyed the impression that I was 
dead. I am sensitive on this score, as it is 
something I have been trying to keep a secret. 


ERSONALLY, I consider that Anita owes 

much to her mother, who possesses an appre- 
ciative sense of humor. I know that when we 
were engaged her friends ‘vould say of her: 
“Well, that girl sure loves a good joke!”’ They 
knew her and they knew me. My wife always 
helped me in my newspaper work and could 
write interestingly. Except for the fact that her 
English was perfect and that she had a weak- 
ness for confining herself to the truth, she 
might have become one of the leading news- 
paper women of her day. 

At the age of twelve, Anita entered the 
Girls’ High School in San Francisco. About 
this time her mother and I experienced our 
first worries over her. There never was a dent 
in our family escutcheon, so far as we know, 
so you can imagine our distress on discovering 
that our precious child was secretly writing 
poetry—yards of it. We reasoned with her, 
threatened her and finally she promised to 
reform and the family honor was preserved. 

Following is one of her minor offenses, 
written at the age of twelve: 

YOU OF THE STAGE 
The curtain goes up and a glare of light 
Centers upon the stage tonight. 
Yes, and it will in nights ahead; 
Yes, and it has in nights long dead. 
But we of tonight are here for fun: 
What care we if your work is done 
With aching hearts and bodies wracked 
By pain and illness? The house is packed, 
You of the stage bring forth your wares, 
We in the front must forget our cares; 
Give us the fun for which we pay, 
And after the show be on your way. 
The curtain goes down and the play is done, 
We of the front have had our fun, 
You of the stage have paid your debt; 
We’ve been amused—we can now forget. 
And whyshould youeverhaveaching hearts? 
Paint your faces and say your parts; 
You are phantom folk of a phantom life, 
What should you know of care and strife? 
Ours are the cares that must be forgot, 
You took us out of the daily rut, 
Showed us the world in a better light, 
The play is over, and so—‘ Goodnight!” 
L’ENVOI 
For the curtain goes up, 
And the curtain goes down, 
And you of the stage are to smile or frown, 
Weep or be gay, mimic gladness or pain, 
Do it well and we’ll come again. 
Work hard while you may for we tire soon, 
And tomorrow we worship a new buffoon. 
You helped us to live in a better way, 
But—we bought our tickets—you got your 
pay. 
Not so bad for a kid, but when Anita sees 
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Not just another bathing suit pic- 

ture but a rare portrait of a movie 

star who has actually gone into the 

water. Evelyn Brent has taken a 

cottage at the beach and she has 

been doing a little weeding along 
the sands 


the above she will curse me and sail for Europe 
again. 

Anita’s school days were very unhappy. 
Owing to being so small for her age, the big 
girls regarded her as too young to associate 
with and younger children pestered her to 
play hopscotch and ring-around-a-rosy with 
them. Denied the companionship of girls of 
her own age, she was driven to reading and 
writing for her amusement. With very little 
guidance she chose good, helpful books, thus 
unconsciously laying a solid foundation for her 
future education. 

Anita completed her high school education 
in San Diego, graduating when fifteen years of 
age with high honors. It is a fact that while 
attending school she read every book in the 
public library, including those in German and 
French. She studied hard all the time, taking 
no time for play. Even as a small child she 
was never given to toys and the usual things 
that delight children. She never possessed a 
doll until after she had become quite well 
known as a writer. There never was an oc- 
casion to chastise her. 

She can go through life boasting of never 
having been spanked. 

Ours was a happy family in every sense. We 
were all blessed with a fair sense of humor and 
“‘wise-cracks’’ were constantly exploding in 
our home, Anita touching off most of them. At 
the table was always staged a pretty good 
vaudeville show without swallowing knives or 
juggling plates. 
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‘ Skin 











Now!.. Lighten Your 


4: or 5 Shades 


~UTTERLY WITHOUT the use 
of HARMFUL “Bleaches”! 





A Totally NEW Way That Brings What Every Woman 
Has Always Wanted: A Method of Lightening the Skin 








Without Slightest Danger of Irritation! 


ODERN beauty science has perfected 

“an utterly new way in skin lightening. 
A way that acts almost overnight; yet 
that’s wholly without the harsh bleaching 
agents of old-time “‘bleaches.” 


A way that not only bleaches the skin to 
ivory whiteness, but acts to soothe and 
soften the skin as well. 


A way, thus, that brings the one thing, in 
home beauty culture, every woman has 
always wanted—a proved, safe way of 
bleaching the skin. 


It will also remove freckles of course. 
Erase blotches, liver spots and moth 
patches. It eliminates blackheads almost 
unbelievably. 


A Scientific Creation 


It is the product of a world-famed labora- 
tory whose entire effort is devoted to skin 
whitening. A laboratory purposely situ- 

















acer 


Paris now decrees — “back: to the feminine’: 
dainty, filmy and the allure of an ivory skin 


ated in the center of the South where hot 
sun and dust make darkened skin woman’s 
greatest problem. 


It marks some 10 years of experiment by 
ablest men of science; and embodies over 
1,000 exhaustive scientific tests. 


Over 30 eminent doctors, scientists and 
skin specialists contributed to its develop- 
ment. $50,000 was spent perfecting its 


formula. Today its use is spreading from 
one end of the world to the other. 


Entirely NEW Principles 


It acts on entirely new principles. Instead 
of harshly bleaching the skin, it acts to 
neutralize the elements in the skin that 
cause skin darkness. And thus meets the 
exactments of modern beauty science in 
skin protection. 

Old-time bleaches depended for their 
action on irritant ingredients. This 
new way employs, as its bleaching agent, 
one of the most potent healing agents 
known. 

An agent employed by virtually every 
doctor in combating skin disorders. And 
rated as such by the greatest printed 
authority of scientific research, the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 


Do you wonder, then, that largely on 
expert advice, women are flocking to its 
use? 


Results Overnight 
4 Shades Lighter in 3 Days 


A single application will prove its powers 
to you. Prove them beyond all doubt or 
skepticism. 

Apply it tonight. Tomorrow your skin 
will be appreciably lighter. In three days 
it will be 4 to 5 shades lighter—no matter 
how dark it may be today. 


Unqualifiedly Guaranteed 


It is called Golden Peacock Bleach Creme. 
And is unqualifiedly GuarANTEED to 
bring those results to you, or the purchase 
price refunded without question. 


Please learn what it means to you. Some 
500,000 women now use it nightly. Results 
to you will prove a revelation. To obtain 
it, go to any drug or department store. 


olden Peacock 
Bleach Creme 
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came to the office | 


asked me to tell her 


I am sure our entire 
office will thank you as 
well as the girl after she 
has used Odorono.” 


(ty 


ur 
ntire Office 
will thank you- 


An Actual Letter | 
To Ruth Miller 


“Recently a new girl | 


where I am employed. | 
It’s very evident she is 
troubled with perspira- 
tion. The manager 


she must do something 
about it. Will you help 
me out by sending her 
one of your booklets? 


NDERARM perspiration is such 

an uncertain thing offending 

others when you yourself are un- 

aware of it, if you don’t know how 
to deal with it. 


Yet so easy when you keep the 
underarm always dry and fresh. At 
sports, dancing, in hot weather or 
when nervous you know that a trace 
of moisture on the underarm 1s 1m- 
possible—that there can be no hint 
of odor, no stained frocks. 

Simply apply Odorono a few times a 
week after the bath. Now the underarm 
stays perfectly dry day in day out. 
Odorono is so accepted a part of the 
toilette that over four million bottles are 
used every year. 

Odorono was made by a physician. 
There aretwo strengths. Regular Odorono, 
used twice a week, gives complete protec- 
tion. Odorono No. 3 for sensitive skins 
must be used more often. Each 35c, 60c. 
The New Odorono Cream Depilatory 50c. 
Send 10c and the coupon for the complete 
underarm kit of 4 samples. 








I enclose roc for 4 samples. 
Ruth Miller, 248 Blair Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. In Canada address The Odo- 
rono Co., Ltd., 468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


Name 








Street—— 
City State 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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It was in San Diego that Anita happened on 
an old scrap book containing alleged funny 
articles of mine published in Texas Siftings 
before she was born. She liked them and 
thought it would be fun to write that kind of 
stuff. From then on she wrote along humorous 
lines. 


URING Anita’s last year in the San Diego 

High School, she kept up her studies, wrote 
theatrical criticisms for the leading daily, 
conducted a page in a weekly, wrote ‘ Broad- 
way Day by Day” for a well-known New York 
paper and occasionally a humorous story for 
the same paper’s Sunday magazine section, 
had three vaudeville sketches sailing over the 
“big time,’ and wrote from one to three 
scenarios a week for David Wark Griffith of 
the American Biograph Company. What spare 
time she had she spent with me fishing in the 
bay. Nearly every night was passed at some 
theater. 

When I look back I cannot understand how 
she accomplished so much work and kept 
happy and healthy. 

I have often wondered if the New York 
editor who so cheerfully paid for “Broadway 
Day by Day’”’ ever found out that the column 
was written by a chit of a schoolgirl who had 
never been out of the state of California. The 
column had all the earmarks of having been 
written by a New York rounder. 

Notwithstanding that Anita and myself led 





very busy lives in San Diego, we managed to 
steal time for a little recreation. Often we 
would go out to sea with professional fisher- 
men, leaving the pier at 2 a. m. and returning 
at noon. With a line and “jigger” we would 
haul in barracuda and yellowtail until our 
arms ached. Anita spurned assistance in 
landing fish longer than herself. We would 
return home smelling like a Congressional 
investigation and listen to a “‘set’’ speech by 
one of the most particular housekeepers I 
ever knew. 


HEN we used to sneak across the Mexican 

border on Sundays to take in the bullfights 
at Tia Juana, during the summer season, while 
the rest of the family were at church praying 
for us. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
we found pleasure in witnessing the torture 
and final slaying of a poor dumb animal, for 
we are both tender-hearted and sympathetic. 
We attended the bullfights in the hope that 
some day the bull would ‘‘get his man” and 
we would be there to cheer. It never happened, 
but our time was not wasted. We were 
“covering” the bloody and revolting exhibi- 
tions for a string of coast newspapers. I 
handled the ‘‘technical” end and Anita did 
the “sob stuff.” 

The memory of how she described the 
poignant grief of the bull’s family when he 
failed to return to his home and fireside and 


The Sadie Thompson influence’on Norma Talmadge. After finish- 
ing ‘‘A Woman Disputed,’’ Norma Talmadge departed on a long 
vacation. Miss Talmadge was originally scheduled to play in ‘“The 
Darling of the Gods’? with an all-Japanese cast, but now the 
picture has been postponed to await the return of Lillian Gish 
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how his remains were finally worked up into 
the husky, sordid tamale of commerce, floods 
my optic ducts to this day. 


NITA sold her first scenario to D. W. 

Griffith of the American Biograph Com- 
pany, receiving therefor the munificent sum 
of fifteen dollars, which was the top price in 
those days. After she had written about a 
dozen for him, he raised the ante to twenty- 
five. Soon Anita’s stories‘began to be shown 
on the screen at the local theaters. Signs in 
the lobby announced: “Play Tonight by 
Anita Loos.’”’ A packed house would be the 
result. 

Anita had written nearly two hundred 
scenarios in San Diego when D. W. Griffith 
summoned her to Los Angeles. With her 
mother and attired in a “Peter Thompson,”’ 
with two long pigtails hanging down her 
back, she reported at the studio. She was 
informed that Mr. Griffith was not in. “‘Come 
on, ma,’’ said Anita, ‘‘we can’t waste our time 
here—let’s go down town and see a show.” 
They were on their way when Griffith came 
tearing after them. They returned with him 
to the studio and he immediately commenced 
to talk business, addressing himself to the 
mother, whom he thought was Anita. When 
he learned his mistake he lost his equilibrium 
and his power of speech simultaneously. If 
he had any doubt that the “little kid” before 
him wrote the comedies he had been buying it 
soon vanished, for Anita was in a gay mood 
and soon had the great director ‘‘laughing his 
head off.” 

The outcome of the interview was that she 
was “signed up.” Griffith said he would have 
her ‘‘nursery’—meaning office—ready for 
her in a week. While with the Biograph she 
wrote many of Mary Pickford’s early suc- 
cesses, among which was “The New York 
Hat.” 

When Anita went over to the Triangle 
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studio three years later, she first met John 
Emerson, for years stage director for the late 
Charles Frohman. John had also been a 
character actor and a successful playwright 
and was a recent convert to pictures. He 
directed several of Anita’s stories for Triangle 
and their ideas seemed to travel on the same 
track. How they produced one success after 
another for Douglas Fairbanks and the 
Talmadge sisters is cinema history. This 
association enabled Anita to jimmy the big 
safe of the Movie Magnate and she was soon 
earning more money than the President, while 
I, with two theaters and a newspaper was 
earning one-third as much as the White House 
janitor. But as a whole the Loos family was 
doing pretty well. 


ANITA and John were thrown so much to- 
zether in succeeding years that it was 
quite natural that it ended in their buying a 
coal-oil stove and calling in the minister. They 
were married in New York, their home at that 
time. Their perfect teamwork is responsible 
for a number of Broadway stage successes, the 
most notable being a dramatization of Anita’s 
novel, ‘‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 

I am very fond of my son-in-law. His 
clothes fit me perfectly and recently he sent 
me a Malacca cane and a silver thing, curved 
to fit the hip. No one in Hollywood seems to 
know what the silver thing is for, but I appre- 
ciate it just the same. In the summer-time I 
wear it when I go around asking each one I 
meet: “Is it warm enough for you?” I find 
it quite a protection. 

In return for these presents I am going to 
give Mr. Emerson a valuable pointer in case 
Mrs. Emerson ever becomes unmanageable. 
Get a large, ferocious angleworm. I have 
seen Anita stroke the mane of an African lion 
without a tremor, but with an angleworm, 
John, you can chase her all over Manhattan. 
And this is not a joke. 





Brickbats & Bouquets 
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Anent Jim Tully 
Chicago, IIl. 

I want to thank Mr. Quirk for his editorial in 
the June issue of PHotopLay. The greatest 
obstacle in the path of the intellectual progress 
of the movies is the malicious misrepresenta- 
tion and vindictive criticism of such drear 
hacks as Tully, Wilbur Needham and others, 
whose only claim to distinction is their imita- 
tion of the Mencken manner. 

LESLIE NoRTH. 


Will the Spell Be Broken? 


Denver, Colo. 

Judging from the increased activity of some 
of the larger motion picture companies in the 
matter of synchronization devices, it appears 
that the silent drama will soon be relegated to 
the pages of history. This will be a matter of 
grave concern to all movie fans, and a cause of 
panic for those who dislike the encroachments 
of the “talkies” on the screen. 

There is something artistically unique about 
the silence of the silver screen. Motion picture 
acting is an art; so also is the appreciation of 
the silent drama an art.’ The universal adop- 
tion of these synchronizing devices will, I fear, 
cause a decadence in the art of motion picture 
acting and appreciation. Don KENNEDY. 


Converted to Blondes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Previous to seeing Miss Marion Davies in 
“The Patsy,’ I never liked blondes. But 
hereafter when I’m singing ‘‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,’’ I'll be thinking of some doll with a 
lemon-colored thatch. Marion Davies first! 

May the years walk gently by her side! 
ALMARIA HEALY. 





He Can’t Hurt Jack 


Meriden, Conn. 

I have just read the article in Vanity Fair by 
Jim Tully criticizing John Gilbert in such an 
unfair manner. He can’t hurt John Gilbert, 
for any clean-minded person will not for an 
instant consider such a concept of a man who, 
by his own ability, has risen to the position 
that Mr. Gilbert holds in the screen world. 

Mrs. Giapys R. MEIN. 


Don’t Go to Hollywood 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

One of the horrors of Hollywood: I was 
standing at Highland and Sunset, when I 
noticed a young girl in a patched skirt and 
sleazy stockings watching the crowds go by. 
I saw her eye me once or twice. Then she 
came toward me and I heard her say plain- 
tively, “Pardon me, Miss, but would you mind 
very much if I asked you to buy me some- 
thing to eat?” 

This is not the first time I have had young 
girls ask me to buy them a meal. They do 
not ask for money. I have never turned one 
down yet and I never will. My friends say 
Iameasy. Maybe so. I don’t know. 

Marie Hinze. 


Are We Perfect Ourselves? 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

India must be a terrible country, according 
to Mary McLaren’s report in June PHoropLay. 
I wonder if Miss McLaren ever rode for about 
five or six hours ona train, on one of the hottest 
days in summer when all the windows and 
doors were wide open, right here in the United 
States. 











BertuHa M. NIEMEYER. 
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Almost ail 


Skin Blemishes 


are really from 
this one cause 


Be there any ONE cause back of 
skin blemishes and faults?” a prom- 
inent skin specialist was recently asked. 
The answer he gave means a new 
hope to thousands. 


“Every skin,” said the specialist, “would 
normally be clear and unblemished. It is 
only the abnormal conditions of modern life 
—the dirt and soot, the lack of exercise, the 
rush and worry, and the rest of them—that 
cause blackheads and blemishes, and bring 
even the more serious skin affections.” 

And then he went on: “If one cannot 
change these conditions of daily life, one 
must at least use some corrective to start the 
skin again acting normally, and keep it so.” 


To keep skin acting normally 


You cannot “plaster on” a clear complexion 
with makeshift cosmetics. Y ou must seek tore- 
store the skin’s inherent health and freshness. 


To cleanse the pores, to gently restore the 
pulsing of the capillaries in the lower layers 
of the skin, to carry off infection and then to 
stop new infection before it starts—thousands 
have learned to use Resinol Soap. 

Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
your complexion has become finer, smoother, 
ruddier. You will notice a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 

Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note Resinol’s clean, tonic odor. 


For more serious affections 
RESINOL OINTMENT has for years been 


successful in relieving even stubborn skin affec- 
tions. Rashes and eczema—often itching, un- 
pleasant and embarrassing —will in many cases 
vanish promptly. Thousands have wondered 
at the QUICKNESS of its action. And it is 


absolutely harmless. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept. 9-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap, and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 


Name 





Street 
City 






















Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Creambleaches 
themout while yousleep. Leavesthe 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh,clearand transparent, theface 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guarantced, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


- tt | Whitens a} 
Foockies | The Skin 


ee ee ee ee 
i The Stillman Co., 32 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. ff 
Send me your FREE skin treatment booklet. Jf 
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HIDDEN GOLD ~ 
in your hair too! 


Re-discover it, tonight, in one 
shampooing! 


A treasure hunt—in your hair! Hidden there is 


something precious—loveliness undreamed of; a 
sparkling radiance that is YOUTH—key to popularity, 
romance, happiness! You can revive this charm, tonight, 
with Golden Glint! Rich, generous lather cleanses your 
hair. You rinse—remove all trace of soap. Then you 
apply the extra touch—the ‘‘plus’’ that makes this sham- 
poo different! Instantly—new gloss—new finish! All 
trace of dullness gone! Millions use regularly! Nothing 
to bleach or change natural color of your hair. Just a 
wonderful shampoo—plus! At — —— dealers’, or 
if not, send 25 cents to J. W. Kobi Co., Dept. 1-H, 
604 Rainier Ave. , Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 


MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” 
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Brief Reviews of 


Current Pictures 
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PERFECT CRIME, THE—FBO.—Clive Brook, 
as a great detective, is in search of a perfect crime. 
How he finds it is the basis of an unusually fine 
mystery yarn. (J uly.) 


PHANTOM OF THE RANGE—FBO.—Not the 
kitchen range, Geraldine, but the wide open spaces. 
However, don’t let the title fool you; it’s a good 
film and it features Tom Tyler and little Frankie 
Darro. (April.) 


PHANTOM OF THE TURF—Rayart.—This 
time Rex Lease is the fellow who wins the race and 
saves the family estate. (June.) 


PHYLLIS OF THE FOLLIES—Universal.—In 
which Lilyan Tashman and Alice Day, as two chorus 
girls, scramble a butter-and-egg man. Foolish but 
funny. (June.) 


PINTO KID, THE—FBO.—Buzz_  Barton’s 
stunts will please the kids. That’s all. (June.) 


PIONEER SCOUT, THE—Paramount.—Fred 
Thomson and Silver King in a Western that strives 
for variety by having Thomson play a dual réle. 
(May.) 

PLAY GIRL, THE—Fox.—Madge Bellamy in a 
gold-digging farce. Keasonably diverting. (May.) 


POWDER MY BACK—Warners.—Irene Rich in 
an improbable but sophisticated comedy. It has a 
political background. (May.) 

*RAMONA — United Artists. — A pictorially 
lovely version of Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel of early 
California. Dolores Del Rio is excellent as the Indian 
girl. (March.) 


*RED DANCE—Fox.—More Russian revolution, 
dramatically directed by Raoul Walsh. Charles 
Farrell, Ivan Linow and Dolores del Rio head an 
exceptional cast. The picture isa real thriller. (July.) 


RED HAIR—Paramount.—Clara Bow’s hair in 
natural colors! Also an Elinor Glyn story of a gold- 
digger who ‘ia up all for love. For the Bow 
fans. (J/ay.) 


RED RIDERS OF CANADA—FBO.—Heroic stuff 
about the Great Northwest. Okay. (February.) 


REFORM—Chadwick.—Wherein a mush-headed 
psychologist reforms a good-looking girl crook by 
teaching her to eat with a fork. (July.) 


RIDERS OF THE DARK—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Tim McCoy in Western Plot Number Four, 
Roy D’Arcy’s teeth in the foreground. (May.) 


RINTY OF THE DESERT—Warners.—An ap- 
pealing and unusual dog story with the one and only 
Rin-Tin-Tin. (July.) 

ROAD TO RUIN, THE—Cliff Broughton.— 
Sponsored by the Juvenile Courts, this film should 
only be shown to selected audiences. A sensational 
portrayal of a deplorable social evil, with nothing left 
to the imagination. If you like this sort of thing— 
(May.) 

ROSE-MARIE — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Adapted from the musical comedy. Exciting doings 
and hot romance among the fur traders of Canada. 
With Joan Crawford and James Murray. (March.) 


RUSH HOUR, THE—Pathe-De Milie.—Conven- 
tional stuff, ornamented by Marie Prevost and Scena 
Owen. Oh, dear, these eternal working girls! (A pril.) 


SADDLE MATES—Pathe.—Wally Wales in- 
dulges in a lot of rough and tumble fighting. You’ve 
guessed it—it’s a Western. (May.) 


*SADIE THOMPSON—United Artists. — Gloria 
Swanson triumphs over the censors. A racy, ironic 
and dramatically fine story, with a swell performance 
by Lionel Barrymore and Gloria’s finest acting to 
date. Not for eighth-grade intelligences, but real 
stuff for persons of normal, healthy mentalities. 
(A pril.) 


SAILORS’ WIVES—First National.—A fumi- 
gated sequel to ‘‘Flaming Youth.”’ A couple of 
suburban orgies enliven it, but it is mostly sombre. 
Mary Astor does her darndest to act wild. (May.) 


SAN FRANCISCO NIGHTS—Gotham.—Mae 
Busch, as a cabaret girl, rescues Percy Marmont 
from in the underworld. Mae’s a good trouper. 
(A pril.) 


SATAN AND THE WOMAN—Excellent.—Show- 
ing how a narrow-minded small town can be mean to 
: _— girl like Claire Windsor. Fie on them! 

April 


SCARLET DOVE, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.—Mili- 
tary life in Czarist Russia. Mostly bedroom scenes. 
Lowell Sherman—the cur—acts grand and wears as 
many gaudy uniforms as a Roxy usher. (July.) 


SCARLET YOUTH—S. S. Millard.—Supposed to 
have a big social message; one of those medical films 
that plays to ‘‘men only”’ and ‘‘women only” audi- 
ences. Don’t let them kid you. It’s just to get the 
easy money of anyone simple enough to be taken in by 
the sensational advertising. (A pril.) 


SERENADE—Paramount.—Holding a stethoscope 
to the fluttering heart of a musician. One of Adolphe 


Menjou’s best, and brightened by the presence of 
Kathryn Carver, 


(February.) 
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SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS—First National.— 
Pure Harold Bell Wright and very sweet and clean. 
But just ateeny, weeny bit slow. (March.) 


SHOWDOWN, THE—Paramount.—A good pic- 
ture of life in the depressing Mexican oil fields. Not 
exactly cheery but well acted by George Bancroft 
and Evelyn Brent. (May.) 


SILK LEGS—Fox.—Madge Bellamy demonstrates 
how to sell silk stockings. Whipped cream. (March.) 


SILVER SLAVE, THE—Warners.—How mother 
saves daughter from the clutches of a villain by vamp- 
ing him herself. Ah, these self-sacrificing mothers! 
(February.) 


SIMBA—Martin Johnson Corp. — Those charm- 
ing travellers, the Martin Johnsons, have made 
another one of their entertaining jungle pictures. 
Great studies ot wild animals in their native haunts. 
(A pril.) 


SKINNER’S BIG IDEA—FBO.—After a long 
time-lapse, Bryant Washburn continues the ad- 
ventures of your old friend, Skinner. (May.) 


SKY-SCRAPER—Pathe-De Mille.—Love among 
the riveters. The locations are thrilling, although the 
plot is hackneyed. With Sue Carol and William 
Boyd. (April.) 


SMART SET, THE—Mcetro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
William Haines takes up polo. Always the same, 
aa But good, if you go in for flippant youth. 

pril. 


SOFT LIVING—Fox.—Adventures of a stenog- 
rapher who finds that it is easier to get alimony than 
work for a living. But love saves ail. With Madge 
Bellamy and Johnny Mack Brown. (A pril.) 


SOMETHING ALWAYS HAPPENS — Para- 
mount.—Especially in a haunted house. Good 
comedy thrills and lots of action. With the eye- 
soothing Esther Ralston. (AMMay.) 


SO THIS IS LOVE—Columbia.—Slightly goofy 
story of a dressmaker’s assistant turned prize-fighter 
—all for love. With William Collier, Jr., and Shirley 
Mason. (July.) 


SOUTH SEA LOVE—FBO.—Just like any other 
brand of love—full of inconsistencies. With Patsy 
Ruth Miller. (June.) 


*§$PEEDY—Lloyd-Paramount.—Harold Lloyd cap- 
tures all the dash and excitement of Manhattan. An 
ingenious and high-powered comedy. For the whole 
family, of course. (May.) 


SPORTING AGE, THE—Columbia.—Good act- 
ing and fine direction lift this triangle story above 
the average. Special honors to Belle Bennett and 
Holmes Herbert. (Jumie.) 


SPORTING GOODS—Paramount.—Richard Dix 
plays an enterprising salesman in one of the very best 
current light comedies. (March.) 


SQUARE CROOKS—Fox.—Original variations of 
the usual crook business lift this comedy above the 
ordinary. Jackie Coombs, a three-year-old kid, runs 
away withthe iaughs. (A pril.) 


STAND AND DELIVER—Pathe-De Mille.—Rod 
La Rocque joins the French Army and goes on a ban- 
dit hunt. Once more Lupe Velez registers a hit. 
(February.) 


STATE STREET SADIE—Warners.—Can you 
believe it? Another underworld story. And not 
among the best. (July.) 


STOCKS AND BLONDES—FBO.—Romance 
among the chorus girls and brokers. Slightly hotsy- 
totsy for the family trade. With Jacqueline Logan 
and “‘Skeets’’ Gallagher. (June.) 


*STREET ANGEL—Fox.—Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell continue to remain in Seventh 
Heaven. A human, anpealing story, adorably acted. 
By all means seeit. (A pril.) 


*STREET OF SIN, THE—Paramount.—Tech- 
nically a fine picture but the story, a brutal tale of the 
London slums, is repellent. The least satisfactory of 
Emil Jannings’ American productions. (July.) 


STREETS OF SHANGHAI—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Dirty work in China and slightly reminiscent of a lot 
of better nlays. Not so much. (May.) 


TELLING THE WORLD — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—That comical cuss, Bill Haines, goes to 
China. More darned fun, ina silly way. Anita Page, 
pie? makes her debut in this one, is all to the good. 

uly.) 


*TEMPEST—United Artists.—Interesting story of 
the Russian Revolution. While John Barrymore is 
starred, it is Camilla Horn’s picture. Here’s a real 
find. (June.) 


TEMPTATIONS OF A CHORUS GIRL—First 
Division.—Not naughty, just foolish. Betty Comp- 
son makes the most of a maudlin character. (June.) 


TENDERLOIN—Warners.—This time the dirty 
crooks plame the robbery on Dolores Costello, thereby 
eine. an excuse to register a lot of ‘anguish. 
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TENTH AVENUE—Pathe-De Mille.—Boarding 
house life on the wrong side of Manhattan. Heavy 
melodrama and vividly played by Phyllis Haver, 
Victor Varconi and Joseph Schildkraut. (July.) 


THEIR) HOUR —Tiffany-Stahl.—Wherein the 
demure girl outsmarts the fast stepper. With 
Dorothy Sebastian, Johnnie Harron and June 
Marlowe. Not for the children. (June.) 


THIEF IN THE DARK, THE—Fox.—Supposed 
to scare you to death. But it merely puts you to 
sleep. (June.) 


THIRTEENTH HOUR, THE-—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—In spite of trapdoors, secret panels and 
underground passages, Napoleon, the crafty canine 
outsmarts the villains. (February.) 


THOROUGHBREDS—Universal.—Once_ again 
the innocent country lad falls in with a gang of wild 
women. Good direction and some race-track scenes 
help some. (May.) 


*THREE SINNERS—Paramount.—Pola Negri 
as a good girl gone wrong. Not so wonderful as the 
good girl, but oh, after she has gone wrong! Sophis- 
ticated amusement. (June.) 


TIGER LADY—Paramount.—Reviewed under 
title ‘‘Love Is Incurable.'’ Old-fashioned story, 
tricked out in fancy costumes and made palatable 
by the suave acting of Adolphe Menjou and Evelyn 
Brent. (June.) 


TILLIE’S PUNCTURED ROMANCE—Christie- 
Paramount.—Rare antique that has been redone for 
no good reason. Even with the hard work of Louise 
Fazenda, it is mostly just plain silly. (May.) 


TRAGEDY OF YOUTH, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Patsy Ruth Miller and Buster Collier in an ultra- 
modern comedy showing tie folly of youthful mar- 
riages. Smooth and sophisticated. (May.) 


*TRAIL OF ’98, THE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—A mighty panaroma of the Klondike rush, told with 
power and breath-taking realism. Congratulations 
a oe Brown for making a really thrilling film. 

pril.) 


TREE OF LIFE, THE—Zenith.—The story ot the 
world’s creation, no less! L. H. Tolhurst, with the 
assistance of the University of California, prepared 
the scientific data. Educational and worth your 
while. (A pril.) 


TRICK OF HEARTS, A—Universal.—Hoot 
Gibson in a simple-minded story. Rather puerile, 
Algernon! (May.) 


TURN BACK THE HOURS—Gotham.—All 
right, turn back the hours and what does it get you? 
Just a quickie, with a lot of well-known players filling 
in between more important pictures. (May.) 


TWO FLAMING YOUTHS — Paramount. — In- 
troducing a new co-starring team—W. C. Fields and 
Chester Conklin. Great fun for all but the chronic 
weepers. (March.) 


TWO GIRLS WANTED—Fox.—Adapted from 
John Golden's stage success, it’s a nice, amusing story 
about a modern working girl. With the adorable 
Janet Gaynor. (February.) 


TWO LOVERS—United Artists. —Some direction, 
neat acting and fine settings cannot disguise the fact 
that this is the same old plot. But Ronald Colman 
and Vilma Banky are simply swell. (May.) 


UNDER THE BLACK FLAG—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Flash, ‘‘the wonder dog,’’ shows that the 
doggies did their share in fighting the war. (March.) 


UNDER THE TONTO RIM—Paramount.— 
More gold rush. Richard Arlen and Mary Brian ina 
fcirly exciting Zane Grey story. (April.) 


UPLAND RIDER, THE—First National.—Ken 
Maynard rides the winning horse in the race that 
saves the old homestead. A routine plot but a grand 
hoss-race. (May.) 


*VALLEY OF THE GIANTS, THE — First Na- 
tional.—Splendidly presented drama of the Big Tree 
Country, stirringly acted by Milton Sills and Doris 
Kenyon. (February.) 


VAMPING VENUS—First National.—A ‘‘Con- 
necticut Yankee’’ comedy designed to get back some 
of the money spent on the ‘‘Helen of Troy”’ sets. 
Cock-eyed enough to be popular. Thelma Todd is 
beautiful and Charlie Murray is funny. What else 
do you want? (May.) 


WALKING BACK—Pathe-De Mille.—Trivial 
story of the younger generation made interesting by 
the presence of the charming Sue Carol. (July.) 

WALLFLOWERS—FRO.—One of those stories 
that is motivated by a trick will. Light but adequate. 
(A pril.) 


WARMING UP—Paramount.—Richard Dix in an 
original and really funny story of a bushleague 
pitcher. Family diversion. (July.) 

WARNING, THE—Columbia.—Jack Holt’s sense 
of humor saves this melodrama of the Hong Kong 
dives from being dull. (May.) 

13 WASHINGTON SQUARE — Universal. — A 
mediocre mystery story with a bit of comedy and a 
good performance by ZaSu Pitts. Also with Alice 
Joyce and Jean Hersholt. Only fair. (March.) 


*WE AMERICANS—Universal.—A fine drama of 
ourimmigrants. The struggles, loyalty and problems 
of these new Americans will make you more tolerant 
and sympathetic. A fine study in patriotism, 
splendidly acted. (May.) 
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Now You Can Reduce 
2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 


Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found 
this easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once 
or twice a week. These women take refreshing 
Fayro bathsin the privacy of theirown homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same 
natural mineral salts that make effective the 
waters of twenty-two hot springs of America, 
England and Continental Europe. For years 
the spas and hot springs bathing resorts have 
been the retreat of fair women and well 
groomed men. 

Excess weight has been removed, skins have 
been made more lovely, bodies more shapely and 
minds brighter. 


The Hot Springs Are Now Brought to You 


Painstaking analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in your own 
bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. 


It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the 
pungent fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 
Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating . 
perspiration, forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus - 
fat and bodily poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at night 
and immediately you will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an 
easy, refreshing and absolutely harmless manner. 
Consult your physician and he will tell you that Fayro is 





certain to do the work and that it is absolutely harmless. HERE’S PROOF 
Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off worn out 
: : fs ; : Read what Fayro Bathe 
fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. have done for others 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling “Three Fayro baths reduced 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. my weight 11 pounds in 8 


— F feel better than I 
Lose Weight Where You Most Want To AS 
: “I weigh 16 pounds less and 

Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate its | fee! younger and sleep better. 
effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the body | 497° #8 wonderful. 
you may wish, “My double chin vanished in 
y ¥ : 

the magic of Fayro baths.” 


Results Are Immediate “My hips were always too 
Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will [Suan 7 eke 

find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a few nights later | ?oumds.”” 

when you again add F‘ayro to your bath, you will once more reduce | *Thank you for Fayro. I 

your weight. 4s soon as you are the correct weight for your jal ice aad oa 

height do not try to reduce further. No need to deny yourself | better.” 

food you really want. No need for violent exercise. No need “Since childhood my thick 


for drugs or medicines. Merely a refreshing Fayro bath in the ankles have always been @ 
source of embarrassment. 


privacy of your own home. Fayro baths hove | reduced 
. t l : 
Try Fayro at Our Risk them beaulifully. Thank you 


lar price of Fayro is $1.00 x 4 For obvious reasons, names 
The regular price yro is $ a package. With the coupon are not quoted, but every 


you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet “Health | letter published has been 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no authorized and names and 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if — will be gives on 
you want it. iia 











poor o oro n----- ----- 


Fayro, Inc. PH-8-28 
821 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
It is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results 
with the first package I use, I am to return the other two 
and you will refund all of my money at once. 





EMO gciccededdcdceedsacecuncecusccaads woedeceoeea 
AGREE 568 ccc 0 waeccoaws wacaue éeedeceudawuaaaa aoe 
If each healthful bath of Fayro does not 
reduce your weight from 2 to 4 pounds, we 
will refund your money withouta question. CRY cc cdecewededeseswseeusasids SROs cicdaaeees ‘ 
You risk nothing, Clip the coupon and If you live outside the United States send International 
mail. Money Order with coupon. 
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New Safe Way 


TO END 


GRAY HAIR 


Test it Free at Home 


















ERE is a way that 
works wonders by sup- 
plying coloring elements to 
gray hair. What happens is 
that original shade is ob- 

a tained. If your hair is 
naturally auburn, it will re- 
vert to auburn. If black, 
black it will be. 

. No need now for crude, 
messy dyes judged danger- 
ous to hair. They are no- 
ticed by friends. 

This new scientific way, 
called Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer, defies 
detection. Some _ 3,000,000 
women have used it. 

It’s safe and makes your 
hair live looking and lus- 
trous. Will not wash nor rub 
off. And may be applied only 
to gray and faded parts. 

Test it free if you wish by 
writing for free outfit —or 
go to nearest drug store to- 
day. A few cents’ worth 
restores original color per- 
fectly. Your money returned 
if not delighted. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 


Hair Color Restorer 
Used by Over 3,000,000 Women 











1, You try it first on 
single lock of yourhair 
to see what it does. 
Thus have no fear. 








2. Then simply comb 
this water-like liquid 
rough your hair. 
Clean .. . Safe. 
Takes 7 or 8 tes. 

















3. Arrange: hair and 
watch color gradually 
creep back. Restora- 
tion will be perfect. 


4 4) 
{ Mary T. Goldman, 108-K Goldman ) 
i Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. I 
{ Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ! 
{ color of hair, Black........ dark brown........ medium |} 
4 brown....... auburn (dark red)....... light brown...... ] 
{ light auburn (light red)........ blonde.......-. 1 
) 
‘ NaMG ....ccccccccccccccs ccccccccccscceccce secccscccccececs 1 
a 1 
a) Se | 
J 
j RPE cn ukussobnssuinpestes casinos abnsvies¥s sss sheuse 1 


"=m = on on a Please print your name and addresse === =! 


—\ SHORT STORY WRITING 


) Particulars of Dr. E in’s famo og 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
95. Springfield, Mass. 
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Orange Ice 
on a Stick—7 Other 
Delicious Flavors 
World’s largest-selling 

frozen confection. % 






Made by leading ice cream manufacturers everywhere under license of 
Popsicle C 1841 Broadway, New York City, Patentees. 








WEST POINT — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
William Haines in a gay and amusing comedy of the 
U. S. Military Academy. Joan Crawford is the girl. 
(February.) 


WHIP WOMAN, THE—First National.—A pic- 
ture so badly made the audience laughed. Through 
bad judgment of a reviewer, we failed to warn you 
how bad it was. (March.) 


WHY SAILORS GO WRONG—Fox.—For those 
who willlaugh at anything. Rather vulgar. (June.) 


*WICKEDNESS PREFERRED—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.—Aileen Pringle and Lew Cody in a comedy 
of marriage that is naughty, sophisticated, but full 
of laughs. (June.) 

WILLFUL YOUTH—Peerless.—Heavy melo- 


drama in the tall timbers with Kenneth Harlan and 
Edna Murphy. (June.) 
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WIZARD, THE—Fox.—One of Monsieur Leroux’s 
most thrilling mystery yarns enacted by Edmund 
Lowe and other capable performers. (February.) 


WRECK OF THE HESPERUS, THE—Pathe-De 
Mille.—Elmer Clifton, who made “ Down to the Sea 
in Ships,’’ has again turned out some glorious sea 
stuff. Longfellow’s ballad has been movie-ized, but 
you'll like Virginia Bradford. (February.) 


YELLOW LILY, THE—First National.—Con- 
cerning the bad habit of archdukes of falling in love 
with ladies who live on the other side of the tracks. 
Billie Dove and Clive Brook are the principal reasons 
why you'll want to see the picture. (July.) 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE LAW—Rayart.—The 
title tells the story. Full of crooks and such-like. 
Cornelius Keefe is the handsome cop. (Aay.) 





The Stars That Never Were 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 


thought of placing her beside a manger, with 
a baby in her arms. 

The important man—making filmland’s ver- 
sion of a Passion Play—had searched long and 
hard, among vivid faces, for one that showed 
the shadowings of tragedy. That is why he 
caught at the sleeve of Myra Hale—who was 
turning away. Why he led her, unprotesting, 
into his office. And there—where the light 
was perfect—studied her features from every 
angle, And, finally, told her that she should 
have her chance. 


HE sent the girl away with delight in her 
soul—and with a card in her hand that 
would admit her, next day, to the studio—the 
land of all her desires. For the card bore the 
open sesame of his name. 

He sent the girl away with her self-possession 
restored. Sent her back to her room, and to 
the letter that was waiting—the letter from 
Bobby. She tore it open rather more casually 
than she had been wont to open Bobby’s let- 
ters. Tore it open and read, again, his message. 
For— 

““Oh, my darling,” wrote Bobby, “I miss 
yousoverymuch! Can’t yougiveupthismad 
idea of yours? Won’t you come back—”’ 

And Myra, sitting down with a pen in her 
hand, was able to write, at last, of a triumph. 
Poor child, she had so wanted a little moment 
of fulfilment! 

“Bobby dear,” she wrote, “there’s abso- 
lutely no hope of my returning. Not now. 
Oh, of course I’m fond of you, but I feel that, 
if I did come back, I would be cheating myself 
of the most wonderful thing that could possibly 
happen to a girl. One of the biggest directors 
in the business has noticed me and, without 
ever having had so much as a screen test, he’s 
giving me a part. A part to play in what he 
calls, ‘The finest picture I’ve ever made.’ It 
won't be so very long, dear, before you see me 
on the screen, for the picture is practically 
finished. The part that I’m to do—” 


ND so on and on. Indeed, Myra wrote so 

far into the night, that the letter went un- 
mailed. It was in her pocket the next morning 
when she set out, hurriedly. toward the 
studio. She was in such an agony of haste that 
she could not even stop that morning for a 
stamp. The letter went with her into the stu- 
dio. And when her coat was left, a limp and 
dejected thing, hanging on a hook, the letter 
stayed with it. 

Oh, the letter stayed there while Myra, a 
nervous fluttering girl, was learning the 
mysteries of make-up and the tricks of photog- 
raphy. She almost cried when she saw her 
face in its ghastly yellow paint and saffron 
powder. And the excited tears made her eyes 
seem even softer, as she came haltingly out 
upon the set. The set that had been made to 
represent a stable. A stable with a manger 


The director—the great man who had 
plucked her out of the waiting group, came 


| for its center. 


toward Myra Hale. There was a certain ex- 
altation upon his face—the look that comes 
to a man when he finds his judgment vindi- 
cated. 

“You're just right, youngster—”’ he said to 
Myra. ‘But then I knew you would be. I 
know a type when I see one. Nervous?” he 
laughed, not unkindly. ‘Well. don’t be. 
There’s no need for nervousness. You haven’t 
any great amount of acting to do. You've 
only to hold a baby in your arms—for a few 
minutes—” His voice trailed off vaguely, for 
his eyes were all at once upon the door of the 
huge room. And Myra, following his glance, 
saw that another woman had come upon the 
set. A woman whose face Myra knew—but 
whom she had never seen, “in person. The 
woman who was the star of stars—and about 
whom the picture revolved. 


—— there, close to, Myra felt a sudden 
sense of disappointment. For the star was 
not young any more—not as beautiful as she 
had seemed in. many soft, melting close-ups, in 
as many carefully retouched publicity photo- 
graphs. There were hard lines, that the grease 
paint could not hide, about her mouth. There 
were the beginnings of hollows in her white 
throat. All at once—and for the first time in 
her life—Myra caught herself wondering what 
happened to the lovely ladies of the films— 
when they grow old. What would happen to 
her—when she, herself, grew old? 

The director and the star were talking to- 
gether in low voices. Once or twice Myra 
caught a word—a phrase. 

“T can’t help it—”’ she heard the star say, 
once—‘“‘if I’m not sixteen. Can I?” 

And she heard the director mutter— 

“T didn’t want you to attempt this part, 
anyway—” 

Once or twice she caught a phrase—nervous, 
disquieting. And then, all at once, she had 
ceased to listen. For coming toward her, 
from across the room, was a woman who 
carried a baby. A baby wrapped in ragged 
cloth—a baby so small and still that Myra at 
first thought it was a doll. It was only when 
the woman laid it in her arms—when she felt 
the little, relaxed weight of it—that Myra 
realized that the child was real—and that it 
was asleep. + 

‘‘His mother just fed it,’’ the woman—one 
of the studio attaches—told Myra, mixing 
sexes as she spoke—‘‘Ain’t it th’ sweetest! 
... There—”’ she jerked her head toward the 
director—‘‘he said you was to hold it!” 


* * * * 


ti passed in a daze, to Myra—that film debut 
of hers. She was only half conscious of the 
shifting of lights, of the click of a camera going 
into action. For her thoughts—rapt, wonder- 
ful thoughts, were on the warm, relaxed little 
bundle that lay in her arms. The director 
didn’t have to tell her how to bend her head— 
how to manage her hands. How to smile. 
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Naturally, instinctively, she fell into the tender, 
protective attitude that a young mother had 
assumed, centuries ago, in a little town 


called Bethlehem. 


UT, while her eyes rested upon the baby’s 

crumpled flower of a face—while her 
gentle fingers smoothed the folds of the cloth 
that swaddled him, her mind was not with 
that far away Mother. For she was seeing a 
porch, dark in the summer night. Hearing a 
medley of country sounds—frogs and far-off 
whip-o’-wills. 

And, above and over and around it all, a 
boy’s voice. Saying— 

““What’s better than being married to a man 
that loves you .. . Than being a wife and—a 
mother? .. .” 

She was hardly conscious of the director’s 
voice that said “cut” to the camera man. 
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But when they lifted the sleeping baby from 
her arms she raised a face so radiant that the 
star, lingering on the outskirts of the set, 
turned swiftly away. Such radiance, you see, 
could only come from the depths of a very 
young heart! 

How could the star know that Myra Hale 
was, mentally, tearing up a letter that had 
lain, for nearly a day, in her pocket? 


AXP that she was writing, also mentally, a 
telegram to Bobby. A telegram that she 
sent on her way home from the studio, that 
evening. The telegram was the real reason 
why—when certain important ones came with 
their contract—they could not find thelovely 
woman who had played the Madonna. 

For the telegram read: 

“You were right, dearest. And I am coming 
home.” 


An ensemble dinner gown, with cape effect, designed and made 
by Ruth Taylor. The costume is of white, gray and cerise chiffon. 


The sandals are of silver and cerise brocade. 


Ruth’s costume 


has made such a hit that she is thinking of opening a dress shop 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











“A dream 


of natural loveliness 


There is a shade of blush-rose which is a dream of 
natural loveliness for your lips, and Tangee gives 


it to you. 


As you apply it you notice the change from 
orange to blush-rose and congratulate yourself on 


a superb naturalness in the result. 


Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for all com- 
plexions! On sale everywhere. Records show that 
twice as many women are using it this year. Be sure 
you see the name Tangee on carton and gun-metal 


case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 
417 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and 
soothing because it has a cold 
cream base. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact and Tangee Créme Rouge 
have the same magical changin 
quality as Tangee Lipstick. "Ask 
for them. 


PRICES—Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Créme Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night 
Cream and 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 
aer, $1 
each). 25c 
higher in |® 
Canada. ¥§ 


-..- Twenty Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the mini- 
ature Tangee Beauty Set— all six 
items and the ““Art of Make-up.” 


































Address Dept. P- P-5 The George 


New York. 


W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
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The Inside of a Censor’s Mind 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 ] 











Mary Eaton, Famous Stage and Screen Beauty 


Maybelline Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: ‘Having tried many forms of 
eyelash, beautifiers, I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend “* a as the best. It is harm- 
less, easy to apply, looks natural and its 
instantaneous beautifying effect is truly re- 
markable, Sincerely, Mary Eaton. 


) —\, 


Se 
















makes _ scant —- and lashes appear ee y 
dark, long and luxurious. Instantly and unfailin ngly 
the eyes appear jerger. ge and more brilliant. 
improvement will deli: ” . 5 
Maybelline may_ now * y in either solid form or 
waterproof liquid form. Both forms are absolutely 
harmless, being used regularly by beautiful women in 
all i parts of of the vend, Either orm may be had in Black 
OUR DEALER’S or direct from us 
paid. Recent. yay soalas P Maybelline’ and your satisfaction 
is assured. Tear this out now as a remin 


MAYBELLINE €0. 4750 Sheridan Rd., CHICAGO 



























OTHINE 


Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should see 
that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 

vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 


Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 








But posing as something which one is not, 
carries with it the idea of complete insight 
into one’s own mental and emotional mechan- 
isms, plus deliberate intent to deceive. 

This the real and, I believe average, censor 
lacks. 


HE lacks insight, he could not be different if 
he wanted to; consequently he is honest 
according to his lights. 

When all is said and done really the worst 
you can say of the censor, pestiferous though he 
often can be, is that he is mentally sick. 

The pity of it is, nevertheless, that the cen- 
sor mind can gain the powerand influence that 
it does. 

But that, too, is understandable from a 
scientific viewpoint. 

Any neurotic compulsion, no matter what 
its kind, has more force and energy behind it 
than a normal non-neurotic desire or impulse. 

The compulsive neurotic has no peace of mind 
until he gives way to his compulsion—in other 
words, until he acts it out. 

Therefore he will go to any lengths to have 
his way, in order to make his compulsive ideas 
effective. 

All of which explains, of course, why censors 
can become so overbearing, so impatient of the 
rights of others and so tyrannical. 

Censors keep hammering away until they 
gain power because they simply cannot help 
themselves. 


One thing the censor does not realize is the 
changing trends in morals. 

This makes him particularly difficult to deal 
with. 

Since his own moral compulsions are of 
necessity born and fixed in his childhood days 
he is always at least a generation behind. 


«dese soni he is battling to express himself in 
reform and thereby expiate his own un- 
conscious sins, the world has progressed and 
adjusted itself according to a pattern alien to 
his own bringing up and background. 

Therefore the censor we will always have 
with us. 

Each generation is bound to produce a new 
crop. 

An appreciation of the psychology of the 
censor mind may not help us much, however, 
if we continue to allow the censor minority to 
rule the normal majority. 

That is neither fair nor just, nor is it of 
advantage to the progress of art, be it in the 
motion picture field or elsewhere. 

But that is always the trouble with normal- 
ity. 

It is careless. Being comparatively free 
from relentlessly pursuing compulsions, it is too 
indifferent and lazy. 

In the meanwhile the censor-compulsives 
organize, form a compact minority and make 
the scattered majority dance according to 
their own tunes. 





“I Don’t Care If I Never Make 


Another 


Picture” 
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“Oh, I suppose so.”’ What other actress 
would have overlooked the past tense of that 
question! 

“T suppose it zs strange. I’ll never forget 
when I finished my first picture, ‘The Girl 
Who Stayed Home’ with Clarine Seymour. 
Mr. Griffith asked me then how I liked 
pictures. 

“I answered, ‘I really appreciate what 
you’ve done for me, Mr. Griffith, but I don’t 
care for pictures.’ 

“It’s the same today. I appreciate Mr. 
Griffith, but I wouldn’t worry if I never played 
in another picture.’’ 


\ JE looked very closely. LEither this 
was a darned clever young woman or a 

most striking exception. She seemed to read 

what we were thinking. 

“You can’t understand. 
friends comprehend it. 

“They keep asking me why I don't play ina 
picture. 

“Perhaps I don’t know myself. 

“T don’t care to work for anybody but 
Mr. Griffith. 

“When he has a part which he thinks is 
my type, I suppose I will play it.”’ 

She switched the subject. “When do you 
plan to go to New York?” 

“This fall, I hope. Why?” 

“Oh, I just want you to go to my farm. It’s 
only sixty miles out of the city. 

“Tt has an old house and a hill-side carpeted 
with violets. 

“And an old-fashioned orchard. There's a 
corner that’s simply covered with forget-me- 
nots and big bushes of—”’ 

‘But what’s that got to do with pictures?” 


Not even my 








back if it fails to remove your freckles. 


“Tt hasn't. But neither have I for that 
matter. 

“Wait a minute. 
had a press agent. 

“T haven’t had a photograph taken for two 
years. 

“T’ve never met John Gilbert. 

“None of my family ever tried to get into 
pictures. JI—” 
“You win! 
“We give in. 
D. W. Griffith?” 


I'll prove it! I’ve never 


But do you care if we talk to 


E reached the director the next 
morning. 

“T don’t think there’s a better actress on the 
screen.” 

He made this statement the minute Carol 
Dempster’s name was mentioned. 

“She’s been off the screen this long before. 
I’m making pictures for the Cinema Finance 
company. 

“They help choose the players. In ‘The 
Battle of the Sexes,’ which I am now making, 
there was no part to fit her. 

“Tt is the story of a gold-digging daughter 
and her mother, ideal réles for Phyllis Haver 
and Belle Bennett. 

“You know, of course, she’s a lovely dancer. 
She studied with Ruth St. Denis. Did you see 
her in ‘Sally of the Sawdust’? The English 
critics said she gave one of the best perform- 
ances ever recorded. 

“Famous. Players-Lasky wanted to sign her 
as a featured player with an eye to stardom 
after that picture. 

“T signed her again instead. When we find 
the right part—”’ 

We sighed. Where was our pitiful, harrow- 
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ing, nerve-racking heart story? Where was 
our little woe-begone Carol Dempster? 

We snorted! 

But just to make certain we went out to see 
where she is living. A beautiful home in 
Beverly Hills. A perfectl: respectable stay-at- 
home sister and brother. .\ father who was a 
Great Lakes captain. 

A sister in New York who is a vocal teacher. 


UT why go farther? What has happened to 

Carol Dempster? 

The answer is: Nothing! 

This girl who looks like a cross between 
Greta Garbo and Gloria Swanson is simply a 
happy young woman who, when the opportu- 
nity arises, may play in her tenth motion 
picture. 

But if she doesn’t she won’t worry. She'll 
go to New York and continue her vocal 
lessons. 

For Carol is ambitious to sing. She has 
studied all of her life. 

And singing masters have encouraged her 
in this vocation. But talking motion pictures, 
which would give her a chance to sing, will 
never take the place of Grand Opera in her 
ambitions. 

“To sing is an art, but to play in pictures— 
well, almost any girl can do that. Perhaps 
that’s the reason I will never worry about 
them.” 





A portrait of Carol Dempster taken 
when she was first starred by 
Griffith. Carol started her career 
as a dancer. She wants to be a 
singer. As for the movies—‘‘almost 
any girl can play in pictures’’ 
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Koop. Your oflympits 
| _ Dry and. Cloves. 


OU can do it! It’s easily and quickly 

done! A few drops of NONSPI (an 

antiseptic liquid) applied to your under- 

arms about twice a week will keep your 
armpits dry and odorless. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians and 
nurses, does not actually stop perspiration—it destroys 
the odor and diverts the underarm perspiration to 
parts of the body where there is better evaporation. 





There is no excuse for anyone being annoyed 
by underarm perspiration and its disagreeable 
odor. NONSPI willcorrect it! NONSPI will keep 
your armpits dry and odorless—also save your 
clothing from destructive perspiration stains. 


NONSPI is more than a deodorant. It is an old, 
tried and proven, dependable preparation which 
for many years has brought relief to men and 
women from excessive underarm perspiration 
and its disagreeable odor. More than a million 
of them keep their armpits dry and odorless 
and protect their clothing by using NONSPI. 
NONSPI should be used the year around—spring, summer, 
fall and winter. It is an absolute toilet requisite. No one 
who is a victim of excessive underarm perspiration can feel 
at ease where this condition exists. Why let it exist, 
when it can be so easily prevented? 


Try NONSPI! Purchase a bottle from your Toilet 
Goods Dealer or Druggist for 50c (several months’ 
supply) or if you prefer 


Accept our 10c Trial Offer (several weeks’ supply) 





For the enclosed 10¢ (coin 
or stamps) send me a trial 


The Nonspi Company 
2641 Walnut Street 
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You never lose lvory 
in your bath — 
it floats ! 


99 44700 % PURE 
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“The flower-like bloom reproduced by MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder does not wear off so quickly. It stays on 
for hours without renewing.”’ Gurla André, beauti 

Danish film actress, 33 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





“I adore MELLO-GLO because it keeps ugly shine 
away without drying the skin or clogging the pores.” 


Marine Holmes (now acting with “Show Boat’’), 
Great Northern Hotel, New York City. 


Mello-Glo Bestows 


Rare Loveliness 
P prin petal complexion—that cherished 


aim of women the world over—can 
now be cultivated through che use of new 
wonderful MELLO-GLO Face Powder. Its 


exclusive youth shade gives the complexion | 


an exquisite tone and a velvety texture im- 
ssible to gain from any other face powder. 
t spreads so smoothly chat not a single pore 
is visible. 
MELLO-GLO Face Powder is made by a 
new French process from delicate imported 
ingredients, and coloring matter that is passed 
on by che Government Bureau of Agriculture 
at Washington. No irritation or flaky or pasty 
look with MELLO-GLO Face Powder. Its 


purity prevents coarsened pores. 


MELLO-GLO is sold ac the better stores, or 


chey will get ic for you. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 
new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Book- 
let, MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. B. 








My name 
Address 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy 
your toilet articles. 








My dealer’s name. 














| Molly. 
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Starving Back to Stardom 





furnished her a dietitian, it is said, to make 
certain that she did diet. 

Now it’s curious what next happened to 
Not so curious, either, when you re- 
member what happens to so many hundreds 
of others when they jump their first hurdles 
and see the home stretch to success unimpeded 
before them. It all seems so easy. It seemed 
easy to Joan Crawford until someone stopped 
her going out every evening and saved her 
waning complexion. 

It seemed so to Barbara La Marr until 
pleasures usurped her interest to the elim- 
ination of her professional ambition. 

It seemed so to Jetta Goudal until she let 
temperament run away with her. It has seemed 
so to countless others until they succumbed to 
temptations which spelled professional ruin. 


heart! didn’t dissipate, not, at least, 
according to accepted standards. She 
didn’t run around with men; she didn’t buy 
Rolls Royces or swimming pools and tie up all 
her income on down payments. 

She just bought ice cream and cream puffs 
and chocolate candy. 

It was while she was on location for “Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come”’ that she began 
her dissipation, friends tell us. Not in the 
day time. Oh, no! For there was the dietitian 
always ready with spinach and lamb chops 
and pineapple. But at night, on the sly, like 
a school kid. 

When Molly returned, even Al Rockett 
scarcely knew her. Twenty pounds—well, 
twenty pounds is enough to ruin even a long- 
established, ultra-well known, motion-picture 
lady. 

As well known as Mae Murray! 

There was a big, juicy part waiting for Molly 
with Milton Sills in “The Barker.” “If you 
can get into the dress you wore in the first 
scene of ‘Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ 
you can have it,” they told her. 

She tried on the dress. Not a single button 
would fasten! 

There were four big stories waiting for her as 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80 ] 


a star for next season. But in two of them, 
Molly had to dress up like a real lady. Did 
you ever see a pumpkin dressed in the evening 
clothes of a lady? 

Finally, Mr. Rockett, still believing that 
Molly is one actress out of ten thousand (and 
that is exactly what he, himself, told me) 
sent for his protegee. Now, I wasn’t there at 
that meeting but I have talked with both of 
them and as far as I can gather this is just 
about what Mr. Rockett told Molly: 

‘““Molly, you can get as fat as you please. 
You can eat as much as you please. You can 
diet as little as you please. We've done all 
we can. It’s your life and you have to live it. 
As far as we are concerned you are through— 
that is, until you get down to the right physical 
size for our pictures.” 

Molly stormed and raved; she cried and 
pleaded. But Mr. Rockett was determined. 
‘Alice White started about the same time you 
did. 

“We are going to star her in four pictures. 
Alice was a little heavy but she lost her extra 
flesh when we told her about it.” 

Perhaps that is what really didit. Gratitude, 
ambition, big money—none of them seemed to 
have worked with Molly. But jealousy. Ah, 
that was another matter. Molly knew she was 
a better actress than Alice. Mr. Rockett didn’t 
contradict her. If Alice could lose /en pounds, 
then—by all the powers in the heavens—Molly 
could lose twenty. 


o> in Hot Springs, Arkansas, when this is 
written. And she not only has a dietitian 
but a physical instructor. Hot baths every 
morning and evening. And three times a 
day, spinach and lamb chops and pineapple. 

The other day a friend went down to see 
Molly. At first he really didn’t know her. 
Most of the twenty pounds he reports as al- 
ready missing. But ten more will make Molly 
still slimmer. 


Napoleon lost his battle. But Molly’s 


Waterloo is just plain fat, and that she’s de- 
termined to conquer. 





This picture was taken only eleven years ago, but it already belongs 
to a forgotten chapter of movie history. Here are the Lasky Studio 
Home Guards of 1917, organized when the United States went into 
the World War. The girl is Mary Pickford and the officer at the left 
is Cecil B. De Mille. And surely you recognize the flag-bearer. Yes, 





Note—It would be illegal to publish this if not true. 


the fine-looking boy is Wallace Reid 
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Poise Will Be Poise 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 | 


“T said—from your deportment and address 
you appeared to be lacking in many of the 
comities.”’ 

‘“*Comities! 
comities?”’ 

But the daughter kept her eyes on the actor. 
“T apologize for him, Mr. Darling,” she 
choked. 

“That’s all right,” 


Comities! Natalie, what’s 


Cecil laughed good- 
humoredly at sight of her face. Strong, even 
teeth, ultra-white, bedazzled her. The girl 
was all tallow. She ignored the boiling parent. 

“T wish—I wish—I might have the oppor- 
tunity—to apologize—in some way more 
substantial.” 

How Natalie managed this, she never found 
out. A trance, all of it. And Cecil’s face 
showed interest. After all, she wasn’t a bad 
little thing—just another of those boarding- 
school hero worshippers—it was written all 
over her. Cecil’s smile broadened and showed 
his matchless dimples. He made a slight bow. 
“Consider me at your service,” he replied— 
half in prank. 


YRUS B. KEELE hadn’t traversed half a 
block getting back to their chauffeur, be- 
fore he discerned a distressing s:.uation. 

“Tf I'd known you was gonna go goofy over 
any human doohickey like him, I wouldn’t o’ 
come with you,” he declared to his daughter. 

But his daughter was not there. Not the 
daughter he had raised. Something of wood— 
iron—ice—climbed in the car ahead of him. 
And she never spoke a word. All the way down 
to the Ambassador she never spoke a word. 

All that evening she never spoke a word. 

Of course, a reasonable amount of her 
reticence might have been due to the trance 
which still persisted. But when the next day 
had passed—with this child still a stranger— 
Cyrus B. Keele accepted he had erred. 

“What can th’ Old Man do t’ square him- 
self, Nattie?’’ he surrendered at length. After 
all, she was his daughter, the only one he 
owned. 

“You can stay right here in Los Angeles,”’ 
his offspring retorted—quite too quickly for 
non-premeditation. ‘‘ You can take a house for 
the rest of the season. Let me give a dinner 
and invite Mr. Darling.” 

“Do what?” 

“Vou heard me, I think.” 

“Not in five billion years! Stay here, rent 
a house, let my business go whack just to 
entertain a comic opera mountebank!”’ 


THis converse transpiring in the Ambassa- 
dor dining-room, his daughter arose and 
vanished from his sight. 

Therefore it came about that four days later, 
Cyrus B. Keele being still in the Southland, he 
sought out his friend, a chief of detectives. 

“‘Bud,”’ he said miserably, ‘I want you to 
help me.” 

The detective chief listened, his feet on his 
desk. When a multimillionaire, one of the 
Powers Behind the Throne in west coast 
politics, and the owner of a charming daughter 
beside, forces a fifty-cent cigar on one, closes 
all the doors, and appeals for assistance, what 
else can be done—excepting desk the dogs and 
listen? 

“You want to what?” he gasped at length. 

“T want t’ stage a little show, Bud, t’ con- 
vince my firl this bird’s a flat tire. Gone 
completely cuckoo over him, she has . . . gettin’ 
black beneath the eyes. Just this afternoon 


was the first time I learnt that’s why she 
dragged me down here t’ Hollywood. She's 
romantic, Natalie—not at all like her mother. 
Don’t know where she gets it, but that’s 
beside th’ point. I figger th’ only way t’ cure 
her of her nonsense is show this chap up—for 
th’ flossy he is. 


Get him in a good stiff situa- 


tion that takes spine t’ get out of, an’ he'll turn 
tail an’ run an’ Natalie ’Il be cured.” 

“When you monkey ’round with thugs, Cy, 
you're monkeyin’ with dynamite!” 


“Not if they’re subsidized—just actors 
themselves. Dontcha know some feller y’ 


can depend on who'll get a gang together an’ 
bust in on that dinner? Y’ know—back us up 
against th’ wall—hold us up with guns—take 
our pearls an’ pocketbooks away—an’ even in 
a pinch stage a little torture—”’ 

‘* Torture!” 


“N\/EAH, give this Stenographer’s Darlin’ th’ 
scare 0’ his life. I know one thing about 
Nattie—she likes her men Men! All I wanta 
do is show her this Darlin’ is a play-boy ai’ 
soft. I'll give th’ rough-neck who'll stage it a 
cool thousand dollars. I'll have it in my 
pocket. He can keep what he collects. He’s 
gotta be a chap who'll take a little rough work. 
I may put up a fight to make things look 
genuine.” 
Detective Klune chuckled. ‘“ Black Murphy 


might answer,” he finally cogitated. ‘He's 
not a bad sort. Claims he’s reformed. All the 


same, if he got a gang together and they busted 
in your place—knowing all the time your re- 
sistance was faked—they might not stop at 
making it a party. They might make it real 
while they had the opportunity.” 

“*T’ll take the risk—if they get out of hand.” 

“You think you will. But if they got you 
tied up, to burn the bottoms of your feet like 
you suggested—” 

“You get the men. Perhaps I’d better put 
up some cash in advance, just to show my good 
faith. Here’s five hundred dollars. I've 
pulled wires with Izzenbaum, head o’ Goliath 
Productions. Offered t’ buy a block o’ their 
stock of Darlin’s there on schedule. Nattie’s 
gone house-huntin’. Th’ dinner’s set for a 
week from tomorrow night. If you’re scared 
o’ th’ outcome I’ll give you a blanket release 
from anything that happens not on th’ pro- 
gram. Man, dontcha get it? I got to save 
my girl.” 

“Save her!” 

“She'll be runnin’ off an’ marryin’ that 
good f’r nothin’ play-boy if I keep on opposin’ 
her. She’s got th’ Keele blood. Somehow 
she'll manage it. An’ I want a real he-man 
f'r my son-in-law—a chap who can carry on 
my business after I’m gone, not a pretty male 
peacock with cotton-wool f’r brains. ”’ 

** All right,” laughed Klune finally. ‘Give 
me the address of your house when you're 
ready. A week from tomorrow night a handful 
of roughnecks will bust in and loot you. But 
before you get out, don’t forget that release. 
I may pick reformed criminals, but I insist on 
an alibi in case they backslide.”’ 

He got his release and the conspiracy was on. 


“N/TES, sir,’’ roared old Cyrus, banging a 

six-pound fist on the table, ‘‘them was 
the days when men must be Jfen! I was born 
at sea, I tell you. ..inastorm...I was 
Boy when I was twelve on the clipper Northern 
Light. She made around the Horn in ninety- 
three days—from Sandy Hook to Frisco, 
seventeen thousand miles. Half the crew in 
irons, sir. Five men lost from aloft as we 
rounded Cape Stiff. The points of our sheath 
knives broken square off. Belayin’ pins an’ 
knuckle-dusters flyin—three men shot by 
officers in one day—the second mate’s throat 
slit and no one to tell who did it. An’ drive!— 
drive!—drive!—as I’ve learned to do since. 
We never pulled teeth with forceps on them 
voyages; the mate got a hammer an’ ten- 
penny nail; knocked ’em out, he did, an’ that 
was th’ end of it. No razors f'r shavin’. Just 
a lighted candle an’ a damp towel. An’ I’m 
proud o’ that school in which I was raised—”’ 
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At last 


I HAVE FOUND THE 


Perfect Manicure 


By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


The women of New York's 
smartest society are my 
clients. Their patronage is 
my reward for a life devoted 
to the art of manicuring. 


For years I have studied 
the care of the nails and 
hands, always striving to 
achieve exquisite perfec- 
tion... to give nails an alluring, lustrous 
tint of the correct shade, and frame each 
one in a soft, pink cuticle curve of beauty. 


Then from Paris came the whisper that 
liquid polishes had been created. I tried 
all of them. But some of them peeled or 
dulled in spots. Others gave the nails an 
unnatural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just when I despaired of ever real- 
izing my ambitions I discovered the Glazo 
Manicure. What a happy meeting! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails such enchanting loveliness. Its radiant 
beauty makes the hands seem fairer. 


It will keep your nails as perfectly 
groomed, as beautiful as if I were manicur- 
ing them for you. And the Glazo Cuticle 
Oil (for those who prefer, the Glazo Cuti- 
cle Cream) softens the cuticle and keeps 
it smooth, pink, and beautifully curved. 


Let the Glazo Company send you the 
little lesson book I have prepared. It tells 
you how to hide traces of work and keep 
your hands youthful. Also, it explains the 
latest method of manicuring the hands. 

Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its price, 
—including the remover, soc. Known as 
Galo in England and the Colonies. 















The Glazo Co. 
1108 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me Miss Dunn’s booklet and the miniature Glazo 
manicure set, 10¢ enclosed. 
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from Short Stories 


©'These ave actual cash sales for work done 
gn January. I bave received $730 from my 
py was y tay pore four novelettes not 
yet beard from,” reports Lieutenant Arthur 


J. Burks, successful Palmer student, 








am is no reason why you, too, cannot write 
stories that sell. If you have imagination—the 
urge to write=the Palmer Institute Course in 
writing can back your ambition and initiative 
and help you produce the kind of storics that 
magazines want right now. 

“The Palmer Course would have saved me years of 
labor,”’ writes Jim Tully, author of ** jarnegan,” 
“The Circus Parade,” and stor- 
les appearing in Vanity Fair, 
Liberty and American Mercury. 
Palmer training strengthens and 
enriches your writing ability. 
Many professional writers have 
also been helped by Palmertrain. 
ing. If you want to write storics 
that at pay dividends, use coupon. 
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PALMER INST: ITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 12-H, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
Please eend me, without obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 
[] Short Story Writing L} 

[ ] English and Self Expression 


Photoplay Writing 
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KATHERINE A.MacDONALD'S 
LASH COSMETIC 


WATERPROOF 
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hm. YOU LIKEZ' 


But first use Katherine Mac- 
Donald’s Lash Cosmetic... Ab- 
solutely waterproof. Guaran- 
teed not to run... Does not stif- 
fen or break off lashes...con- 
tains no harmful ingredients. 


At dept. and drug stores and bea 
parlors...or pny “eon a 
ald $1 for full size bottle. 


NVathonine tttttc Dinald's 
KAMEO BEAUTY PRODUCTS 
HOLLYWOOD CALIF 


Sunburn 


Cool and soothe the inflammation and 
distress of sunburn with clean, antiseptic, 
healing ZEMO. Use freely yan o, 

At all druggists—35c, 60c and 


zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
ae, SYNCOPATION / 


- AUGHT BY WBBM RADIO ARTIST 


Play fy that Radio, Noes thesameentertain- 
ing 7 = Record and Roll Artists do. 
tar Pianist, and Radio and 
‘ cod Favorite, of Thousands has arranged @ 
yrse, coveri 
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Make money taking pictures. Photo- 
- greene in big py Commerical 
popomrepay also pays big money. 


[eal Learn quickly at home in s Spare time. 
No experience necessary.* Write today 
s ‘or new free book, Opportunities cn 
at Home: Modern Photography. Americ 
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Seon Mic <7 ween Chicog ept. = 125-c 











“‘There’s small doubt about it, sir. I can see 
that from your manner.” A smile curved the 
lips of the famous Cecil Darling. He twirled 
a thin wine- glass with long, fragile fingers. 
“What I can’t understand, sir, is why a man 
can’t be a gentleman and still be masculine. 
I don’t quite perceive wherein the crude, raw, 
rough ways of living areessential—”’ 

““An’ when I bought my first yard,” per- 
sisted old Cyrus, “I had just sixty dollars. 
Bought it on nerve—a bankrupt old sea-lot. 
Natalie’s mother kept my first set o’ books. 
Natalie was born in th’ cabin of a derelict 
wind-jammer—I’d taken it f’r junk—made it 
over—sold it again f’r four thousand dollars. 
We lived in th’ cabin while th’ work was goin’ 
on. Bandanna handkerchiefs was Natalie’s 
first diapers—’”’ 

“‘ Father!’ choked the girl. Her eyes appealed 
to Cecil. 


HAT’S that? Object t’ th’ diapers, do 

you? Well, you used t’ wear ’em. 
Diapers is Facts 0’ Life. That’s th’ trouble 
with th’ present day an’ age. Squeamish! 
Wants t’ be wrapped in cotton-buntin’—” 

‘““As I was saying about my picture, ‘Kisses 
for Two’,”’ Cecil addressed the young lady, 
“the réle was extremely difficult. Miss Bene- 
dict never entered into the soul of her part. 
And Her Public reacted. It’s always extremely 
annoying and dangerous to co-star with 
another. The Public will divide and make 
odious comparisons—”’ 

“Are you listenin’ to what I’m tellin’ you?” 
Cyrus Keele demanded. “Only four times 
that first year I failed t’ meet my payroll—”’ 

“No, Daddy, we’re not. Mr. Darling isn’t 
interested in the ship-building business any 
more than you’re interested in his art.” 

‘“‘T’m tryin’ t’ make him see that th’ Keeles 
have spine. They’ve accounted for their 
lives t’ th’ Creator an’ Society. They’ve done 
th’ good, raw work o’ life, not pranced—” 

Cyrus faltered before the expressions turned 
upon him. Why didn’t those bandits come? 

Not until Natalie was launched in a pane- 
gyric on how strange it wasthat Cecilshould be 
sitting there dining with them while all over 
America, millions of people were watching 
him perform, right at that moment, did the 
attackers appear. The three heard a crash of 
glass—a shriek from the kitchens. The door 
whammed open, from the butler’s pantry. 

“'Fore de Lawd!—burglars!”” yowled a 
wild-eyed Ethiopian. He spilled across the 
rug and shot into the hall. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Natalie. 
a little scream. 

“Reach for th’ ceilin’, all o’ youse!”” came 
the terse, iron order. Old Cyrus turned about. 


Then she gave 


| PILLING four doors that opened into that 





luxurious dining-room were strangers with 
drawn “gats.’’ Like apparitions they appeared 
there, faces hidden by kerchiefs. 

““What—what—do you want?” the father 
demanded. Hoax though it was, those muzzles 
were unnerving. 

“What have you got?” a brassy voice re- 
torted. 

“Whatever it is, we’re gonna take it. An’ 
you’re gonna like it!” This from the first who 
advanced toward the father. 

Natalie made to rise and tipped over a 
waterglass. A calloused hand seized her—and 
spun her toward the wall. Stifled cries, smoth- 
ered squeals, repeated from the kitchens where 
the caterer’s people were being stuffed in 
pantries. 

“Put up them paws!” roared the leader at 
old Cyrus. He was a squat, slouchy person— 
what they could see of him. He had evil black 
eyes and an undershot jaw. His cap was 
pulled down till it touched on his eyebrows. 
The gat that he held was jammed in Keele’s 
stomach. 

Cyrus “put up them paws”—he put them 
very high. 

““Cover him, Jess,” a second thug was 
ordered. ‘If he commences t’ ki-yi, give him 
th’ works!” 
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Should Cyrus start to fight? He watched 
Cecil. He saw no livid fear, no wild-eyed 
panic, no signs of withering cowardice. Cecil, 
in fact, was so poised it was painful. He re- 
mained in his chair, his fingers on that wine- 
glass. 

“Djer hear what I said?” the head bandit 
bellowed. He advanced upon Cecil. 

“No. What did you say?” Cecil kept his 
smile. It was a thin, wistful smile—as though 
it hurt his feelings to have someone so address 
him. 

“T said, geddout o’ that chair. 
agin th’ wall.” 

“For just what purposes, my friend?” 

“By gawd, you'll find out!” 

The bandit stalked across. But the table 
intervened. He darted around it. Quicker 
than his screen-work was Cecil’s manoeuver. 
He scarcely seemed to rise. He simply jerked 
the wine-glass. Straight in the bandit’s face 
it struck. Then it slivered on the floor as the 
attacker staggered backward. 

“Onto him, fellers! Give him th’ rush!”’ 

But they never reached Cecil. The table 
heaved up. Cecil was in action. 


Back up 


OT the wild, blind action of free-for-all 

combat. Cool. Deliberate. Deadly. The 
crash of the table startled the roomful. 
Natalie screamed. Curses came hotly. Old 
Cyrus Keele felt an impulse to cheer. 

For Cecil was fighting as neatly as a boxer. 
He struck at his assailant—a panther-swift 
side-cut. The man’s head jerked backward 
and the glass of the buffet caved in before him. 
Natalie screamed again. 

Cecil stepped backward as two others leaped 
at him. Without ruffling a hair he tripped one 
on his chin. The other he caught and hurled 
over his shoulder. The leader recovered and 
sprang for his gun. The actor’s foot was 
faster and kicked it in the hall. 

Old Cyrus was stunned. The thug, whohad 
been guarding him, jumped on Cecil’s back. 
Cecil sent him sliding so that he came to a stop 
with his feet in a clock. 

China crashed. Chairs flattened. Another 
thug seized Natalie. A kick from Cecil’s foot 
bent him double. . 

Bedlam! Confusion! 

“Get him, fellers! He'll bring th’ 
town.” 

But there seemed to be no “getting”’ Cecil. 
He picked up the flower bowl, a huge thing of 
glass, and felled the man nearest him. Two 
others sprang for him—from opposite sides. 
He stepped from the impact and the two came 
together. Cyrus bellowed. Natalie screeched. 
Three guns belched fire. Out in the kitchens 
was a hammering on panels. 

A luxurious dining-room was converted into 
a mess. The rugs were torn. A chandelier 
dangled. 

Again and again the mob launched itself 
on Cecil. He baited not an eye. No second 
mate on one of Cyrus Keele’s clippers ever 
laid out five men with such neatness and despatch. 
Then Natalie saw the light-switch. Always in 
movies the girl saw the light-switch. She 
watched for her chance. . 

The room was in blackness. 

Men cursed. Furniture thumped. Doors 
whammed. Old Cyrus Keele was knocked 
to his knees. 

“Put on them lamps! 
Cyrus cried. 


whole 


Give us light!” 


HE finally reached the switch himself. The 
room was illuminated. Its wreckage was 
complete. 

Cecil was standing in the center alone. He 
drew a long breath, brushed fluff off his cuffs, 
straightened his tie. . 

“Boy,” cried Cyrus thickly, “—I’m sorry—”’ 

“So am I, sir. A very pleasant dinner was 
crudely interrupted.” 

‘Boy, who taught you t’ fight?” 

Cecil seemed surprised. But his lip-smile 
returned. ‘I told you I couldn’t understand, 
sir, why a man must be a bruiser in order to be 
male. That doesn’t mean he need sitsupinely 
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while a friend’s home is invaded by thugs—or 
not retaliate when things liven up.” 
“But you’re—you’re—only an actor—! 
“Tt was pretty good action,”’ the daughter 
interposed. ‘“‘And what else are actors for... 
but action?” 


” 


YRUS swallowed hard, “I’ve—I’ve—mis- 
judged you, young man. I owe you an 
apology.” 

“Tt’s quite all right,” the other said lightly. 
“But we've made an awful mess of things, 
haven’t we? The damage will be heavy—” 

“T’ hell with the damage! I'll see t’ that. 
I never s’posed a chap as flossie as you looked, 
could ever use his dukes t’ such glorious ad- 
vantage.”’ 

Again Cecil’s smile. ‘‘ You don’t like actors, 
do you, Mr. Keele? Like a great many so- 
called practical people, you won’t admit that 
furnishing entertainment to the public is 
quite as requisite as furnishing them ships. 
After all, each of us have our places in life; 
each must contribute his bit to society. It 
seems to me it’s how well you do your bit, not 
what the bit is, that ultimately counts.”’ 

“But your poise, son! It was splendid.” 

“Oh well, you see I play so many movie 
scenes of that kind—if you don’t know how to 
handle yourself in a Rough-and-Tumble, why 
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—you simply get hurt. Besides, I was second 
lieutenant in the Marines at Chateau Thierry. 
And after you’ve looked into the muzzles of 
German howitzers for eighteen months, 
ordinary small arms stuck in your face are silly 
and annoying.” 


HE chief of detectives scratched his bald 
pate. 

“Another elopement in picture circles, eh?”’ 
he exclaimed as he glanced at his paper. 
“Another millionaire’s daughter fallen for a 
picture star.” 


“Probably the outcome of that fight,”’ a ; 


sergeant remarked. ‘I’m told it was a peach.’ 

Chief Klune chuckled. Then he grew 
pensive. 

“T often wonder, Mike, should I—or should 
I not—have told old Cyrus that Black Murphy 
poisoned himself on bum hooch with the five 
hundred we give him—and died the third day 
before that raid was pulled off?” 

“Then who could the gang have 
Cecil roughed up?” 

“Damned if I know,’ 
sponded. 

“Some o’ the local toughs that 
men blabbed to, I s’pose. 
does it make? 
work!” 


been that 


Murphy's 
What difference 
Cecil sure saved us a lot o’ real | 





Just a couple of good skates. Junior Coghlan recently entertained 

the boy troupers of the screen at a party in a Los Angeles roller- 

skating rink. An elegant luncheon of hot dogs and pop was served 

Junior is the lad with freckles and the lad with the 
soulful eyes is Philippe de Lacy 
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The Best Motion Picture Interview 
Ever Written 





look at. Today an American comedy audience 
seems to want better surroundings or settings. 
And if the waiter is of the Ritz or Ambassador 
type, and the customer a gentleman in evening 
clothes—or a lord—so much the better! But 
the spilling of the soup remains the same. It 
has to be sort of rough trouble for the other 
fellow in burlesque, or no laugh.” 


ANP here Mr. Sennett interpolated a bit of 
reminiscence out of his old Biograph days. 
It appears that when he first began to make 
comedies in opposition to the melodramas of 
the hour, the Biograph chiefs looked on them 
with doubt and at times disfavor. ‘“They’re 
too rough,”’ they said. ‘‘Too many people fall 
downstairs or out of windows, or get shot or run 
over. Can’t you be funny without being so 
rough?” ‘No,’’ I told them, “‘I can’t. You’ve 
got to get the laughs, haven’t you? And then 
I’d show them that you couldn’t reach the 
crowd by refined comedy. If you wanted the 
big crowds and the big laughs, you had to have 
the stuff a little rough. And, as I say, except 
for dressing the actors and the scenes a little 
better today, there isn’t so much change.” 

One of the things I was moved to ask at this 
point was, slapstick being what it is, was there 
any limit to the forms or manifestations of 
this humor? And to my surprise, yes, there 
was, and is. 

“No joke about a mother ever gets a laugh,” 
he insisted most dogmatically. ‘We've tried 
that, and we know. You can’t joke about a 
mother in even the lightest, mildest way. If 
you do, the audience sits there cold, and you 
get no hand. It may not be angry — we 
wouldn’t put in stuff about a mother that an 
audience could take offense at—but, on the 
other hand, it is not moved to Jaugh—doesn’t 
want to—and no laughs, no money. So 
mothers in that sense are out. You have to use 
them for sentiment or atmosphere in burlesque.” 

“Tn other words, hats off to the American 
mother,’ I said, thinking of that sterling 
epitome of America—Processional. “But not 
so with fathers,’’ I added, after a time. 

“‘Oh, fathers,’’ he said dryly. “‘No. You 
can do anything you want to with them. 
Father’s one of the best butts we have. You 
can do anything but kill him on the stage.” 

‘And as for the dear mother-in-law,’’ I inter- 
jected. 

‘Better yet. 
maid.” 

“No quarter for old maids, eh?” 


Best of all, unless it is an old 


a OT a cent. A free field and no favors 
where they’re concerned. You can do 
anything this side of torture and get a laugh.” 
In silence I began to brood over the human 
or inhuman psychology of that, but got no- 
where for want of time. After all, Mr. Sennett 
was being interviewed, and I had to go on. 

“Tell me one thing,’ I asked. ‘‘ You used to 
act most amusingly. Do you ever act now- 
adays in your comedies?” 

“No.” 

“‘ Any reason?”’ 

“Well, acting isn’t my business any more. 
You can’t direct the activities of a big motion 
picture studio and wear grease paint at the 
same time. Oh, once ina while I go out on the 
stage and show someone how to work out a bit 
of business, but never anything more than that. 
Most of my time is spent on the stories and 
gags.” 

At this point Mr. Sennett’s manager con- 
tributed the information that the rest of his 
employer’s time was spent supervising the 
direction, editing and titling of the comedies 
that bear his name. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 ] 


“But years ago, as I understand it, you 
wrote nearly all your own slapstick. Is that 
right?” 

“Well, pretty nearly, at first.” 

“But not any more?” 

“Not so much. Oh, once ina while I get an 
idea or so—the same as anyone else—and, 
when I do, I call a stenographer and dictate it 
roughly. We have a lot of stages out there to 
keep going. But I don’t know that I can say 
that anybody writes em. We have a board of 
scenario writers now—twelve or fifteen all the 
time—and they all work together more or less. 

“Whenever anyone has a real idea in the 
rough, it goes before that board, and they 
thrash it out among themselves. Of course, 
everyone sits in on that—myself and everyone 
else who wants to. Everyone is absolutely 
free to say what he thinks is wrong and with- 
out prejudice on anybody’s part. In fact, 
everybody is encouraged to do that. But once 
in a while, even when one of us gets a plot we 
think is all right to start with, we can’t make it 
work. No one can, at times. We have had 
plots on which we all worked, for a week or ten 
days, without being able to solve some problem 
which, if we didn’t solve it, ruined the whole 
thing. And then, finally, we had to give it up 
because it just couldn’t be solved. 


“QOME of these things aremore difficult than 

you think, and sometimes we even get 
superstitious about them and change the spot 
on which we are trying to work so as to change 
our luck. In fact, it’s come to this—that we 
have spots, or rooms, or places, which we con- 
sider lucky or unlucky. I remember one time, 
we had one of these tough problems and we had 
moved around from one place to another on the 
lot for days, trying to work it out. And finally 
I bundled the whole crowd in a car and took 
em away from the lot entirely and out to a new 
place on a hill, or rather a mountain top, in 
Griffith Park. We had our lunch and our 
cigars, but we no sooner got out and settled 
than one fellow jumped up, smacked his hands 
together and said: ‘It’s a letter.’ What he 
meant was that the problem could be solved 
with a letter. For weeks after that we went 
out on that hill in the hope of getting results in 
other cases, but we finally gave it up because 
it was kind of far and the results didn’t always 
warrant the trips.” 

And now I recalled that Mr. Sennett has 
always been very much interested in personal- 
ity—that fascinating something which makes 
celebrities out of unknowns. The list of the 
subsequently-to-be-famous stars from Chaplin 
to Langdon, who, unheralded and unknown, 
were first fostered and trained by him, is long. 
And so I said: 

“You have detected and trained a number 
of film geniuses. How do you define that 
‘something’ that sets a certain-to-be-star apart 
from those who do not happen to possess it?” 

“T wouldn’t know how to define it exactly,” 
he replied. 

“Then there’s no one characteristic that is 
common to all beginners who finally reach a 
high place and great fame?” 


es ELL, maybe one, yes,’ he returned, 

after pausing and drumming on the 
table, “‘though some people who don’t become 
stars have that, too.”’ 

“And that is?”’ 

“A tireless desire to work,” 

“Ts that all?”’ 

“No, not all. There’s something else. An 
intense interest in their own future or success. 
They all have that—if they get over.” 

“Anything else?” 























































“Well, I’ll tell you. They have a phrase in 
pictures now which everybody uses when they 
want to describe the thing you're talking about 
—the something that makes a star, as opposed, 
say, to the absence of it in someone who can 
never hope to be one. They say, ‘He’s got J?’ 
or ‘She’s got Jt.’, And the way they emphasize 
the word ‘/?’ tells you what they mean. But if 
you tried to make them say what they mean by 
It, they couldn’t tell you. And I couldn’t 
either, because the style or expression of that 
It is so different in different people. Take 
Douglas Fairbanks now. His Jt, as I see it, isa 
wonderful athletic skill and that laughing, 
defiant smile he has, together with the power 
to strike an effective and interesting pose. On 
the other hand, Chaplin has a nervous, fright- 
ened look when he wants to use it and the gift 

































Because there isn’t enough shoulder 
strap on the new evening dresses to 
pin flowers on, Anita Page takes 
her shoulder corsage and ties it on 
her ankle. In order to keep the 
flowers from tearing her stockings, 
Miss Page discards the stockings 
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of making you feel that he is trying to get away 
with something that he shouldn’t and yet 
making you sympathize with him. Then 
Harry Langdon, who I consider the greatest of 
them all.” 
‘Greater than Chaplin?” I interpolated. 
“Yes, greater than Chaplin,” he replied. 
“Well, Langdon suggests a kind of baby weak- 
ness that causes everybody to feel sorry for 
him and want to help him out. He’s terribly 
funny to me. On the other hand, Langdon 
knows less about stories and motion picture 
technique than perhaps any other screen star. 
If he isn’t a big success on the screen, it will not 
be because he isn’t funny, but because he 
doesn’t understand the many sides to picture 
production. He wants to do a monologue all 
the time; he wants to be the leading lady, 
cameraman, heavy and director all in one. So 
far in my experience that attitude has never 
proved successful.” 


UR conversation here drifted toward the 

finding of the most celebrated of these 
funny people. It is thought by some that 
Sennett could not have helped Chaplin to fame 
and fortune. But to me, the reverse seems 
true. He could, or should have been able to. 
He is the strong, wise, elemental director and 
master, really. There is an impressive and, for 
some I am sure, a terrifying force to him. I can 
easily see how he could manage fourteen lots 
and a hundred comedy stages, if he chose. He 
has convictions and the poise that is born of 
them. And convictions spring from innate 
perception. 

But to return. As Mr. Sennett told it, he 
had in his Keystone Comedy Company, in New 
York, at that time a comedian, Ford Sterling. 
This Sterling was going to quit him because, as 
he expressed it, “‘he could get more money than 
I could pay him.” 

“T tried to coax him to stay but there was 
nothing doing. Then I remembered a little 
Inglishman I’d seen one night at Morris’ 
three-a-day on the American roof. And I sent 
around and hired him.” 

“Charlie Chaplin, you mean?” 

Sess” 

“And what about Chaplin? Was he any- 
thing like what he is today?” 

“Not so different. Of course, we’ve all had a 
lot of experience since then. Chaplin didn’t 
have that make-up he uses now. That costume 
was assembled on my lot out there in Los 
Angeles.’”’ (By then the Keystone Company 
had removed to Los Angeles.) ‘He tried out 
several different make-ups before he found that 
one. The first he used was that of a drunk—a 
man in evening clothes, with a red nose—the 
old stuff, you see. It didn’t go very well, in 
fact wasn’t different enough to give it origi- 
nality. Then he tried other things—I forget 
just what. In those days we used to get on new 
make-ups and run around the stage to see if we 
could get a laugh from the rest of the gang. 
One day Chaplin took a pair of Chester 
Conklin’s baggy trousers, the small derby that 
Roscoe Arbuckle always wore, and the big 
shoes which were a part of Ford Sterling’s old 
makeup. The cane was one of Chaplin’s own 
props—he always used a cane. Well, as soon 
as I saw the get-up, I knew that was it. 


REMEMBER one thing about Chaplin. 
He was the most interested person where he 
himsclf, his future, the kind of thing he was 
trying to do, was concerned, that I ever knew. 
He wanted to work—and nearly all the time. 
We went to work at eight o’clock and he was 
there at seven. We quit at five, say, or later, 
but he’d still be around at six, and wanting to 
talk about his work to me all the time. The 
average actor, as maybe you know, is just an 
actor. When it’s quitting time, he’s through. 
His job is done. He’s thinking of something 
else—maybe even when he’s working—and he 
wants to get away so he can attend to it. But 
these personality people are different. 
“Why, this fellow Chaplin used to fairly 
sweat if he thought he hadn’t done a thing as 
well as he should have. And he was always 
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complaining of this, that, and the other—the 
kind of director he had, the kind of actors that 
worked with him, that his part wasn’t big 
enough, that he ought to have more stage room 
to do the thing the way he wanted to do it. 
And when the time came that he could see the 
film of the day’s work, he was always there, 
whereas, most of the others in the picture would 
never come around. And if anything in the 
run didn’t please him, he’d click his tongue or 
snap his fingers and twist and squirm. ‘Now, 
why did I do that that way? What was the 
matter with me, anyhow? So and so (the 
director) should have caught that. Heavens, 
it’s terrible. There’s always something wrong.’ 


“(NHAPLIN’S one fellow who has to work 
alone, and alone he works.”’ 

“And,” he went on, “Harry Langdon is 
another of the same sort. He came to me four 
or five years ago and I picked him for a sure 
thing. About the same case as Chaplin—same 
temperament—only I think him the greater 
artist.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘““A wider range of emotions and so a wider 
appeal.”’ 

I took the matter under silent critical ex- 
amination. 

“And in Langdon the same restless energy 
and criticism of everything. Why, nothing 
was ever right, because, like Chaplin, he had 
his own ideas, exactly, of how everything 
should be done. And he didn’t want to be 
interfered with, although, of course, he was 
there under contract and had to take direction 
from others.”’ 

‘“Are women stars more or less difficult than 
men to handle—artistically or commercially?” 
I here interpolated. 

“Less so, for me, I think. I can’t speak for 
anyone else. They may be more tempera- 
mental at times in regard to this point and that 
—things of no great consequence artistically or 
practically—but they’re not so eager to run 





Mack Sennett and his mother. 


for her—a splendid tribute to his mother 


things all alone. They ‘troop’ better. Most 
often you can hold them by showing them that 
you're trying to do the best you can under the 
circumstances. 

“Gloria Swanson had one of the most de- 
lightful personalities of any girl on ourlot when 
she played in our comedies. Besides being 
sincere and conscientious and a hard worker, 
she had charm that attracted the admiration of 
everyone who came in contact with her.” 

It must have been twenty minutes of, or 
after, for here we both paused and rested. And 
then, after a time, we came back to the matter 
of humor in connection with women—whether 
they had it to the same degree as men— 
whether there were as many humorous or 
witty or waggish women as men. Decidedly 
not, thought Mr. Sennett, and some difference 
in the sexes must account for it. Yet now and 
then, as he explained, there appeared the real 
woman wag or wit, and how excellent she was. 
Instantly he cited Mabel Normand, and after 
her Louise Fazenda, and then Polly Moran. 
Distinctly they had humor. And, in the case 
of Mabel Normand, it was so elusive and yet so 
real that while you knew it was there, yet you 
could scarcely say where it was. Why, that 
girl could walk down the aisle of a church, in 
the midst of services, and without offense to 
anybody, and without any outward sign of any 
kind that you could definitely point to, could 
get a laugh, or at least a smile, and from every- 
body. 


7" DON’T know what it is,’ he interjected 
here. “For the life of me I couldn't tell you 
how or why. But she can do it. And Louise 
Fazenda can almost do it. As for all the other 
women I know, mostly you have to create 
humor for them. It isn’t inside. They can 
get it over if you drill them, but unless you do 
they haven’t so much to offer—and that goes 
for some who are pretty fair in pictures.” (He 
declined to say who.) 
“T was just thinking of a nice woman we had 


Theodore Dreiser tells you, in 
this story, how Sennett constructed a special entrance to his home 
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What do your 
finger tips tell? 


Is your face smooth—soft—supple? Does 
it have that feel of vital, youthful health that 
can come only when pores are never clogged 
and choked? 

After you’ve used Lanchére Blue Rose Rouge 


your finger tips will tell you the difference. For 
here is rouge that actually protects the com- 
plexion and enhances its natural beauty. 

Only the purest, most wholesome and bene- 
ficial ingredients are used in Lanchére Blue 
Rose Rouge. The color pigments are dissolved 
and held in firm compacts by oils specially 
selected for the skin. These oils give the rouge 
such remarkable, adherent quality that your 
make-up remains fresh for hours. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Rouge, in four 
lovely shades, comes in attractive cases 
50c. Refills with puff, 25c. ; 

Lanchére Blue Rose Lipsticks, of 
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gives the delightful final touch after 
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Lanchére Beauty Chart—FREE 
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best suited to your complexion. Send coupon below. 
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Sole Distributers 
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Compact with Puff 
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Get it at your favorite toilet goods 
counter—or send the coupon below. 
Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, 
Sole Distributers, P.O. Box, 1182, 
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Please send me prepaid 
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NED WAYBURN 


America’s Foremost Dance Authority, 
who staged the best editions of the Follies 
and over 600 other Musical Shows and 
whose inspirational direction contributed 
so much to the success of Marilyn Miller, 
Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Mary Eaton, Ada May, Al Jolson, 
Eddie Cantor, Will Rogers, Oscar Shaw, 
Evelyn Law and many others, offers 


A Complete 
Home-Study Course 
in Stage Dancing 


at a surprisingly low cost 


Ts course gives you—7ght tn your own home 
—the benefit of the same quick and easy method 
of learning Stage Dancing that is taught in the 
Ned Wayburn Studios in New York City. 

There is a constantly increasing demand from 
Motion Picture producers for Young People(both 
boys and girls) who have been properlytrained in 
Stage Dancing It is oneof the requisites of a suc- 
cessful Screen Career. 

AmongthemanyMovieStarswho havebeenben- 
efited by Ned Wayburn’s instructions are Marion 
Davies, Dorothy Gish, Gilda Gray, Billie Dove, 
Bebe Daniels, Anna Q. Nilsson, Lina Basquette, 
Marie Dressler, Jacqueline Logan, Bessie Love, 
Dorothy Mackaill, Jobyna Ralston, Dorothy Sebas- 
tian, Josephine Dunn, Daphne Pollard, Blanche 
Mehaffey, Johnny Hines, W. C. Fields, Jack Mul- 
hall, Earl Foxe, George Bancroft, Noah Beery, 
Tyler Brooke, and many others. 

If you want to prepare yourself quickly, easil 
and thoroughly for a successful, highly paid career, enroll 
now for Ned Wayburn’s Home Study Course in Stage 
Dancing. It is complete in every detail, clearly described 
and illustrated, with 100 d gi including 
modern stage dances, the necessary technique and 11 
special phonograph dance records. 


Write for Free Booklet UHJ which gives complete information 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


1841 Broadway New York City 
At Columbus Circle (Entrance on 60th Street) 
Open$ A.M. to 10 P.M. (Exc.Sat.Eves and Sun.) Tel. Columbus 3500 


[RDDOSCL 
The 
KAKE 


HOTEL . CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, 
yet within five minutes of Thea- 
ters and Shopping District. 

Under the famous BLACK- 
STONE management, known the 
world over. 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Reduce Fat! 
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out there at the studio.’”’ He laughed at this 
point. . “Good actress, too. Played crazy 
parts that we created for her, but did it under 
protest sometimes because she didn’t always 
like it.’ (And all this in connection with what 
I was just saying.) ‘Well, we got up a part in 
which she had to wear a big red wig and a 
cauliflower ear.’ And here he went off into 
another low chuckle that would bring anyone 
to laughing. 

“What a shame!” I said, thinking of the 
hard-working, self-respecting actress. 


“TF KNOW,” he replied. “It was sort of 
rough.”’ And he laughed again. “But we 
couldn’t let her off.”? And into that line I read 
the very base and cornerstone of that ribald 
Rabelaisian gusto and gaiety that has kept a 
substantial part of America laughing with him 
all of these years. Slapstick vigor—the bur- 
lesque counterpart of sentiment—the gro- 
tesquely comic mask set over against the tragic. 
Sennett is obviously the artist who takes 
delight in developing latent possibilities in 
screen aspirants. For he now began to tell me 
of others in this grotesque field in whose future 
he had the greatest faith. One of these is a 
youth by the name of Eddie Quillan, now work- 
ing for him, of whom he said: ‘“ Now, there’sa 
boy who should make good.” (That un- 
quenchable enthusiasm for developing talent.) 

““What makes you think so?”’ I said. 

“Well, he has talent. He is enthusiastic, and 
he has a line of his own. Just like every other 
fellow-that gets over, he likes to work and he 
criticizes himself. The more I see of his work, 
the more sure I am he is going to be a success.” 

He then spoke of a girl, Madeline Hurlock, 
who gave no particular promise of stardom at 
first. 

“T tried her out,’’ he said, ‘‘and most of us 
were puzzled at first because we put her in one 
thing and another and she didn’t seem to do 
anything. Just stood around, as far as we 
could see. And we thought she was a total 
loss, or I did. But after a while we began to 
hear from exhibitors. They showed interest in 
her—liked her personality—asked who she was. 
Then I began to understand that there was 
something about the way she did stand around, 
perhaps, that was interesting to the public— 
her poise. So I began to surround her with the 
kind of material that would bring her out. And 
she herself, the more she becomes used to this 
work, is developing characteristics and stunts 
which are certain to make her into a sure-fire 
personality if she keeps on.” 

“Another star?”’ I said. 


“T THINK so,” he replied. ‘And then,” he 
went on, that same light of the creator as 

well as discoverer in his eye, ‘‘we have a kid—a 
baby girl—whose mother brought her intome 
—Mary Ann Jackson. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of babies are brought in to be tried out, 
but it’s just like it is in everything else—one 
stands out and another doesn’t and we were 
lucky enough in her case to find a baby we 
think is going to develop into a national 
celebrity. I am not saying that because these 
people are connected with me, because new 
personalities are coming up everywhere. I 
always notice that as one personality passes 
into oblivion, there’s always another comes 
along somewhere.” 

“And you think you have three of ’em?”’ I 
asked. 

“Well, yes, that’s what I think,”’ he replied. 

But there still remained the Mack Sennett of 
the bathing beauty fame to interpret and I 
wanted to talk of that, to say nothing of the 
beauty herself, as a national and even inter- 
national feature—the only successful rival, as I 
see it, to Mr. Ziegfeld and his Follies Girls that 
has ever appeared in America or elsewhere. 
And so I said: ‘“‘And now what about your 
bathing beauties, Mr. Sennett? What have 
you to say for that as an idea—artistic or other- 
wise?” 

“Well, what’s wrong with it?” he countered. 
And one could see the ancient “Irish” in him 
simmer. 
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“Nothing wrong with it,”’ I replied. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I pay a special admission price the time you 
sent your group around the country? But was 





it your idea or someone else’s—that of organiz- 
ing and sending such a group around? And 
was she a purely commercial proposition, likely 
to bring in hard cash, as someone has charged, 
or an artistic idea to you?” 

He paused to think and finally replied: 
‘Nothing so definite as either. Everyone likes 
to look at a beautiful girl. It sort of helps out 
the days, doesn’t it? Besides, in the kind of 
burlesque comedy I was doing, there had to be 
a relief in the form of beauty of some sort. 
There’s no chance for sentiment in the kind of 
thing we do—or very little. You can’t have a 
girl stick her toe in a brook and make moon 
eyes at a boy across the way in a burlesque. 
Mostly—especially in the old days—it was 
sorta rough, and we had to have something or 
someone as a contrast, so I thought of sticking 
in a pretty girl or two—the prettier the better.” 

“And that’s all there was to it?” 


“WY ELL nearly all. Of course, then the 
business grew and we had a lot of them 
around, somehow the idea of bathing pictures 
came up. I suppose we did a lot of those come- 
dies by the sea, with bathing girls in them, be- 
cause they made a pretty picture. And then I 
suppose someone on a newspaper first called 
them ‘Bathing Beauties.’ But pretty soon, 
just the same, there she was, labeled. And 
pretty soon after that, it became ‘Mack Sen- 
nett’s Bathing Beauties’ because I was almost 
the only comedy producer in the field who used 
them. And I had the most of them. Well, 
when an idea like that catches on, and you see 
that the general public is interested, you’d be 
dumb if you didn’t see what to do about it. I 
don’t know now whether I or someone else 
suggested getting the girls together and sending 
them around one season—I think it was one of 
the first distributing agents here in New York 
that first thought of it—but anyhow, it finally 
looked to be the thing to do and we did it.” 

“You did it, you mean.” 

“Well, I agreed to let it be done.” 

‘And created a more striking thing than the 
Follies.” 

“You think so?” 

eT dan: 

“Thanks. Of course, there was criticism. 
There always is where a lot of pretty girls are 
used in a public way like that. Besides, human 
beings will be human beings and in the old 
days when the business was new there wasn’t 
as much restraint as there is now. Couldn’t 
be. Things were too disorganized—too many 
things to do and think of. And, of course, 
there was talk whenever a girl cut up a little, or 
ran away and got married. And there always 
will be undesirables show up in every line of 
work, even among girls. But today we don’t 
stand for them. We want nice girls—the kind 
of girls who live at home. And what’s more,” 
and here he grew quite emphatic, “we give 
them every chance of leading just the sort of 
life that the public respects. And I guess the 
public knows it, for there’s very little criticism 
of any kind any more. Mostly we’re looking 
for the girl of ambition and with talent, espe- 
cially where she’spretty—theone who wants to 
get somewhere—and when you get that kind 
you find girls who can look out for themselves, 
and want to—they don’t need watching.”’ 


IS manner indicated that he had said all he 

could think of in regard to the bathing 
beauty and I could think of no further phase of 
her to discuss. However, there was another 
thing that interested me—a comment he had 
made on the everyday actor as such—the one 
without much talent or ambition, yet whom he 
uses in numbers, and so I said: ‘‘What about 
the average actor—you who love the potential 
star so much?” 

“Oh, him,” he said reminiscently. ‘Well, 
he’s all right. I shouldn’t really say anything 
about him, for, after all, he is what he is, and 
he can’t help it, and what’s more, he’s useful— 
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very. The only trouble with him as far as his 
own future is concerned is that he’s lazy—or if 
not that, then he feels no call or inspiration to 
do anything more than just the thing he’s told 
to do or is shown how to do. 

“T’ve employed a lot of them in my time, 
and there’s no essential difference in the tem- 
perament of any of them. 

“Sometimes I have to laugh when I think of 
these people, and sometimes I’m sorry for 
them, for here they are, with the same oppor- 
tunities as Chaplin, Langdon, Harold Lloyd, 
Fairbanks, Pickford. Swanson—anybody—and 
they do just what they have to doand no more. 
They are easily satisfied. They donot know the 
restlessness and discontent that is forever eat- 
ing at the heart of the real artist. Nor do they 
ever experience the bubbling enthusiasm and 
burning ambition and unshakable optimism of 
the fellow who gets there. The difference be- 
tween the ordinary actor and the artist might 
be compared to the difference between an adult 
and a child; the adult, prosaic, practical, 
working from necessity, and rather disillu- 
sioned. 

“The artist—the child—a gypsy, curious, 
impractical, enthusiastic, a tireless worker at 
the work he loves, idealistic, never knowing 
quiet and contentment. 

“Well, I guess the average actor is just a 
tradesman, working at his trade; he might as 
well punch a clock with the carpenters and 
mechanics. 





“yer say to one of them, ‘Well, you have to 
be a fireman today. Here’s the part.’ And 
they'll take it and get instructions as to about 
what’s wanted. Then they’ll dress it and put 
in the usual funny stuff about a fireman—the 
stuff they know or thought of years before. But 
anything new? No! Or very little—so little 
that it doesn’t make any real difference in their 
standing from year to year. Yet you know 
always that whatever you give them to do 
they'll do well enough, but that’s all. Just so 
they get by. And after that, well, they’re 
thinking just like any clerk—or nearly so—of 
what time it is. Maybe they have a wife and 
kids, as most of them have—and they live in 
some neighborhood where they know every- 
body and go to parties or dinner, or to church, 
or to lodge-meeting at night. Or maybe it’s 
some real estate deal they’re interested in and 
thinking of at the very time they’re working, 
playing those crazy roles. Yet any one of them 
with a spark of fire could step out of the ranks 
and begin to attract general attention. But 
they haven’t got it. 

“And it isn’t their fault. Theycan’t get it. 
They weren’t born with that urge that makes 
the artist work his head off all day, then think 
and talk and play his work the rest of the 
time.”’ 

And here he went off into one of those still, 
contemplative moods, laying his chin in one of 
his interesting, forceful hands, and thinking, as 
well he might. 

And lastly there was the matter of Mr. 
Sennett himself—his present ‘right now” 
mood in regard to himself and his work. For 
back of this grey, somewhat carelessly dressed 
man, as I could feel, and even see by his 
manner, was his fortune of at least fifteen 





millions. And world-wide fame for his name. 
And his big studio in Los Angeles, with its 
many big stages, to say nothing of companies. 
And on a mountain, which he is having cut off 
at the very top in order to give himself sky 
space and field breadth, a great house. And 
his old Irish-Canadian mother, as I understand, 
is to have a special entrance in this grand house, 
so that she won’t be compelled to come in 
contact with the crowd he must ever meet. 

A charming, sensitive touch, that. And so 


I said: 


* A ND now, what of the future, Mr. Sennett? 
Any special developments?” 

“No, none in particular that I see at the 
moment. Of course business conditions are 
changing. We produce more and more films. 
The public taste is changing. 

“They want better dressed comedians— 
fewer axes and the like of that, maybe. But 
apart from that...” : 

“Are you as much interested in comedy as 
ever?” 

‘Just as much—yes—maybe more so.”’ 

“Never get weary of it all?”’ 

“Oh, I won’t say that. For a few minutes, 
maybe, at times. Not so much longer.” 

“Haven't ever a desire to get away for a long 
time and rest?” 

“Well, sometimes I think I have. But I 
soon get over it. If anything, the game gets 
more interesting to me. I can scarcely stay 
away from the studio. Take this particular 
trip. I did think I’d like to come here and stay 
three months or so for a rest or change some- 
how. 

“But here I am—only here three or four 
weeks and anxious to get back. Habit, maybe. 

“You might call it a bad one—my ruling 
weakness or sin. Well, that’s the way it is.”’ 
He smiled amusedly and I could see so clearly 
in his face his love for his work. He will die 
making comedies. 

But here I added by way of finis: 

“You don’t intend to try any more melo- 
drama, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, Idon'tknow. Imay . 

“Or dramas? Or tragedies?” 

“No tragedies. That’s yourgame. Youcan 
have it.”’ 

“And as for bathing beauties?”’ 

“Well, when the public gets tired of looking 
at attractive women...” 

He stirred, and I rose. 

Together we strolled out into the lobby of 
the Ambassador. 

Already a telegram or two for him—a boy 
with a letter. 

“Tf you want to, and will, come out and stay 
around the lot for three weeks or a month, and 
see for yourself. I'll throw everything open to 
you. You can look around the stages and 
make friends with the actors and directors, sit 
in on the comedy-building conferences, inter- 
view anybody you like—even me—go out to 
the homes of those who work for me and see 
how they live. 

“Tt’s an interesting world, and it might 
make a book . . .” 

“Or a Mack Sennett comedy,”’ I replied. 

“Or a Mack Sennett comedy,”’ he repeated. 

The interview was over. 


.” helaughed. 











Baclanova 
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frightened gesture. “It is enough to say I 
needed someone to help me. This man loved 
me; he was a lawyer. We were married. My 
boy is four. I do not know whether I bring 
_ to this country. His father also loves 

im.” 

According to the Russian law she already is 
divorced because of a more-than-two-year sepa- 
ration. To comply with the American regu- 


lations she has sent to the Russian consul in 
Paris for a divorce statement. When this is 
recorded in the American courts she will be 
free to marry. 

Three languages, a well-trained voice, a 
capable painter of small subjects; a master of 
all of the arts of Russian housekeeping. And— 
on the screen—a temptress, an epitome of 
Russian seduction and temptation. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





SUITS FOR $23.50! ALL ONE PRICE. 
Union made of finest quality Virgin Wool. You don’t 
have to know anything about selling clothing. We guar- 
antee your success if you are honest and willing to 
work. Write at once. William C. Bartlett, 850 Adams, 
Dept. 102, Chicago. 


$40.00 





AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 
help you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. 
Write Madison Products, 564 Broadway, New York. 





MAKE $1000 BEFORE CHRISTMAS SELLING EX- 
elusive personal Christmas ecards. Steel engraved de- 
signs. Expensive sample book free. Wetmore, Janes and 
Sugden, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL MEN’S HATS DI- 
rect from factory. Write for catalog. Model Hat 
Mfg. Co., Dept. M-20, East Orange, N. J 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED BY OVER 500 MAN- 
ufacturers, offering real money making propositions; no 
need of being out of work; write for free copy. Oppor- 
tunity Magazine, Service Dept., PH8, 750 N. Michigan, 
Chicago. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1140-$3300 YEAR. 
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ing free. Write immediately—today. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. F95, Rochester, N. Y. 
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istered. Puppies $125 each. Lakota Kennels, Vermilion, 
South Dakota. 
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LET ME ADD $30 A WEEK TO YOUR PAY WITH- 
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Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Stamped envelope. 
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Eller Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 
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4ist Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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FREE TO WRITERS. THE PLOTWEAVER, A 
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PATENTS 
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What Happens to Fan Mail? 
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A clause that is finding its way into [stellar 
contracts nowadays requires producers to bear 
the expense of fan mail. 

A short time ago Mary Brian’s future was 
under discussion. Paramount was considering 
her release. Upon investigating her fan mail, 
however, it was discovered that she received 
as many letters as Bebe Daniels. College 
students particularly were interested in her, 
and women who wanted to mother her. Upon 
the basis of her fan mail, therefore, it was de- 
cided to take her out of the Beery-Hatton 
comedies and promote her as a featured player 
with stardom in the offing. 


HE star’s idea of the value of fan mail is 

set forth by Richard Barthelmess. ‘I 
think,” says Dick, ‘‘that my fan mail is a truer 
gauge of what the public wants of me, and a 
more dependable thermometer of the quality 
of my work than any press criticism. After all, 
the public who write fan letters are the final 
judges and it is for them that we create our 
pictures. ”’ 

Clara Bow expresses herself regarding the 
matter as follows: “‘I only wish that I could 
answer personally every letter I receive. Of 
course, the fans know I can’t do that, but I 
would if it were possible. I’d like to accept 
every invitation to parties and dances that 
comes to me through the mails, but studio 
work is incessant, with little time for vacation 
or leisure. I like to hear from the boys and 
girls in school, what they are planning to do 
with their lives, what sort of pictures they want 
to see me in. I love to hear from women and 
from business men, for they are candid 
critics. A star’s work is her greatest interest, 
and constructive criticism is helpful. Then, 
too, women stars like to feel that their corre- 
spondence is intimate. After all, the pictures 
that are most appealing are those with a love 
interest; the same can be said of fan mail.”’ 


HARLES ROGERS says, “The biggest thrill 

I have received since working in pictures is 
the fan mail. I have kept the very first one 
sent to me in New York when I entered the 
Paramount Picture School. I like to hear from 
boys, young boys, about their athletics, about 
their schools or colleges. I wish I could know 
every person who takes the trouble to write me 
a letter. By the way, tell the fans I want to 
know if they like the sort of pictures I work in.”’ 

In order to get a comprehensive idea of the 
cost of fan mail, consider the case of Clara 
Bow, receiving approximately 1200 letters a 
day. To answer them costs in stamps alone 
$750 per month. Envelopes come to $300; 
photographs, $900; cardboard protectors for 
the photographs, $150; secretarial help and in- 
cidental expense, $450. Thus the total cost is 
$2550 per month. In other words, you could 
buy a very fine automobile every month for 
what Clara Bow’s fan mail costs. 

In some cases, fans who write for pictures 
enclose coin or stamps. The feeling prevails 
among the players that if the public realized 
the expense of answering fan mail, more money 
would be forthcoming with photo requests. 

The type of fan letter that appeals most to 
the stars is the one that gives them constructive 
criticism. 

Here is a letter to Charles Rogers, from a 
college girl, and he feels that it is the ideal fan 
letter: 

Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I have been watching you since I saw 
“Fascinating Youth,’ and wish to con- 
gratulate you on your splendid progress. 
You have learned how to bring out the best 
points of your personality, especially boy- 
ishness. 

American youth, as in “My Best Girl,” 
is your best réle. Your réle in ‘‘Get Your 
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Man”’ was not suited to you, though you 
did very well in it. 

I would like to see you as a college 
student. Being one myself, I think you 
could play it realistically. 

I enclose a quarter with the usual re- 
quest. Best wishes. Sincerely yours, 

Miss No Name. 
And incidentally, Charles Rogers is a college 
student in his next. 


LL of which reminds us of Billie Dove. 

Conscientious indeed is Billie regarding her 
fan letters. To her, each is a treasure. Very 
often she takes great batches of them home 
and cons them over during the evening. On 
her last birthday, May fourteenth, the Dove 
fans remembered Billie with hundreds of cards. 
These she took home as personal remembrances 
and showed them to all her friends. 

It is not surprising, of course, that Billie’s 
admirers mention her beauty. Rare indeed is 
the letter that omits it. 

“T think the greatest joy in life,”’ she says, 
“comes from friendships. We in pictures 
make thousands of friends, yet never come in 
contact with them except by mail. Personally 
I get a glow of pride and satisfaction from the 
letters that come to me from all parts of the 
world.” 

So often the writers of fan letters express 
fear that their missives will be thrown away 
before being read. In the following letter 
to Billie from London, that feeling is shown 

Dear Miss Dove: 

I do not know whether you are interested 
to hear what people think of your work— 
I hope that you are, but it is quite probable 
that your waste basket is filled with just 
such missives . . 

Never fear that a communication beginning 
like that finds its way to a waste basket! 

Although First National does not receive 
the avalanche of letters that engulfs Para- 
mount, yet the 55,000 or more communications 
that go to their stars each month make nec- 
essary a fan mail division. Into this depart- 
ment all the star mail goes, and seven secre- 
taries segregate it. Many conferences with 
the stars are required before its final disposi- 
tion, and these usually occur on the set. 

About ninety per cent of a star’s mail con- 
sists of requests for photographs and of 
“thank-you” notes for pictures received. 
Filling requests for pictures is, of course, simple. 
The name of the writer is copied on a sticker, 
the sticker is pasted on an envelope in which a 
photograph is enclosed and presto! the post 
office does the rest. 


OR stars who have long been in the public 

eye, fan mail is not so valuable as a gauge of 
popularity. Fan interest is always lively in 
newcomers. People want to know all about 
them; whether they are human; whether they 
possess qualities similar to those which they 
themselves possess; whether star-dust has in 
it the same ingredients that make up the 
formulae for just plain folks. And they write, 
therefore, to get acquainted. 

It is interesting to know what affects fan 
mail. Just before Christmas it always grows 
lighter. Also there is a lull in a star’s mail 
if she stays off the screen. It is astonishing 
how quickly the public forgets its idols. A 
good picture always sends fan mail soaring, 
and publicity likewise peps it up. Publicity 
value was convincingly demonstrated in the 
case of Clara Bow’s life story in PHOTOPLAY. 
More than 2,000 new letters were added to the 
Bow bag, and comments such as the following 
were innumerable: 

“In ‘Photoplay Magazine’ there was a 
wonderful life story of you. Clara, that life 
story has won you many admirers.” 
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At First National, Colleen Moore stands 
next to Billie Dove in point of fan popularity. 
At present, Colleen receives an average of 
20,000 letters a month. Of these, 15,000 are 
requests for photographs. For the past five 
years, Colleen has never received less than 
15,000 letters in any one month—a significant 
indication of the fixed place she holds in the 
cinema sun. 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS leads First 

National’s male contingent, receiving be- 
tween six and seven thousand letters amonth. 
And his picture, ‘‘The Patent Leather Kid,” 
demonstrated how effective the screen may 
become as an indirect sales agent, and also 
how responsive the public is to this influence. 
Dick was chewing gum in many scenes, and 
thereafter half the juvenile population of the 
country it seemed, wrote him letters. In fact, 
fifty of the kids included sticks of gum with 
their letters. 

If fan mail is any criterion, Barthelmess 
draws his clientele largely from the staid 
business men of the country. Recently he 
received a fan letter from a big corporation 
president in the East, from which the follow- 
ing paragraph is quoted: 

“The intelligent characters you portray 
have a far greater appeal for me than the 
silly romantic stuff generally dealt out by so 
many other stars. I like your work, and 
somehow I like you, my boy, and I hope 
you continue your very fine work.” 

Note the ‘‘my boy.”’ That phrase runs 
through the letter and there is a feeling that 
in this executive’s imagination, Dick is some- 
what like a son—perhaps like a son that he 
lost, or even like a son that never lived, ex- 
cept in his dreams. 


F all the stars in pictures, probably none 

is the namesake of so many babies as 
Corinne Griffith. Never a Griffith mail arrives 
but what there very likely will be news of 
another Corinne. ‘“And,’’ says Miss Griffith, 
“it’s a thing of which I’m very proud.” 

First National’s fan figures tell an interest- 
ing story regarding the number of letters 
various film luminaries receive. On May first 
the tally was as follows: Mary Astor, 2,642; 
Richard Barthelmess, 7,349; Maria Corda, 494. 
(This star received more letters before “‘ Helen 
of Troy” was released than after, indicating 
that possibly she was over-publicized.) Billie 
Dove, 31,128; Corinne Griffith, 1,982. (A case 
of a star’s mail being low on account of her 
absence from the screen and bad pictures.) 
Larry Kent, 1,693; Jack Mulhall, 1,781. 


(Mulhall is 2,000 under the previous month, 
because of no pictures showing.) Charles 
Murray, 601. (A grand actor, but with no sex 
appeal; therefore no mail from the ladies!) 
Dorothy Mackaill, 1,618; Molly O’Day, 1,964; 
Thelma Todd, 1,548; Alice White, just elected 
to stardom, 1,688; (this figure should shoot 
upward because of new pictures and publicity). 

Going back to Paramount, let us look in 
upon Richard Dix who devotes himself 
studiously to his fan mail. You are apt to 
come across Dix on the set dictating to his 
secretary. One of the first things he asked 
when he attained the convalescent stage after 
his recent operation was, “‘How is my fan 
mail?” 


D™ derives great pleasure from personal 
letters. For several months a Los Angeles 
girl wrote him twice a week, about biscuits, 
breakfast, and daily routine. Dix got to look- 
ing forward to these letters. Then one came 
saying there would be no more letters, that 
she had reached the point where she watched 
too eagerly for the postman and that she 
would write no more. And she didn’t. Then 
Dix began to watch for the postman. He has 
kept those letters, and if he knew her address, 
his secretary would take no more dictation 
to that fan. 

Charlie Chaplin, called a genius by the 
critics, seems always to do the unexpected. 
Would you believe that he, of all people, 
watches his fan mail closely? Regarding it, 
he says, ‘‘Some of my most constructive 
criticism is derived through the medium of 
fan letters.”” At present he receives about 
5,600 a month, mostly from children who want 
his picture as he looked in ‘‘The Circus.” 

At the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio, the 
mail situation is peculiar in that some stars 
handle their own correspondence while others 
have contracts requiring the company to do it. 
Whether the company or the star handles the 
letters, however, much personal mail must be 
taken up with the star. 


OHN GILBERT heads the fan mail list at 

M.-G.-M. In the past month his mail had 
climbed from five to six thousand letters, due, 
he says, to the interest PHoToPLAy has 
aroused with his life story. 

Next to Gilbert is Marion Davies, averag- 
ing 5,500 each month. Then comes Norma 
Shearer with 5,000; Ramon Novarro with 4,800; 
Greta Garbo with 4,500; Joan Crawford with 
4,000, and William Haines with 4,000. 

The remainder of the M.-G.-M. stars 
each receive less than 4,000 letters per month. 





It requires three secretaries to take care of Clara Bow’s mail. 
day long these girls read nothing but praise of Clara. 


still like their young boss. 


All 
And yet they 
The girls are, from left to right, Mary 
Hurley, Glenna Stringham and Kathryn Ehlen 
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- A Glorious Adventure 
with 


PARIS 


MODES 


| ade there a bit of the artist in you? 
Don’t you long to test out your own good 
taste in clothes upon your many friends? 
Most women do, but only the fortunate 
ones have this joyous opportunity. 

Perhaps you can be among these fortu- 
nate ones. Perhaps you can become an 
Olovnit Style Counsellor and know the 
thrill of visiting friends—constantly widen- 
ing your circle—advising on dress and dis- 
playing charming Shaughnessy creations in— 
LINGERIE 
Srtk Dresses Wasu Dresses 
Sports WEAR Men’s Socks 
MeEn’s Surrts MeEn’s UNDERWEAR 


Olovnit Style Counsellors set the fashion in 
their community, increase their budget for 
pleasures, and know what financial inde- 
pendence means. 


There are still a few territorial openings for Style 
Counsellors in the great Shaughnessy organization. 
Our booklet will tell you many secrets about this 
fascinating adventure! 


Frocks 


Shaughnessy Knitting Company 
Watertown, New York 


SHAUGHNESSY KNiTTING Company, 
WarertTown, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Please enter my name for consideration as an 
Olovnit Style Counsellor in my community and send 
me, without obligation, full information. 
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Ruptured 38 Years _ | 
Is This a Miracle? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve—Thirty-Eight | 
Years of Pain and Discomfort—Now 
at Fifty He Gets Relief. 

HE experience of thousands proves 

that this man’s case is not a miracle! 
For a new kind of support known as 
“Magic Dot” is now sealing ruptures, often 
of many years’ standing. Cumbersome 
pads, springs and straps that often prevent 
a cure are done away with. Instead, a 
light, flesh-soft padlet that actually 
“breathes air” permits you to run, jump and 
exercise without fear. Users report they 
have forgotten they are wearing it, since 
Magic Dot weighs only 1-25th ounce. The 
inventor will now send it to your home 
without putting you under obligation to 
wear it. See it first, then decide. Mail 
coupon immediately for details of this as- 
tonishing no-risk offer. We'll send also an 
illustrated description and a clever free sam- 
ple of Airtex. No obligation. Address 
r-——NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE: ——, 
| 753° Clay St. Steubenville, Ohio l 


Without obligation send illustrated description of 
Magic Dot and Free sample of Airtex. 
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Stops perspiration and 
body odors instantly 


Amazingly different! Dew can be used at any time, 
day or night. Apply a few drops as you dress, allow 
it to dry, and wipe off any excess with a damp cloth. 
Perspiration and body odors stop instantly 

Put on your choicest afternoon frock or loveliest 
evening gown immediately after applying Dew. For 
when these simple directions are followed, Dew is 
Stainless and harmless to delicate fabrics and sensi- 
tive skins. Dew is an excellent deodorant for sani- 


tary pads. 
All department stores and drug stores have Dew 


oc get it for you in the attractive fifty-cent 
Otties. 
Geo. C. V. Fesler Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


CRYSTAL PURE DEODORANT 
INSTANT NON-PERSPIRANT 





Spanish Designed 
Embroidered Shawls 


A reproduction from an 
original Spanish Shawl in 

Crepe de ge oh ny colors, 
Black, Peach, 

Rose, etc is ps Silkk 
fringes, size 52x52. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


cal! | plats Rapa Royal Shop 
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The Paramount Studio has a private post-office. 


On May first their standings were: Renee 
Adoree, 3,733; George K. Arthur, 1,408; 
Lionel Barrymore, 501; John Mack Brown, 
1,321; Lon Chaney, 1,241; Lew Cody, 1,483; 
Marceline Day, 1,012; Karl Dane, 951; (note 
the difference between Dane and the dapper 
Arthur. A lack of feminine interest in the 
great Dane is the answer.) Ralph Forbes, 
1,102; Gwen Lee, 814; Tim McCoy, 1,000; 
(mostly from city girls who yearn for dash and 
danger and life and love, and the canter after 
the cattle). Polly Moran, 300; Conrad Nagel, 
500; Aileen Pringle, 1,106; Dorothy Sebastian, 
850. . 


EW CODYclaims the distinction of the most 

oyal fan in the world, a bellboy in a San 
Francisco hotel. He has written Lew an aver- 
age of one letter a week for six years. He 
always sends all the newspaper clippings he can 
get together in which Lew’s name appears, even 
obtaining papers from cities all over the 
country from guests who read “hometown” 
papers. He has gone so far as to appoint 
himself cinema critic for the star, and advises 
him what films released would be best to see. 
And most unusual of all, he has never asked 
Lew for an autographed picture. 

Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell each re- 
ceive an average of 10,000 letters a month. 
And Edmund Lowe’s mail runs 3,400 per 
month, mostly from elderly women and little 
girls. His character réles, such as Sergeant 
Quirt in “What Price Glory” have added 
materially to his popularity. 

Since “‘A Girl in Every Port,” Victor 
McLaglen’s mail has gone up tremendously. 
In one week recently, he received 6,000 letters! 
—a record equalled only once by Charles 
Rogers. He has not yet recovered sufficiently 
from the shock to know just what he will do. 
His letters come from all sorts of people who 
want him to keep on playing the rough and 
tumble character with the tender heart. 

George O’Brien gets “gobs” and “‘gobs”’ of 
letters from the fleet. The boys on the bound- 
ing main remember that during the war, 
George, the “boxing sailor,” was just a gob 
like the rest of ’em. He is the only Fox star 
who employs a secretary on the lot. 

Little Sally Phipps’ letters come mostly 
from girls and college lads. Her severest 
criticisms relate to her lingerie pictures—fans 
were shocked at her “undress.” 


It handles 

375,000 pieces of mail each month. According to postal depart- 

ment records, this compares with offices in such cities as Santa 

Ana, Calif., Pueblo, Colo., Topeka, Kans., or Syracuse, N. Y. To 
the left is Harvey Pugh, Paramount postmaster 


Letters to Sammy Cohen express delight at 
the laughs his films provoke. One man claims 
Sammy cured him when the doctors failed. 

Madge Bellamy can always tell where 
her pictures are showing, by the letters that 
come from various sections of the world. “Silk 
Legs” brought her a thousand letters in one 
day, and hosiery manufacturers all over the 
world congratulated her on her ability as a 
hosiery saleswoman—the part she played in 
the picture. All of which proves once more 
that the screen does sell. 

The one star whose fan mail remains con- 
stant is Mary Pickford. Mary’s mail once 
exceeded that of any other star, but that was 
in the days when after-dinner speakers 
boasted that the industry was in its infancy. 
The fact remains, however, that she has main- 
tained unswerving popularity for more than 
fifteen years. She receives 14,000 letters a 
month between pictures, and this number has 
been known to double when one of her pro- 
ductions is at the crest of its run. 

Douglas Fairbanks does not, of course, 
receive any such amount of fan mail as Mis- 
tress Mary. Nevertheless, heranks wellupamong 
masculine screen stars, having taken an un- 
precedented spurt in the past month which 
brought the number of letters he receives from 
two thousand a month to two thousand a 
week. Just what occasioned this correspond- 
ence leap, which in itself is typically Fairbanks- 
ian, is difficult to ascertain, unless it be that 
““The Gaucho”’ is now at the height of its run 
and that Doug and Mary are much in the 
public eye on account of current activities. 


| sateen DEL RIO is the recipient of an 
average monthly mail of 15,000 letters. 
She employs two secretaries, one of whom 
speaks several Latin languages, thus enabling 
her to handle letters from Mexico, Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Cuba and other Latin 
countries. 

Every star on the screen receives gifts from 
the fans. Laura La Plante at Universal is 
called ‘‘The Gift Girl’’ because she receives so 
many presents through the mail. The most 
expensive present that ever arrived in Holly- 
wood, however, went to Dolores del Rio. It 
was a diamond worth $1,000, sent by a gentle- 
man admirer in Norway. The insurance 
alone for transportation was $25. 

One of Laura La Plante’s most devoted fans 
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is a Princeton lad. She answered his first 
letter, because it was so exceptional, ex- 
plaining, however, that she could not undertake 
an extensive correspondence campaign. He 
replied that he realized this, but stated, never- 
theless, that he would write once a month. 
When Laura went a-honeymooning to New 
York with her husband, William A. Seiter, the 
boy from Princeton paid them a visit, and 
Laura says he’s a nice boy, too. His monthly 
letter is only one of 3,000 that come to Laura 
from the four corners of the earth. 

Reginald Denny receives about 2,300 letters 
a month, most of them from England and the 
British Colonies. Like Doug Fairbanks, 
Denny’s fans are the athletic type, both men 
and women. 


HE Hal Roach Studio assumes responsibil- 
ity for such mail as is addressed to “Our 
Gang,” and the individuals of this fun fra- 
ternity take care of all letters personally 
addressed. The gang as a whole gets 10,000 
letters a month, and Farina, who lends color 
to the group, receives most; Phil Cobb, the fat 
lad, is a close second, and Pete, the dog, is 
third. Phil, by the way, is a woman-hater and 
“don’t want no letters from girls.”’ 

Whenever a Harold Lloyd picture is at the 
height of its run, the horn-rimmed comedian 
receives as many as 12,000 letters per month, 
mostly compliments on his work or suggestions 
for gags. Never yet, however, has he gotten a 
usable gag. Occasionally a note of tragedy 
finds its way into the fun-maker’s mail. Such 
as the following letter from Bulgaria: 

Dear Mr. Lloyd: 

Before receiving your photograph I had 
chosen the place in my room which was 
supposed to be occupied by it, but now all 
those plans are gone. 

It’s because we were surprised by a 
terrible earthquake. In seven minutes we 
were ruined. 

When I first wrote you, I was a happy 
and rich girl, but now nothing remains. 
Our home is level with the earth. Now we 
sleep under the open sky, helpless. But I 
thank you for the picture. Sincerely, 

(Name deleted.) 

Some of the most interesting fan mail that 
comes to Hollywood is received by Rin-Tin- 
Tin. About 8,000 letters a month reach 
Rinty, and his master spends around $800 to 
answer them and send photos of the famous 
dog star to these numerous admirers. Here’s 
a peek at a Rinty letter: 

Dear Rin-Tin-Tin: 

Please send me a picture of you and your 
mate. I sure do think you can act good, 
but you should have scared the booglerr 
off your master’s house. Oh well, we'll 
forget about it, and send me a picture of 
you and the lady. Don’t forget about 
“TT” though. Yours truly, 

(Name deleted.) 
The letter is from the great open spaces of 
Texas, and the reference to the “‘booglerr” 
was inspired by the witty wording beneath the 
picture of Rin-Tin-Tin in the May issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 


F the feminine fun-makers, Louise Fazenda 
gets the greatest number of fan letters, 
averaging 8,000 a month. 

“‘How well I remember the first fan letter I 
ever received,” she said. “It was back in the 
old slapstick days. A dear old soul in Tennes- 
see grew alarmed at the tumbling about I had 
to do and wrote to recommend her favorite 
liniment. Even though I did not test the 
efficacy of her remedy, I did appreciate her 
interest.” 

May McAvoy is another big winner in the 
fan-letter field, averaging 12,000 missives 
a month, which popularity costs her nearly a 
thousand dollars, what with secretaries and 
the like. 

And Monte Blue spends $1,260 per month 
to keep in touch with, his admirers. This 
expenditure is entered in the Blue book under 
the item of “Fan Mail,” but he has no record 
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Sunburn—lIrritation 
Valaze Healing Balm—Quickly soothes, 
cools and heals irritated, sunburned skins. 


tis. 
Freckles and Tan 

Valaze Freckle Cream—unequalled as a 
bleach for stubborn tan and freckles. 1.50. 
Valaze Sunproof Cream—makes the skin 
immune to sunburn, freckles, tan. 1.00, 2.00. 
Blackheads—Oiliness—Large Pores 
Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste 
Special—a gently penetrative washing 
preparation which removes blackheads and 
other impurities and induces the pores to 
contract normally. 1.00. 
Valaze Liquidine—this remarkable creation 
instantly removes oiliness and “‘shine’’ and 
imparts a most flattering finish. Absolutely 
essential to good grooming. 1.50. 


For individual 
beauty analysis, 
without charge, 
write to Helena 
Rubinstein at her 
New York Salon, 
describing your 
skin and hair. 
Dept. P8. 


PARIS 





summer’s spotlight 
is on your skin! 


And if there are blackheads, open pores, rough- 
ened patches from sunburn, stubborn ‘“‘shine,’’ 
disfiguring freckles—inactivecreams and lotions 
are of no avail! 

To quickly, lastingly normalize an imperfect skin, there is but one choice, the specialized 


scientific, beauty-builders of HELENA RUBINSTEIN, renowned Beauty Scientist. 
Summer Beauty Guide 


Three Steps to Beauty 
Essential to every skin all the year round 
Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream—the basis 
of beauty—cleanses the skin immaculately, 
molds away the ‘‘drawn look’’—cools, 
smooths, softens, protects. Unsurpassed for 
average skins, and a unique cream cleanser 
positively beneficial to oily or pimpled 
skin. 1.00. Valaze Cleansing and Massage 
Cream—specially recommended for very 

dry, sensitive skins. 75c., 1.25. 

Valaze Beautifying Skinfood—the skin- 
clearing masterpiece — purifies, _ refines, 
bleaches. Unsurpassed for sallowness and 
light freckles. 1.00. Should be part of every 
woman’s daily regimen. 

Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion—firms tissues, 
removes fine lines. 1.25. Use Skin-Toning 





To heighten and protect beauty, always use Valaze Powders, Rouges, 
Lipsticks—the most flattering makeup, and the purest! 1.00 to 5.50 


Nelend Rebirilein 


8 East 57th Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Detroit 


Lotion Special for dry, sensitive skins. 1.25. 


Valaze Scientific 
Beauty Prepara- 
tions and Make- 
up are dispensed 
at the better stores 
by trained and 
competent ad- 
visers, 


Newark LONDON 











= Men Women Everywhere! Make Big Money! 
ron’ FREE BOOK Explains opportunities as 

Motion Picture Camera Man, Portrait, News 

or Commercia) Photographer. Yeu can learn 


at home or in our NewYork Studios. Spare or full time. 
N.Y. Institute of Photography, 10 W. 33rd St., New York, Dept. 37 











PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


Size 16x20 inches 

Same price for full length Cc 
or bust form, sroups. land- 

escapes, pet anima etc. 

or enlargements of any part 

of group picture. Safe re- 

turn of your 7 original 


CEN P Just mail photo 
within a week you will receive your beauti- 


and 
fullife-likee ent, size 16x20 in., guaran- 
plus postage— 


. Pa tman 
or send $1.00 with Seder and we pay postage. 


Special Free Otter Hit Sato py 
will ce: a -tinted miniature rep’ of —_——- 





Take advantage now of this amazing offer and send your p! 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
1652 Ogden Ave., Dept. 138, Chicago, fll. 








ii When in Chicago 


CEI 


HE LAKE SHORE DRIVE HOTEL 
the most commanding Hotel in 
Chicago, overlooking Lake Michigan 
on Lake Shore Drive, around the 
corner from the internationally 
known upper Michigan Avenue, has 
an unobstructed view for miles and 
miles of the beautiful North Shore. 
Impressive in its period design and 


furnishings, it embodies every con- 
ceivable service for your comfort. 


The Dining Room 


which is open to non-residents is 
unsurpassed in Chicago. In cuisine, 
it meets the most exacting demands 
of epicure. 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE HOTEL 
181 LAKE SHORE DRIVE— Chicago 
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Shelburne! 
Atlantic City 


eo on the Boardwalk. 
In the desired central location. 
Maintains its supremacy 
by the completion of a 
new fireproof addition 
accommodating 600 guests. 
Golf privileges, garage accommodations. 


For 25 years Ownership-Management. 
Jacob Weikel 
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on t Shout 
**[ hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLE 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know | had th 












them in 
myself, only that I hear allright.” 


The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


to the ears what glasses 
aretothe eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, wei zht- 

& less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789,10S.18th St. Phila. 


OU CAN OIL PAINT 








Amazing new method teaches men or women to earn after first 
lesson, OIL PAINT photos—portraits, landscapes or art sub- 
jects. Earn $18 to $100 aad more a week. Om Paint OvutritT 
given, Send now for free illustrated book. PicroriaL ART 
Stopios, Ixc., Dept. G. P., 2926 Broadway, Chicago. 








of the number of letters received. ‘I don’t 
count ’em,”’ Monte says, ‘‘but sometimes I 
think there must be a coupla million. I get 
a kick out of all of ’em.”’ 


HE Costello sisters, Dolores and Helene, 

receive between them close to 25,000 letters 
a month, the greater number going to Dolores, 
thus bearing out Anita Loos’ contention re- 
garding the type of young ladies that gentle- 
men prefer. 

All of which brings us to Bill Boyd, more 
formally known as William. Bill’s mail bag 
is freighted each month with between eleven 
and twelve thousand communiques, which 
makes him champion of the De Mille lot, with 
Rod La Rocque second, the La Rocque mail 
averaging 10,000 per month. 

As soon as the new De Mille fan mail de- 
partment gains its proper momentum, records 
on each player will be available. At present 
the players themselves scarcely know how 
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much mail they receive, owing to the fact that 
letters are still pursuing them from studio to 
studio, not yet having caught up with their 
De Mille ceutracts. Much of Phyllis Haver’s 
mail, for instance, still goes to Sennett’s, and 
Lina Basquettes’ goes to Warner Brothers and 
even to Universal. 


HICH reminds us that it is time to stop. 

In parting, however, we might say that 
fan mail will grow as time goes on. And every 
star will use it eventually as an avenue, not 
only for good wishes, but for information 
concerning forthcoming pictures. For that 
reason, then, you need have no fear for your 
letters. 

They will receive even greater consideration 
than you think, for you offer opportunity to the 
star to make you a cash customer. 

And that, if you please, answers the ques- 
tion: What, if anything becomes of the letters 
you write to the stars? 





The Confessions of a Movie Mother 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 | 


drudged, worked and saved to give her 
daughter an education to bring her to Holly- 
wood. 

But she forgot to progress herself. 

The daughter got ahead in pictures. The 
mother, self-effacing, remained the family 
drudge. 

She carried self-sacrifice to the point of 
losing her own self-respect. Don’t do it, 
mothers, in any walk of life! 

Perhaps the great problem that the screen 
mother has to face is her daughter’s relations 
with men. In Hollywood, your girl is thrown 
with men and women of varying degrees of 
moral standards. 

Some of them have high morals and others 
have no morals at all. 

Oddly enough, the influence of the men is 
not. as dangerous as the example of the other 
girls. 

A man of worldly experience will seldom 
waste much time on a girl whom he knows to 
be chaperoned by a careful mother, unless his 
intentions are open and above board. But 
the example of unchaperoned girls with all the 
liberty they want to take, is hard on the 
daughters who feel that they are missing 
something by being tied to their mothers’ 
apron strings. 


O anxious are some mothers to keep their 

daughters uncontaminated, that they turn 
the girls into prudes who are laughed at by 
everybody. 

One fond mother refuses absolutely to 
allow her daughter to be kissed in a picture! 

And yet the girl is supposed to play romantic 
heroines! 

On the other hand, there is a mother who 
wants her daughter to be perfect, but who is 
anything but perfect herself. Several years 
ago, when the girl was little more than a child, 
the mother used to chaperon her on the set. 
But her idea of playing the chaperon was to 
shoot craps with cowboys. And craps played 
on a set means not only gambling, but rough 
language and off-color stories. 

When the girl grew up and wanted to go 
about with young men, mother wouldn’t let 
her! 


EEP bitterness reigned in that young girl’s 

soul. She knew her parent was none too 
strict in her own behavior. No wonder they 
quarreled! 

Sometimes mothers get too conceited about 
their children. 

I suppose this is perfectly natural, but a 
mother’s pride mustn’t get the better of her 
business sense. Not if she wants her girl to 
get along in the movies. 


The mother of one promising girl got an 
inflated idea of her daughter’s value to her 
employers. The girl had beauty and person- 
ality but she was an immature actress. Never- 
theless, the mother battled with the studio 
officials for a big raise in salary before she would 
allow the girl to sign a new contract. As a 
result, the girl was let out, with no contract 
at all. 


ND then, too, some of us screen mothers, 

poor and humble to begin with, forget all 
about our poverty-stricken days and put on 
airs when our girls make good on the screen. 
One such woman was talking to me about a 
delinquent chauffeur the other day. 

“That class of person,”’ she said, “has no 
right to say what he wants and what he doesn’t 
want.” 

I don’t know whether I could keep the 
laughter out of my eyes. It was hard to beep 
a straight face. I remembered when daughter 
used to wear mother’s dress when she went to 
apply for a job, because it was the only decent 
dress in the family! 

I met a screen mother the other day, how- 
ever, who, I feel, has been deeply wronged. 
T had only heard of her and had pictured her as 
an ogress, knowing how closely she supervised 
her daughter and the quarrels they had. 

When I met her, I saw a nervous, timid, 
high-strung little woman. I could see that her 
brilliant daughter had her completely buffaloed. 
She had worked and sacrificed for the girl, who 
is now successful. 

But I am afraid that she was not always 
tactful; that she gave away when she shouldn't; 
that she scolded when it was unnecessary; and 
above all that she had given the girl too little 
liberty. For these natural mistakes, the moth- 
er is paying a hard price. When the mother is 
strong enough to quarrel, there are constant 
bickerings. 

The daughter never misses a chance to say 
cutting things to her mother. The whole 
thing is too painful for words. 

And so what’s the screen mother to do? 
I suspect that she ought to adopt the course of 
any other wise mother. Give the girl a good 
education, a gentle home background and 
sound moral training. When the girl is safely 
established on the screen, keep in the back- 
grounc. 

But be sure to meet her friends, know where 
she goes and with whom. And be consistent 
in discipline. 

If a girl with a good home background and 
with some experience in Hollywood and the 
studios, isn’t going to keep straight, then the 
best mother in the world can’t be of much 
help to her. 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“A WOMAN’S WAY’—CoLtumsia.—From the 
story by Izola Forrester. Adapted by Elmer Harris. 
Directed by Edmund Mortimer. Photography by 
Ray June. The cast: Liane, Margaret Livingston; 
Tony, Warner Baxter; Jean, Armand Kaliz; Mother 
Suzy, Mathilde Comont; Pedro, Ernie Adams; 
Mouvet, John St. Polis. 


“BELLAMY TRIAL, THE’—M.-G.-M.—From 
the story by Frances Noyes Hart. Continuity by 
Monta Bell. Directed by Monta Bell. The cast: 
Sue Ives, Leatrice Joy; Girl Reporter, Betty Bronson; 
Pat Ives, George Barraud; Mimi Bellamy, Margaret 
Livingston; Stephen Bellamy, Kenneth Thomson; 
Mother Ives, Margaret Seddon; Boy Reporter, Edwarc 
Nugent; Farwell, Cosmo Kyrle Bellew; Governess, 
Jacquelin Gadsdon; District Attorney, Charles B. 
Middleton; Defense Altorney, Charles Hill Mailes; 
Judge Carver, William Tooker; Phipps, Jack Ray- 
mond; School Girl, Polly Ann Young; Coroner, Robert 
Dudley; Orsini, Kalla Pasha; Janitor, Dan Mason. 


“BIG KILLING, THE” — Paramount. — From 
the story by Grover Jones. Continuity by Gilbert 
Pratt and Grover Jones. Directed by F. Richard 
Jones. Photography by Alfred Gilks. The cast: 
Powder-horn Pete, Wallace Beery; Dead-eye Dan, Ray- 
mond Hatton; Old Man Beagle, Anders Randolf; 
Beagle’s Daughter, Mary Brian; Jim Hicks, Gardner 
James; George Hicks, Lane Chandler; Old Man Hicks, 
Paul McAllister; Beagle Son No. 1, James Mason; 
Beagle Son No. 2, Ralph Yearsley; Beagle Son No. 3, 
Bruce Gordon; Beagle Son No. 4, Leo Willis; Beagle 
Son No. 5, Ethan Laidlaw; Beagle Son No. 6, Robert 
a ae Sheriff, Walter James; Barker, Roscoe 

ard, 


:‘ BRANDED MAN, THE”—Rayart.—From the 
story by Tod Robbins. Directed by Scott Pembroke. 
Adapted by Arthur Hoerl. Photography by Hap 
Depew. The cast: The ‘‘Deacon,”’ Charles Delaney; 
Louise, June Marlowe; Bruce, Gordon Griffith; Billy, 

xseorge Riley; Jenkins, Andy Clyde; Eleanor, Erin 
LaBissoniere; The Mother, Lucy Beaumont; ‘‘ Hippo,” 
Henry Roquemore. 


“BURNING GOLD” —ELBEE.—Directed by Jack 
Noble. The cast: Nan Preston, Shirley Palmer; Bob 
Roberts, Herbert Rawlinson; Nels Preston, Nils Keith; 
James Clark, Sheldon Lewis. 


“ BUSHRANGER, THE”—M.-G.-M.—From the 
story by Madeline Ruthven. Continuity by George 
C. Hull. Directed by Chet Withey. Photography by 
Arthur Reed. The cast: Edward, Tim McCoy; Lucy, 
Marian Douglas; Sir Eric, Russell Simpson; Arthur, 
Arthur Lubin; Murphy, Ed Brady; Blair, Frank 
Baker; Dale, Dale Austen; Colonel Cavendish, Richard 
R. Neill; Lady Cavendish, Rosemary Cooper. 


“BUTTER AND EGG MAN, THE” — First 
NATIONAL.—From the play by George S. Kaufman. 
Directed by Richard Wallace. Continuity by Adel- 
aide Heilbron. Photography by George Folsey. The 
cast: Peter Jones, Jack Mulhall; Mary Martin, Greta 
Nissen; Joe Oehman, Jack McLure, the Producers, Sam 
yer William Demarest; Fanny Lehman, Gertrude 
Astor. 


“CAUGHT IN THE FOG’”—Warne_ers.—From 
the story by Jerome Kingston. Scenario by Charles 
R. Condon. Directed by Howard Bretherton. The 
cast: May, May McAvoy; Bob, Conrad Nagel; Silk 
Glove Charlie, Charles Gerard; Mr. Grant, Emile 
Chautard; Mrs. Grant, Ruth Cherrington; Detective 
Ryan, Mack Swain; Detective Riley, Hugh Herbert. 


“CHICKEN A LA KING’’—Fox.—From the 
play, ‘‘Mr. Romeo,”’ by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and 
Wallace Manheimer. Continuity by Izola Forrester 
and Mann Page. Directed by Henry Lehrman. The 
cast: Maisie De Voe, Nancy Carroll; Buck Taylor, 
George Meeker; Oscar Barrows, Arthur Stone; 
Horace Trundle, Ford Sterling; Effie Trundle, Carol 
Holloway; Babe Lorraine, Frances Lee. 


“COSSACKS, THE” —M.-G.-M.— From the 
story by Lyof Tolstoi. Adapted by Frances Marion. 
Directed by George Hill. The cast: Maryana, Renee 
Adoree; Lukashka, John Gilbert; Ivan, Ernest Tor- 
rence; Ulitka, Dale Fuller; Lukashka’s Mother, Mary 
Alden; Stepka, Josephine Borio; Olenin, Neil Neely; 
Uncle Eroshka, York Sherwood; Turk Spy, Joe Mari; 
Zarke, Paul Hurst. 


“CROOKS CAN’T WIN” — FBO. — From the 
story by J. J. O'Neill. Continuity by Enid Hibbard. 
Directed by George M. Arthur. Photography by 
Robert Martin. The cast: Dad Gillen, Ralph Lewis; 
Mary Gillen, Thelma Hill; Danny Malone, Sam 
Nelson; Jimmy Wells, Joe Brown; Alfred Dayton, Jr., 
Eugene Strong; Dick Malone, James Eagle; ‘‘ Bull” 
Savage, Charles Hall. 


“DAWN "—HERBERTWILCOx.—From the story by 
Capt. Reginald Berkeley. Directed by Herbert 
Wilcox. The cast: Nurse Cavell, Sybil Thorndike; 
Madame Ada Bodart, Madame Ada Bodart; Phillipe 
Bodart, Gordon Craig; Madame Rappard, Marie Ault; 
Her Son, Jacques, Micky Brantford; Madame Pitou, 
Mary Brough; Jean, her Husband, Richard Worth; 
Widow Deveaux, Colin Bell; Her Daughter, Dacia 
Deane; Col. Schuliz, Cecil Barry; German A. P. M., 


Haddon Mason; British Airman, Maurice Braddell; 
Lutheran Priest, Edward O'Neill; President of the 
Court Martial, Griffith Humphrey. 


“DESERT BRIDE, THE’’—Cotums1a.—From 
the story by Ewart Adamson. Continuity by 
Anthony Coldewey. Adapted by Elmer Harris, 
Directed by Walter Lang. Photography by Ray 
June. The cast: Diane Duval, Betty Compson; 
Captain Maurice de Florimont, Allan Forest; Colonel 
Sorelle, Edward Martindel; Kassim Ben Ali, Otto 
Matiesen; Private Terry, Roscoe Karns; Beggar, Frank 
Austin. 


“DO GENTLEMEN SNORE?”—Hat Roacu- 
M.-G.-M.—From the story by the Staff. Directed by 
Arch Heath. Titles by H. M. Walker. The cast: 
The Rich Man, Max Davidson; The Mother, May 
Wallace; The Daughter, Dorothy Coburn; The Son, 
Spec O’Donnell; The Real Estate Man, Gene Morgan. 


“DOG JUSTICE”—FBO.—From the story by 
Ethel Hill. Directed by Jerome Storm. Photography 
by Nick Musuraca. The cast: Ranger, By Himself; 
Jimmy O'Neil, Edward Hearn; Babbette, Nita Mar- 
tan; Baptiste, James Welsh; Pierre, Al J. Smith; Flint, 
John Northpole. 


““END OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE”’—SovkINo 
PRODUCTION.—Directed by Vyesolod Pudowkin. The 
cast: A Peasant, Alexis Davor; His Father, Peter 
Petrovich; His Wife, Olga Korloff; His Mother, Anna 
Baranowska; A JWorker, Paul Petroff; His Wife, 
Katrina Kaja; Factory Manager, Natan Golow; Cap- 
italist, W. Obolensky; Kerensky, Serge Alexandrowski; 
Field Marshal, Feodor Varvarow. 


“EXCESS BAGGAGE”—M.-G.-M.—From the 
play by John McGowan. Continuity by Frances 
Marion. Directed by James Cruze. The cast: Eddie 
Kane, William Haines; Elsa McCoy, Josephine Dunn; 
Jimmy Dunn, Neely Edwards; Mabel Ford, Kathleen 
Clifford; Betty Ford, Greta Granstedt; Val Derrico, 
Ricardo Cortez; Cranmon, Cyril Chadwick. 


“FAZIL”—Fox.—From the play, ‘“L’Insou- 
mise,” by Pierre Frondaie. Adapted by Philip 
Klein. Directed by Howard Hawks. The cast: Fasil, 
Charles Farrell; Fabienne, Greta Nissen; John Claver- 
ing, John Boles; Helene de Breuze, Mae Busch; 
Jacques de Breuze, Tyler Brooks; The Gondolier, John 
ES Murray; Ahmed, Vadim Uraneff; Aicha, Josephine 

orio. 


“GIRL HE DIDN'T BUY, THE’’—PEeERLEss.— 
From the story by Gladys Gordon and Ada Mc- 
Quillan. Continuity by Gladys Gordon and Ada 
McQuillan. Directed by Dallas M. Fitzgerald. The 
cast: Ruth Montaigne, Pauline Garon; Edward Edin- 
burg, Allan Simpson; Philip D’Arcy, William Eugene; 
Hal De Forrest, Gladden James; Maizie Dupont, 
Rosemary Cooper; Martha, May Prestelle; Hans, 
James Aubery. 


“GOLDEN SHACKLES” — PEERLEss. — From 
the story by G. Marian Burton. Continuity by Ada 
McQuillan and Gladys Gordon. Directed by Dallas 
M. Fitzgerald. Photography by Milton Moore. The 
cast: Lucy Weston, Priscilla Bonner; Herbert Fordyce, 
LeRoy Mason; Frank Fordyce, Grant Withers; Vivi 
Norton, Ruth Stewart. 


“GYPSY OF THE NORTH ’—Rayart.—From 
the story by Howard Emmett Rogers. Continuity by 
Arthur Hoerl. Directed by Scott Pembroke. Photog- 
raphy by Hap Depew. The cast: Sleve Farrell, 
Huntley Gordon; Alice Culhane, Georgia Hale; 
Chappie Evans, Jack Dougherty; Baptiste, William 
Quinn; Davey, Hugh Saxon; Thealer Manager, Henry 
Roquemore; Jane, Erin LaBissoniere. 


“HALF A BRIDE’”—ParamMouNnTtT.—From the 
story by Arthur Stringer. Scenario by Doris Ander- 
son and Percy Heath. Directed by Gregory LaCava. 
The cast: Patience Winslow, Esther Ralston; Captain 
Edmunds, Gary Cooper; Mr. Winslow, William J. 
Worthington; Jed Session, Freeman Wood; Beity 
Brewster, Mary Doran; Chief Engineer, Guy Oliver; 
Second Engineer, Ray Gallagher. 


“HANGMAN’S HOUSE” — Fox. — From the 
story by Donn Byrne. Scenario by Marion Orth. 
Directed by John Ford. The cast: Connaught O’ Brien, 
June Collyer; Dermott McDermott, Larry Kent; John 
Darcy, Earle Foxe; Citizen Hogan, Victor McLaglen; 
Lord Chief Justice O’ Brien, Hobart Bosworth; Neddy 
Joe, Joseph Burke; Colonel of Legionnaires, Eric 
Mayme; Anne McDermolt, Belle Stoddard. 


“HAPPINESS AHEAD” — First NATIONAL. — 
From the story by Edmund Goulding. Scenario by 
Benjamin Glazer. Directed by William A. Seiter. 
The cast: Mary Randall, Colleen Moore; Babe 
Stewart, Edmund Lowe; Mr. Randall, Charles Sellon; 
Mrs. Randall, Edythe Chapman; Vargas, Carlos 
Duran; Kay, Lilyan Tashman; Detective, Robert 
Elliott; Edna, Diane Ellis. 


“HEAD MAN, THE”—First NaTIonaL.—From 
the story by Harry Leon Wilson. Directed by Eddie 
Cline. Continuity by Howard Green and Harvey 
Thew. Photography by Michael Joyce. The cast: 
Watts, Charlie Murray; Carol Watts, Loretta Young; 
Billy Hurd, Larry Kent; Ed Barnes, Lucien Little- 
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Do YOU 


remove 
cold cream 
correctly? 


ANY women still use unsightly “cold 

cream cloths” which only rub cream 
and dirt further into the pores; some use 
harsh towels that injure delicate skin. The 
surface of a towel is not made to absorb cold 
cream. Grease ruins towels. Laundry bills are 
an extravagance. 


Now, a new type of cleansing tissue takes 
the place of these old ways. Kleenex—in 
delicate, handkerchief size tissues—is made just 
for removing cold cream daintily, thoroughly, 
economically. It is discarded after using and 
with it the dirt, grime and cream that is so 
often rubbed back into the skin. 

Lovely women of the theatrical world were 
first to enjoy and recommend Kleenex. Beauty 
specialists urge its use. Send the coupon below 
fora generous trial package, and you'll see why. 


Kleenex 


P. H.-8 
Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Building, 


Chicago, Ill. Please send sample of Kleenex to 
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A Gift, My Dear 


For Getting Slender 


Excess fat means a 
serious blight to beauty, 
to health and vitality. 
Many a husband, if 
wives only knew, would 
give much to see it 
ended. Why not make a 
bargain? 

The way is not hard, 
not unpleasant. Simply 
correct the cause, which 
often lies in a gland de- 
ficiency. Leading scien- 
tists, thirty years ago, 
discovered that cause for obesity. Their 
method of correction has now spread the 
world over. Physicians everywhere employ it. 


Marmola prescription tablets embody that 
method. People have used them for twenty 
years—millions of boxes of them. 


You see the results in every circle. Per- 
haps many of your friends can tell them. 
Excess fat, as you can see, is far less com- 
mon than it was. 

Abnormal exercise or diet is neither re- 


quired nor advised, but moderation helps. 
The aim is to correct the cause—in faulty 


MARMOL 





nutrition —in the best 
way known to modern 
science, 


There are no secrets 
about Marmola. The 
complete formula ap- 
pears in every package, 
also all known reasons 
for results. You will 
know the reasons for 
loss of fat, for the new 
vitality and health. So 
you will have no reason 
to suspect harm from re- 
sults which seem so magical. 


If you over-weigh, you owe to yourself a 
test of Marmola. Simply take four tablets 
daily and watch how the fat disappears. Not 
too rapidly, but in the right way, by cor- 
recting a deficiency. 


Probably Marmola has proved itself worth 
its weight in gold to friends of yours. Learn 
now what it means to you. You cannot 
afford excess fat. 





Marmola prescription tablets are sold by 
all druggists at $1.00 per box. Any drug- 
gist who is out will order from his jobber 


Prescription Tablets 


The Pleasant Way to Reduce 





School pe 


A personal service for parents that enables you 
to select a school with due regard for individual 
traits and temperaments. Impartial advice— 
persona] evaluations of more than 500 pri- 
vate boarding schools the country over—offer- 
ing a wide choice of every desirab!e type of edu- 
cation, environment, location and price. A free 
service maintained by the educational depart- 
ment of a national periodical. Write in detail, 
indicating sex, age, past schooling and approxi- 
mate yearly expense. Ask for free copy of our 
Guide Book to Private Schools, Address 


M. Mercer Kendig (A.B., Vassar College), Dir. 
Red Book Magazine School Dept. C. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





































BOW LEGS AND 
KNOCK - KNEES 


Corrected by use of the Morris in- 
visible Limb Straightener for Men, 
Women and Children—Worn with 
Comfort either day or night or both 
and is entirely invisible. Send Ten 
Cents Coin or Stamps for actual 
Photographs, sentin plain wrapper. 
ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE 
Ward 23, 1032 Loew State Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Beautify 
Your Face 


ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER will shape your 
nose to perfect proportions while you sleep 
or work. Age doesn’t matter. Safe, painless, 
comfortable. Rapid, permanent results 
ES guaranteed. 60,000 doc- 
tors and users praise it asa 
most marvelous invention. 
No metal or screws. 


30-Day FREE TRIAL && 
Gold Medal 


BEFORE Maiztj Send for FREE BOOKLET Won 1923 
ANITACO. 828 Anita aide. NEWARK, N. J. 

















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course, 
adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
259 styles of Bass, 684 Synco panes Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental. Chime. Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueQbligato and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 133 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 
Waterman Piano School, 1834 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Show Card Lettering | 


Here is the course you need if you want a good position as Show Card Letterer or a business of 
your own. It is complete and practical and especially arranged for the student who studies a 
Koller, Principal of the International School of Art, member § e 


of the rssicon Federation of Arts, , and T The aes Society of Craftsmen. 


L. Wood, a clerk, made more 3-7} INTERNATIONAL | 
SCHOOL OF ART |] 
= Division of the Interna- | 


Dept. 6516-B, Scranton, Penna. 
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field; Waraham, E. J. Ratcliffe; The Mayor, Irving 
Bacon; McKugg, Harvey Clark; Mrs. Briggs, Sylvia 
Ashton; Mrs. Denny, Dot Farley; The Twins, Martha 
Mattox, Rosa Gore. 


“HOUND OF SILVER CREEK, THE” — 
UNIVERSAL.—From the story by Paul M. Bryan. 
Adapted by Paul M. Bryan. Directed by Stuart 
Paton. Photography by Jerry Ash. The cast: 
Dynamite, by Himself; Jack Brooks, Edmund Cobb; 
Molly White, Gloria Grey; Marvin Henley, Gladden 
James; Spots Lawton, Billy ‘‘Red’’ Jones; Slim 
Terwilliger, Frank Rice. 


“LADIES OF THE NIGHT CLUB”’—Tirrany- 
STAHL.—From the story by Ben Grauman Kohn. 
Continuity by Houston Branch and John Francis 
Natteford. Directed by George Archainbaud. The 
cast: George Merrill, Ricardo Cortez; Dimples Revere, 
Barbara Leonard; Joe Raggs, Lee Moran; Cyril Bath- 
stowe, Douglas Gerrard; Bossy Hart, Cissy Fitzgerald. 


“LILAC TIME’’—First NaTIoNaL.—From the 
play by Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin. Adapted by 
Willis Goldbeck. Directed by George Fitzmaurice. 
The cast: Jeannine Berthelot, Colleen Moore; Captain 
Philip Blythe, Gary Cooper; General Blythe, Burr 
McIntosh; Captain Russell, Cleve Moore; Lieut. 
Wentworth, Arthur Lake; Lady Iris Rankin, Kathryn 
McGuire; Madame Berthelot, Eugenie Besserer; 
Burgomaster of Berle Les Bois, Emile Chautard; The 
Infant, Jack Stone; Mike, Mechanic, Edward Dillon; 
Aviators, Dick Grace, Stuart Knox, Harlan Hilton, 
Richard Jarvis, Jack Ponder, Dan Dowling. 


“LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE, THE’’—FBO.— 
From the story by Beatrice Burton. Adapted by 
Dorothy Yost. Directed by Leo Meehan. Photog- 
raphy by AI Siegler. The cast: Rob Hollis, Orville 
Caldwell; Emmy Milburn, Martha Sleeper; Mrs. 
Milburn, Lucy Beaumont; Mr. Milburn, Wm. Orla- 
mond; Perry Milburn, Edward Peil, Jr.; Wells Harbi- 
son, Freeman Wood; Grandmother Pentland, Edythe 
Chapman. 


“MAGNIFICENT FLIRT, THE’’—ParRAMOunrT. 
—Suggested from the story ‘‘Maman’”’ by Germain 
and Moncausin. Screen story by H. D’Abbadie 
D’Arrast and JeanLimur. Directed by H. D’Abbadie 
D’Arrast. Photography by Henry Gerrard. The 
cast: Madame Florence LaVerne, Florence Vidor; 
Count D’Estrange, Albert Conti; Denise LaVerne, 
Loretta Young; Hubert, Matty Kemp; Fifi, Marietta 
Millner; Tim, Ned Sparks. 


“MIDNIGHT TAXI, THE’’—Warners.—From 
the story by Gregory Rogers. Scenario by Harvey 
Gates. Directed by John Agolfi. The cast: Tony 
Driscoll, Antonio Moreno; Nan, Helene Costello; The 
Baron, Wm. Russell; Al, Tommie Dugan; Gertie 
Fairdax, Myrna Loy; Blake, Pat Hartigan; Jack 
Madison, Bobby Agnew. 


“OPENING NIGHT, THE’’—Cotumsia.—From 
the story by Albert Payson Terhune. Adapted by 
E. H. Griffith. Directed by E. H. Griffith. Photog- 
raphy by Ray June. The cast: Carol Chandler, 
Claire Windsor; Jimmy Keane, John Bowers; Robert 
Chandler, E. Alyn Warren; Gerirude Ames, Grace 
Goodall; Aaron Hinkle, Bobby Mack; Fisherman, 
William Welch. 


“OUR DANCING DAUGHTERS'’—M..-G.-M.— 
From the story by Josephine Lovett. Scenario by 
Josephine Lovett. Directed by Harry Beaumont. 
The cast: Diana, Joan Crawford; Ben Black, John 
Mack Brown; Beatrice, Dorothy Sebastian; Anne, 
Anita Page; Anne’s Mother, Kathlyn Williams; 
Norman, Nils Asther; Freddie, Edward Nugent; 
Diana's Mother, Dorothy Cummings; Diana’s Father, 
Huntley Gordon; Freddie’s Mother, Evelyn Hall; 
Freddie’s Father, Sam De Grasse. 


“PHANTOM CITY, THE’’—First NATIONAL.— 
From the story by Adele Buffington. Adapted by 
Adele Buffington. Directed by Albert Rogell. 
Photographed by Ted McCord. The cast: Tim 
Kelley, Ken Maynard; Sally Benedict, Eugenia Gil- 
bert; Joe Bridges, James Mason; Mr. Benedict, 
Charles Mailes; Ed Marion, Jack McDonald; The 
Kid, Jackie Coombs; Tarzan, Tarzan. 


“PHANTOM PINTO, THE’”—Ben Witson.— 
From the story by J. Francis O’Fearna. Continuity by 
J. Francis O’Fearna. Directed by Francis Ford. The 
cast: The Phantom Pinto, Ranger; Tex Cooper, Tex 
Covey; Tex Cooper II, Johnny Spoffard; Scar Hender- 
son, Cliff Lyons; John Langley, Phil Kelley; Jess 
Langley, Neva Gerber. 


“QUEEN OF THE CHORUS, THE’’—ANcHor. 
—From the story by Adele Buffington. Continuity 
by Adele Buffington. Directed by Charles J. Hunt. 
Photography by Robert E. Cline. The cast: 
‘“‘Queenie’’ Dale, Virginia Brown Faire; Billy Cooke, 
Rex Lease; Flossie DeVere, Betty Francisco; Gordon 
Trent, Lloyd Whitlock; Mrs. Gordon Trent, Harriet 
Hammond; Rufus Van der Leyden, Charles H. 
Mailes; Spencer Steele, Crauford Kent. 


“RACKET, THE”’—Cappo-PARAMOUNT.—From 
the play by Bartlett Cormack. Adapted by Harry 
Behn. Directed by Lewis Milestone. The cast: 
Captain McQuigg, Thomas Meighan; Irene, Marie 
Prevost; Nick Scarsi, Louis Wolheim; Joe Scarsi, 
George Stone; Ames, John Darrow; Miller, ‘‘Skeets”’ 
Gallagher; Pratt, Lee Moran; Chick, Lucien Prival; 
Chick's Chauffeur, Tony Marlo; Corcoran, Henry 
Sedley; District Attorney, Sam De Grasse; ‘ The Old 
Man,” James Marcus; Johnson, G. Pat Collins. 


Every advertisement in PIHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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* RIDING TO FAME”’—ELBeEE.—From the story 
by A. B. Barringer. Continuity by A. B. Barringer. 
Directed by A. B. Barringer. Photography by Robt. 
Kline and K. G. McLean. The cast: Rose Randolph, 
Gladys McConnell; Jackie, Arthur Rankin; Spec, 
Bob Tansey; \arge, Rosemary Theby; Joe Riordan, 
Henry Sedley; Old Man Randolph, George Fawcett; 
Dr. Loreniz, Laff McKee. 


“SALLY OF THE SCANDALS’”’—FBO.—From 
the story by Enid Hibbard. Continuity by Enid 
Hibbard. Directed by Lynn Shores. Photography 
by Philip Tannura. The cast: Sally Rand, Bessie 
Love; \lary, Irene Lambert; Steve Sinclair, Allan 
Forrest; \arian Duval, Margaret Quimby; Kelly, 
Jimmy Phillips; Bennie, Jack Raymond; Bill Reilly, 
Jerry Miley. 


“SHOW PEOPLE’’—M.-G.-M.—From the story 
by Agnes Christine Johnston and Laurence Stallings. 
Continuity by King Vidor and Wanda Tuchock. 
Directed by King Vidor. The cast: Polly, Marion 
Davies; Jimmy, William Haines; Conolen, Dell Hen- 
derson; Ronald, Paul Ralli; Herring, Tenen Holtz; 
Comedy Director, Harry Gribbon; Dramatic Director, 
Sidney Bracy. 


“STORMY WATERS ”—Tirrany-STAHL. — Sug- 
gested by the story ‘‘The Yellow Handkerchief’ by 
Jack London. Continuity by Harry Dittmar. 
Directed by Edgar Lewis. Photography by E. O. 
Miller. The cast: Lola, Eve Southern; David Steele, 
Malcolm McGregor; Capt. Robert Steele, Roy Stewart; 
Mary, Shirley Palmer; Bo’s’n, Olin Francis; First 
Mate, Norbert Miles; Second Mate, Bert Apling; 
Jimmie, Walter Liscom. 


“STRANGE CASE OF CAPTAIN RAMPER, 
THE”’—Dervu-First NATIONAL.—Scenario by Curt 
J. Braun. Directed by Max Reichmann. Photog- 
raphy by Friedrich Weimann and Herbert Korner. 
The cast: Captain Ramper, Paul Wegener; Ramper’s 
Mother, Emilie Kurz; Zizi, Mary Johnson; Chocolat, 
Circus Manager, Kurt Gerron; Fredy, George D. 
Gurtler; Barbasin, Hermann Vallentin; The sirange 
Doctor, Hugo Doblin; Chocolat’s Father, Dillo Lom- 
bardi; The Captain, Raimondo van Riel; The Thick 
one, Harry Grunwald; The Thin one, Max Schreck; 
The Old one, Plotz Larell; The Giant, Georg Schmieter; 
The Ship's boy, Karl Ballhaus; The Man without a 
profession, Josef Sauter-Sartow. 


“STRONGER WILL, THE’”—ExXceL_Lent.— 
From the story by Harry Chandlee. Adapted by 
Adrian Johnson. Directed by Bernard McEveety. 
Photography by Art Reeves. The cast: Clive Mor- 
ton, Percy Marmont; Estelle Marsh, Rita Carewe; 
Stephen Marsh, Howard Truesdell; Marguerite 
Marsh, Merle Ferriss; Ralph Walker, William Morton 
Bailey; Muriel Cassano, Erin La Bissioniere. 


“UNITED STATES SMITH "—Gotuam.—From 
the story by Gerald Beaumont. Scenario by Curtis 
Benton. Directed by Joseph E. Henabery. The 
cast: Sgt. Steve Riley, Eddie Gribbon; Molly Malone, 
Lila Lee; U. S. Smith, Mickey Bennett; Corp. Jim 
Sharkey, Kenneth Harlan; Danny, Earle Marsh. 
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“VANISHING PIONEER, THE’’—ParamountT. 
—From the story by Zane Grey. Scenario by J. 
Walter Ruben. Directed by John Waters. The cast: 
Anthony Ballard, John Ballard, Jack Holt; June 
Shelby, Sally Blane; John Murdock, William Powell; 
Sherif Murdock, Fred Kohler; Mr. Shelby, Guy 
Oliver; Ray Hearn, Roscoe Karns; John Ballard (age 
7), Tim Holt; The Apron Woman, Marcia Manon. 


“WHEEL OF CHANCE”’—First NaATIONAL.— 
From the story by Fannie Hurst. Adapted by Gerald 


Duffy. Directed by Alfred Santell. The cast: 
Nicholai Turkeltaub, Richard Barthelmess; Jacoh 
Talinef, (Born Schmulka Turkeltaub), Richard 


Barthelmess; Sara Turkeltaub, Bodil Rosing; Mosher 
Turkeltaub, Warner Oland; Hanscha* Talinef, Ann 
Schaeffer; Ada Berkowitz, Lina Basquette; Josie 
Drew, Margaret Livingston; Pa Berkowitz, Sidney 
Franklin; Ma Berkowiiz, Martha Franklin. 


“WHEN THE LAW RIDES’’—FBO.—From the 
story by Oliver Drake. Continuity by Oliver Drake. 
Directed by Robert DeLacy. Photography by Nick 
Musuraca. The cast: Tom O'Malley, Tom Tyler; 
Becky Ross, Jane Reid; Frankie Ross, Frankie Darro; 
Henry Blaine, H. O'Connor; The Raven, Harry 
Woods; Joshua Ross, Chas. Thurston; Snake Arnold, 
Bill Nestel; The Little Man, Barney Fury. 


“WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS”’ 
—M.-G.-M.—From the story by Frederick O’Brien. 
Adapted by Ray Doyle. Directed by Robert Fla- 
herty and W. S. Van Dyke. The cast: Dr. 
Matthew Lloyd, Monte Blue; Fayaway, Raquel 
Torres; Sebastian, Robert Anderson. 


“WIFE’S RELATIONS, THE’—Cotumpsia. — 
From the story by Stephen Cooper. Adapted by 
Stephen Cooper. Directed by Maurice Marshall. 
Photography by Ray June. The cast: Patricia 
Dodd, Shirley Mason; Tom Powers, Gaston Glass; 
Rodney St. Clair, Ben Turpin; Bud, Arthur Rankin; 
Mrs. Cyrus Dodd, Flora Finch; Cyrus Dodd, Lionel 
Belmore; Clifford Rathburn, Armand Kaliz; Tubby, 
Maurice Ryan; Jimmy, James Harrison. 


“WILD WEST ROMANCE"’—Fox.—Scenario 
by Jack Cunningham. Directed by R. Lee Hough. 
The cast: Rex Bell, Rex Bell; Ruth Thorndyke, Cary] 
Lincoln; Brake Marlin, Neil Neely; The Kid, Billy 
Butts; The Sheriff, Jack Walters; Beef Strickland, 
Fred Parke; Blacksmith, Albert Baffert; Rev. William 
Thorndyke, George Pearce; Mrs. Breeze, Ellen Wood- 
sten. 


“WOMEN WHO DARE”—EXxceEL_Lent.—From 
the story by Langdon McCormick. Adapted by 
Adrian Johnson. Directed by Burton King. The 
cast: Stella Vance, Helene Chadwick; Ralph Miles, 
Charles Delaney; Edgar Mowbray, Frank Beale; 
Frank Lawson, Jack Richardson; Dr. Alden, Henry A. 
Barrows; Benny the spider, James Quinn; ‘‘Spike’’ 
Carson, James Fitzgerald; ‘‘Satin’’ Maggie, Grace 
Elliott; Mrs. Kelley, Margaret McWade. 





Girls’ Problems 
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be avoided by the wide-hipped. But swimming 
and golf, which exercise every muscle, are ideal 
for everyone. 

Happy vacation, Dorisand all my correspond- 
ents. Take care of your girlish skins. Return 
to your business and social lives with that 
lovely summer look of health. But leave the 
coats of tan to your boy friends. 


BILLIE. 

You write you are sixteen, through school 
and want to go on the stage. How can I advise 
you, my dear? You tell me nothing of your 
background, your education, your appearance. 
I can only tell you to return to school. You 
will need all the scholastic training you can 
secure if you are genuine in your desire to 
succeed in this most difficult profession. 


PHYLLIS WEST. 

No preparation can give you a perfect com- 
plexion unless the rules of diet, health and 
cleanliness are observed. And if those are fol- 
lowed they will give you a skin so lovely you 
won’t even need powder to render it more 
charming. Don’t worry about “powder bases” 
and “egg washes” for your face. Try this in- 
stead: At least fifteen minutes’ exercise daily; 
eight hours’ sleep every night; a warm, cleans- 
ing bath every night; at least eight glasses of 
water consumed daily; a careful diet, eating 
two green vegetables and a fresh salad every 
day; no pastry and no candy, getting your 
sweets from raw fruits. Follow this plan for 


two months. Your skin will glow under such 
care and then, if you wish, you may experiment 
with make-up. 


A READER. 

That the continual quarreling of your par- 
ents is keeping your boy friend from calling on 
you is very hard indeed. I do not blame you 
for feeling discouraged about it. Can’t you 
talk this over with your people and ask them 
to help you by preserving the peace in his 
presence? Surely they love you enough to do 
that. 

These are your colors: No purple, no grays, 
no blacks, but you can wear cream white, 
dark browns, dark blues, greens and reds, 
terra cotta, buff and apricot, pale pink. 


Lee Mary Karty. 

You are young, beautiful and intelligent but 
you find yourself a wallflower at dances. There 
must be some reason for that which you 
haven’t told me, Lee. Perhaps you dress badly 
or wear your hair unbecomingly. Perhaps you 
don’t dance well. This latter is a point so 
many girls overlook. Often they think they 
are unattractive when the real trouble is they 
are awkward. This can always be remedied, 
though. Take dancing lessons, lots of them. 
Boys love good dancers, and if you are really a 
fine partner, or follow new steps well, you will 
find this the simplest access to popularity. And 
remember any girl can learn to dance beauti- 























Womanly Beauty— 


Wherever you go, whatever you wear, to be 
really attractive, you must have a skin free 
from disfiguring hair. 

Curious eyes are quick to detect the slight- 
est flaw that modern bathing attire reveals. 
So, too, with sleeveless frocks, evening gowns, 
sheer hosiery and knee- 
length skirts. Today wo- 
men are more careful than 
ever to remove the slight- 
est suggestion of superflu- 
ous hair on arms, under 
arms, back of neck or face. 


Feminine Daintiness— 


so much admired by everyone is preserved 
most easily with Del-a-tone Cream. In 3 brief 
minutes Del-a-tone Cream removes every 
trace of offending hair. Leaves the skin soft, 
white and velvety smooth. 

Applied directly from its handy tube 
Del-a-tone Cream has no equal for complete 
removal of hair. Snow-white and pleasantly 
fragrant, it is far superior to such growth 
encouraging methods as shav- 
ing or pulling the hair out. 





Under-arm daintiness 


Dcl-a-tone Cream or Powder has been 
the choice of fastidious women for 
twenty years. Tryit and you, too, will 
be convinced that the Del-a-tone way 
is the modern way to remove hair. 





Hair-free legs 


DEL~A-TONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 


Sold by drug and department stores, or sent prepaid 
in U. S. in plain wrapper, $1.00. Money back if not 
satisfied. 10c package FREE—use coupon below. 
Address, Miss Mildred Hadley, care of The Delatone 
Co., Dept. 88, 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. @ 


a © 
a Miss Mildred Hadley, The Delatone Co., FREE . 
















fully if she really wants to. 
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“WE'RE OUT 


that’s what we girls 
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are after— OU—modern girl yourself—may not agree 


insists VELVA 
DARLING 


— modern girl — 
philosopher at 22 


in 
AUGUST 


with Miss Darling’s outspoken views in 
August Smart Set. But you WILL agree, the 
moment you've bought your copy, that here 


at LAST is a magazine of today—a magazine 
for YOU—for EVERY MODERN GIRL. 





§MART SET 
out NOW 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 























yet your 
POWDER 

clengs, 
VOULE STAYS on 
and you look 


ALWAYS 
LOVELY 


UMMER ... with old ocean beck- 


oning down the white sands... 

limpid lakes mirroring forth joy 
... slim young bodies flashing into 
caressing waters. Summer... call- 
ing you to a thousand activities... 
whispering of romance in night silence 
.. . thrilling you with the joy of liy- 
ing every golden hour intensely. 
Ah, yes! But there must be no pale 
cheeks after the swim ... no over- 
flushed appearance of exertion ‘neath 
the sun’s ardors ... no shiny nose. 
You must remain serenely, coolly beau- 
tiful under all conditions to fully en- 
joy summer. . . and with Princess Pat 
beauty aids you may. 


’ ‘Summer-Proof’’ A Lake-up 


Princess Pat Beauty aids, if used to- 
gether, give a swmmer-proof make-up. 
You can actually go in swimming and 
come out with color perfect—or dance 
through the evening secure in the 
knowledge that one application of 
make-up 1s sufficient for lasting beauty. 


For make-up that will last under try- 
ing conditions you first apply Princess 
Pat Ice Astri ingent—just as you would 
ordinary vanishing cream. Only, you 
see, Ice Astringent gives the skin last- 
ing coolness, contracts the pores and 
makes the skin of fine, beautiful tex- 
ture. After Ice Astringent, apply Prin- 
cess Pat rouge for color which mois- 


Princess Pat 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ture will not affect. Then use Princess 
Pat Almond Base Powder—the softest, 
most clinging powder ever made—and 
one which giv sesh: autiful, pearly lustre. 


Try the Seven Princess Pat Beauty Aids 
tn Famous Week-End Set 


This is really an ‘acquaintance’ set— 
enough of each preparation for thor- 
ough trial—c.iough for two wecks, if 
used with reasonable economy. And 
the beauty book sent with set contains 
information on skin care of real value 





—besides artful secrets of make-up 
which vastly enhance results from 
rouge, powder and lip rouge. 


The set contains generous tubes of Ice 
Astringent, Skin Cleanser (the mod- 
ern cold cream), Skin Food Cream, Al- 
mond Base Powder, Rouge, Lip Rouge 
and Perfume. ‘The ch: arge of 25C helps 
pay for the packing of set in beautiful 
box, and postage. ‘Our only other rec- 
ompense is the opportunity to have 
you try Princess Pat beauty aids and 
thus learn their special virtues. We 





Get This 
Week End Set 
—SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat 
Week-End Set is offered for a 
limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25c |coin]. Only one to @ cus- 
tomer. Besides Rouge, set contains easily a month's 
supply of Almond Base Powder and SIX other Prin- 
cess Pat preparations, including perfume. Packed in a 
beautifully decorated boudoir box, Please act promptly. 





set to a customer. And 
we respectfully urge 


desire to sell only one 
ade your promptness. 














PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St. Dep. A-68 Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 
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our whole Appearance 
depends upon Your Hair 





ORTUNATELY, beautiful 

hair is now easily obtained. 

You can have hair that is 

charming and attractive if you 
simply shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what 





Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really 
attractive. Soft, silky hair radiates loveliness and is the 
most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. 
It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 
Fortunately, beautiful hair is now easily obtained. 


to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, glossy, fresh- 
looking and easy to manage— and 








makes your hair soft, silky, and 
beautiful. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. Thisclear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. Even while wet it will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch. 
If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 


make it fairly sparkle with new 
life, gloss and lustre. 
You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOG 








